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GEORGE    ELIOT'S    LIFE. 


CHArXER    XIV. 

Thk  new  year  of  1867  opens  vnth  the  description 
of  the  jonmey  to  Spain. 
We   en  joyed   our  stay  in   Paris,  in  order   to   see  u-tUTto 

■     •'  _  Mailauio 

Madame  Mohl,  who  was  very  jjood  to  us :  invited  uwikhon, 

Jail.  IStiT, 

the  Scherers  and  otlier  mteresting  people  to  meet  from 

BorUraiut. 

US  at  dinner  on  the  29th,  and  tempted  us  to  stay 
and  breakfast  with  her  on  the  31st,  by  promising  to 
invite  Renan,  which  she  did  successfully,  and  so 
procured  us  a  hit  of  experience  that  we  were  glad 
to  have,  over  and  above  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
little  more  of  lierself  and  M.  Mold.  I  like  them 
lx)th,  and  wish  there  were  a  chance  of  knowing 
them  belter.  We  paid  for  our  pleasure  l»y  being 
obliged  to  walk  in  tlie  rain  (fn)m  the  impossibility 
of  getting  a  carriage)  all  the  way  from  tlie  Kue  de 
vol,.  III.  A 


Dinner  unth  Madaim  MoU.     [biakritz, 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
Jan.  1S67, 

fRlIll 

Bordeaux. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  16th 
Jan.  1SG7, 
from 
Biarritz. 


Piivoli  —  where  a  charitable  German  printer,  who 
had  taken  us  up  in  his  fiacre,  was  obliged  to  set 
us  down — to  the  Hotel  du  Helder,  through  streets 
literally  jammed  with  carriages  and  omnibuses, 
carrying  people  who  were  doing  the  severe  social 
duties  of  the  last  day  in  the  year.  The  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  yester- 
day: we  can't  travel  away  from  it  apparently.  But 
we  start  in  desperation  for  Bayonne  in  half  an 
horn'. 

Snow  on  the  gi'oimd  here  too — more,  we  are  told, 
than  has  been  seen  here  for  fifteen  years  before. 
But  it  has  been  obliging  enough  to  fall  in  the 
night,  and  the  sky  is  glorious  this  morning,  as  it 
was  yesterday.  Simday  was  the  one  exception 
since  the  6th,  when  we  arrived  here  to  a  state  of 
weather  which  has  allowed  us  to  be  out  of  doors  the 
greater  part  of  our  daylight.  We  tliink  it  curious 
that  among  the  many  persons  who  have  talked  to 
us  about  Biarritz,  the  Brownings  alone  have  ever 
spoken  of  its  natural  beauties ;  yet  these  are  tran- 
scendent. We  agree  that  the  sea  never  seemed  so 
mao-nificent  to  us  before,  though  we  have  seen  the 
Atlantic  breaking  on  the  rocks  at  Ilfracombe,  and 
on  the  great  granite  waUs  of  tlie  Scilly  Isles.  In 
the  southern  division  of  the  bay  we  see  tlie  sun  set 


186".]  Sublime  Sea  and  Ski/.  3 

over  the  PvTenees;  aii<l  in  llie  northern  we  have  Letter t.. 

Mm  Con- 
two  splendid  stretches  of  sand,  one  witli  liu^e  frag-  grcve,  i5th 

'^  Jan.  18«:, 

nients  of  dark  rock  scattered  about  for  the  waves  from 

Biarritz. 

to  leap  over,  the  otlier  an  unbroken  level,  firm  to 
tlie  feet,  wliere  the  liindniost  line  of  wave  sends  up 
its  .spray  on  the  horizon  like  a  suddenly  risini,' 
cloud.  Tliis  pail  ni  llie  hay  is  wortliily  called  the 
(.'hanibre  de  1' Amour;  iiikI  wc  have  its  beauties  all 
to  ourselves,  which,  alas !  in  this  stage  of  the  world 
one  can't  lielp  feeling  to  be  an  advantage.  The 
few  families  anil  bachelors  who  are  here  (chiefly 
English)  scarcely  ever  come  across  our  path.  The 
days  pass  so  rajiidly,  we  can  hardly  believe  m  their 
number  wlien  we  come  to  count  tliem.  After 
breakfast  we  both  read  the  '  Politique ' — George 
one  vohune  and  I  another,  interrupting  each  other 
continually  witii  questions  and  remarks.  That 
morning  study  keeps  nic  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
llirougli  the  day — a  moral  glow,  whidi  is  a  sort  of 
milieu  subjectif  for  the  sublime  sea  and  sky.  Mr 
I.,ewes  is  converted  to  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  chapter  on  language  in  the  lliird  volume,  wliich 
about  three  yeai-s  ago  he  thought  slightly  of.  I 
think  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  is 
among  the  finest  of  all,  and  the  most  finely  written. 
My  gratitude  increases  continually  for  the  illumina- 


4  Gfratitude  to  Comte.        [baecelona. 

Letter  to       tioii  Couite  lias  contrilnited  to  luy  life.     But   we 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  i6tii     botli  of  US  study  With  a  sense  of  having  still  much 
from      '      to  learn  and  to  understand.     About  ten  or  half-past 

Biarritz.  „  .  n  i     i  i  -t 

ten  we  go  out  tor  our  morning  walk,  and  then  wliile 
we  plunge  about  in  the  sand  or  march  along  the 
cliff,  George  draws  out  a  book  and  tries  my  paces 
in  Spanish,  demandmg  a  quick-as-light  translation 
of  nouns  and  phrases.  Presently  I  retort  upon 
him,  and  prove  that  it  is  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer.  We  find  this  system  of  vivd-voce  mutual 
instruction  so  successful,  that  we  are  disgusted  with 
ourselves  for  not  haraig  used  it  before  tlirough  all 
our  many  years  of  companionship ;  and  we  are  mak- 
ing projects  for  gi^'ing  new  interest  to  Eegeut's 
Park,  by  jiursuing  all  sorts  of  studies  in  the  same 
way  there.  "We  seldom  come  indoors  till  one 
o'clock,  and  we  turn  out  again  at  three,  often 
remaining  to  see  the  sunset.  One  other  thing  I 
have  been  reading  here  which  I  must  tell  you 
of.  It  is  a  series  of  tlu'ee  papers  by  Saveney, 
in  the  '  llevue  des  Deux  Mondes '  of  last  year, 
on  "  La  Physique  Moderne," — an  excellent  sum- 
mary, gi\dng  a  glimpse  of  the  great  vista  opened 
in  that  region.  I  think  you  would  like  to  read 
them  when  you  are  strong  enough  for  that  sort  of 
exertion. 


1867.]  M.  Raian.  5 

Wc  stayed  three  days  in  Paris,  ami  jmsscd  onr  i^turto 

.Mrs  Con- 

tiine  very  af,Teealily.  Tlie  first  daj- \vu  dined  witli  «"•>■«■,  loih 
Madame  Mold,  wlio  liad  kindly  invited  Professor  tmm 
Scherer  and  his  wife,  Jnles  Simon,  Lomenie,  La- 
vergne,  "and  others,"  to  meet  us.  That  was  on  the 
Saturday,  and  she  tempted  us  to  stay  the  following 
Monday  by  saying  she  would  inAite  Eeuan  to 
breakfast  with  us.  Kenan's  appearance  is  some- 
thing between  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  dissent- 
ing minister.  His  manners  are  very  amiable,  liis 
talk  pleasant,  but  not  distinguished.  We  are  enter- 
taining great  projects  as  to  our  further  journeying. 
Tt  will  be  liest  for  you  to  address  Fostc  Bcstante, 
Barcelona. 

Are  you  astonished  to  see  our  wherealtouts  ?     We  i^tt.r  to 
left   l.iarntz   tor  San  Seba.stian,  where  we  .stayed  Bctuhon, 
three  days;    iuid   both    tlirrr    inul    ;ill    mir  way  to  I(,c7. 
Barcelona  mir  life  lias  been  a  succession  of  delights. 
We   have  liad   perfect  weather,  blue  .skies,  and  a 
warm  sun.     Wc  travelled  from  San  Seba.stian  to 
Saragossa,  where  we  pas.sed  two  iiiglits;  then  to 
T.eriila  fur  one  night,  and  yesterday  to  Barcelona. 
You    know   the   scenery    from    San    Seliastian    to 
Alsasua,   through    the   lower    Pyrenees,  l>ecause  it 
lies  on  the  way  to  lUngos  and  Madrid.     At  Alsasua 
we  turned  olV  througli  Navarre  into  Aragon,  seeing 


6  Spanish  Scenery.  [BARCELONA, 

Letter  tn       fauioiis  PaDipeliuia,  looking  as  lieautiful  as  it  ilid 

Madame 

Bodichon,      ages  ago  amongst  the  grand  hills.     At  Saragossa 

2d  Feb. 

1867.  the   scene   was   thoroughly  changed :    all   through 

Aragon,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  I  should  think  the 
country  resembles  the  highlands  of  Central  Spain. 
There  is  the  most  striking  effect  of  hills,  Hanking 
tlie  plain  of  Saragossa,  I  ever  saw.  They  are  of 
palisli  clay,  washed  by  tlie  rains  mto  undulating 
forms,  and  some  slight  herbage  upon  tlieni  makes 
the  shadows  of  an  exquisite  blue. 

These  hills  accompanied  us  in  the  distance  all 
the  way  through  Aragon,  the  snowy  moimtaiiis 
topping  them  in  the  far  distance.  The  land  is  all 
pale  brown ;  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  just 
match  the  land,  and  so  do  the  sheep-folds,  built  of 
mud  or  stone.  The  herbage  is  all  of  an  ashy  green. 
Perliaps  if  I  had  lieen  in  Africa,  I  should  say  as  you 
do  that  tlie  country  reminded  me  of  Africa:  as  it 
is,  I  think  of  all  I  iiave  read  about  the  East.  The 
men  who  look  on  wliile  others  work  at  Saragossa 
also  seem  to  belong  to  the  East,  with  a  great 
striped  blanket  wrapped  grandl}'  round  them,  and 
a  kerchief  tied  about  tlieir  hair.  But  though 
Aragon  was  held  liy  the  Moors  longer  than  any 
part  of  Northern  Spain,  tlie  features  and  skins  of 
tlie  people  seem  to  me  to  bear  less  traces  of  the 


18(17.]  Saragossa — Lcrida.  7 

mixture   tliere   must   liave   been   than   one  would  i^ttwio 

^  Ma<tame 

fairly  expect.  Saragossa  has  a  graml  character  u.Hii<-iion, 
still,  in  spite  of  the  stucco  with  which  tlie  people  iso;. 
have  daubed  the  beautiful  small  brick  of  which  the 
houses  are  built.  Ht-re  and  lliere  one  .sees  a  house 
left  undesecrated  by  stucco ;  and  all  of  them  have 
the  fluted  tiles  and  the  broad  ea\es  beautifully 
ornamented.  Again,  one  side  of  the  old  catheth-al 
still  shows  the  exquisite  inlaid  work  which  in  the 
fa^-ade  lias  been  overlaid  hideously.  Gradually,  as 
we  left  Aragon,  and  entered  Catalonia,  the  face  of 
the  country  changed,  and  we  had  almost  every  sort 
of  beauty  in  succession :  last  of  all,  between  Mon- 
serrat  and  Ikrcelona,  a  perfect  garden,  witli  the 
richest  red  soil — blossoms  on  the  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  aloes  thick  in  the  hedges.  At  present  we  are 
waiting  fur  the  Spanish  liard.sliips  to  begin.  Even 
at  Ix'riiia,  a  place  scarcely  at  all  affected  by  foreign 
travellei"S,  we  were  perfectly  comfortable — and  such 
sights !  The  people  scattered  on  the  brown  slopes 
of  rougli  earth  round  the  fortress  —  the  women 
knitting,  &c.,  the  men  playing  at  cards ;  one  won- 
derful gaudily  dressed  group,  anotiier  of  handsome 
gipsies.  We  are  actually  going  by  steamboat  to 
Alicante,  and  from  .iVlicante  to  Malaga.  Then  we 
mean  to  see  Granada,  Cordova,  and  Seville.      Wo 


ISth  Feb. 
1S67, 


8       Vindication  of  Lavj  in  '  Felix  Holt.'    [geanada, 

shall  only  stay  here  a  few  days — if  this  weather 
continues. 
LettCT  to  Your  kind  letter,  written  on  the  5th,  reached  nie 

Frederic 

Harrison,  here  tMs  morning.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  criticism 
in  the  '  Edinburgh.'  Mr  Lewes  read  the  article,  but 
did  not  tell  me  of  the  re^dewer's  legal  wisdom, 
tliinking  that  it  would  only  vex  me  to  no  purpose. 
However,  I  liad  felt  sure  that  sometliing  of  tliat 
sort  must  have  appeared  in  one  re^'iew  article  or 
another.  I  am  heartily  glad  and  grateful  that  you 
have  helped  justice  in  general,  as  well  as  justice 
to  me  in  particular,  by  getting  the  ^•indication 
WTitten  for  the  '  Pall  Mall.'  It  was  tlie  best  pos- 
sible measure  to  adojjt.  Since  we  left  Barcelona 
a  fortnight  ago  we  have  seen  no  English  papers, 
so  that  we  have  been  in  tlie  dark  as  to  English 
news. 

Were  yini  not  surprised  to  liear  tliat  we  had 
come  so  far  ?  Tlie  joui-ney  fi-oni  San  Sebastian  by 
Saragossa  and  Lerida  turned  out  to  be  so  easy  and 
delightful,  that  we  ceased  to  tremble,  and  deter- 
mined to  cany  out  oiir  project  of  going  by  steamer 
to  Alicante  and  Malaga.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  om-  example, — I  mean,  so  far  as  coming 
to  Spain  is  concerned.  Believe  none  of  the  fictions 
that  bookmakers  get  printed  about  the  horrors  of 


18(i7.]  Sj'onixh  Tmvdlinij.  9 

Spanish  hotels  ami   cookery,  or  the   liarrlships  of  i^jtiorto 

Frcdcrir 

Spanish    travel — still    less    aliout    the    rudeness    of  nam.son, 
Spaniards.     It  is  true  tliat  we  have  not  yet   en-  \m-. 
(lured  tlie  long  railway  journeys  through  Central 
Spain,   hut    wherever  we   have   heen    hitherto   we 
have  found  nothing  formidable,  even  for  our  rickety 
bodies. 

"We  came  hither  from  Malaga  in  the  hrlina 
(cmipi')  of  tlie  diligence,  and  have  assured  ourselves 
that  A[r  lilackburne's  description  of  a  supposed 
hen-roost,  overturned  in  tlie  Alameda  at  Malaga, 
which  proved  to  lie  tlie  (iraiiada  diligence,  is  an 
invention.  The  vehicle  is  comfortable  enough,  and 
tiie  road  is  perfect :  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  one  of  tlie  loveliest  scenes  on 
eartli. 

We  shall  remain  here  till  tlie  23d,  and  then  go 
to  Cordova  first,  to  Seville  next,  and  liiially  to 
Madrid,  making  our  way  homeward  from  thence 
by  easy  stages.  Wv.  expect  to  lie  in  the  smoky 
haze  of  London  .again  soon  after  tlie  middle  of 
March,  if  not  before. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  you  were  all  hanng 
anytliing  like  the  clear  skies  and  warm  sun  which 
have  cheered  our  journeying  for  tlie  last  niKiitli. 
At  Alicaiitf  we  walked  among  the  pnliu-trees  with 


10  Hic  Alhamhra.  [gkanada, 

Letter  to       their  golden    fruit    hanging   in    rich    chisters,  and 

Frederic 

Harrison,      felt   a   mors   delightful  wai-nith   than   tlmt  nf   an 

18th  Feb. 

1867.  English  smnnier.     Last  night  we  walked  (Hit  and 

saw  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  the  wide  Vega, 
and  the  snowy  mountains  by  the  brilliant  moon- 
light. You  see  we  are  getting  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  but  we  are  not  working  as  you  seem 
charitably  to  imagine.  We  tire  ourselves,  but  only 
with  seeing  or  going  to  see  unforgettable  things. 
You  will  .say  that  we  ought  to  work  to  better  pur- 
pose when  we  get  home.  Amen.  But  just  now 
we  read  nothing  but  Spanish  novels  —  and  not 
nnicli  of  those.  We  said  good-bye  to  philosophy 
and  science  when  we  packed  up  our  trunks  at 
Biarritz. 

Please  keep  some  friendship  warm  for  us,  that 
we  may  not  be  too  much  chilled  by  the  English 
weather  when  we  get  back. 

We  are  Ijotli  lieartily  rejoiced  lliat  we  came  to 
Spain.  It  was  a  great  loniiing  of  mine,  for,  three 
years  ago,  I  began  to  interest  myself  in  Spanish 
history  and  literature,  and  have  had  a  work  lying 
by  me,  partly  written,  the  subject  of  which  is 
connected  with  Spam.  Whether  I  shall  ever  bring 
it  to  maturity  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  sufficient!}' 
lo  jirint  it,  is  a  cpxestion  not  settled  :  but  it  is  a  work 


Letter  tu 
-John  Black- 
wood, 21st 
Feb.  ISli". 


1807.]  Vine  from  the  Alhamhra.  11 

very  near  my  heart.     We  have  had  perfect  weather  L<?tt<Ttn 

J"lin  UUlck- 

ever  since  the  27tl»  of  January — niapniticeiit  skies  »(khi,  2i»t 

Feb.  1807. 

and  a  sununer  .sun.  At  Ahcante,  walknig  among 
the  pahu-trees,  with  the  bare  brown  rocks  and 
brown  1  louses  in  tlie  backgroimd,  we  fancied  our- 
selves in  the  Tropics ;  and  a  gentleman  who  travelled 
witli  us,  assured  us  tliat  tlie  aspect  of  tlie  country 
closely  resembled  Aden  on  the  Eed  Sea.  Here, 
at  Granada,  of  course  it  is  much  colder,  but  the 
sun  .shines  uninterruptedly;  and  in  tlie  middle  of 
tlie  day,  to  stand  in  the  sunshine  against  a  wall, 
reminds  me  of  my  sensations  at  Florence  in  tiie 
beginning  of  June.  Tlie  aspect  of  Granada  as  we 
tii-st  approached  it  was  a  sliglit  disappointment  to 
me,  but  tlie  beauty  of  its  position  can  hartUy  be 
suqia.s.seil.  To  stanil  on  oiu'  nl'  ilie  towers  of  the 
Alhambra  and  see  the  sun  set  behind  the  dark 
mountains  of  Loja,  and  .send  its  after-glow  on  tlie 
while  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  while  the 
lovely  Vega  spreads  below,  ready  to  yield  all  things 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,  is  wfirth  a 
very  long,  long  journey.  We  shall  start  to-morrow 
evening  for  Corilova — then  we  shall  go  to  Seville, 
back  to  Cordova,  and  on  to  Madrid. 

During  our  short  stay  in  I'aris  we  went  a  little 
into   society,   and   saw,  among   oilier   jteople    who 


1 2    M.  Schcrcr — The  Madrid  Gallery,    [the  priory, 


Letter  to 
Jolin  Black- 
wood, ilsSt 
Feb.  1S07. 


Jjctter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  10th 
March  lst>7, 
from 
Biarritz. 


interested  us,  Professor  Scherer,  of  wlioni  you  know 
sometliing.  He  charmed  me  greatly.  He  is  a 
Genevese,  you  know,  and  does  not  talk  in  ready- 
made  epigrams,  like  a  clever  Frenchman,  hut  witli 
well-chosen  moderate  words,  intended  to  express 
what  he  reaUy  tliinks  and  feels.  He  is  higlily 
cidtivated ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  is  an 
Englishwoman  of  refined  simple  manners. 

At  Biarritz  again,  you  see,  after  our  long  delight- 
ful journey,  in  which  we  have  made  a  great  loop  aU 
round  the  east  and  through  the  centre  of  Spain. 
Mr  Lewes  says  he  thinks  he  never  enjoyed  a 
journey  so  much  ;  antl  }"ou  will  see  liim  so  changed 
— so  much  plumper  and  riuhlier — that  if  pity  has 
entered  much  into  your  regard  for  liiiu,  he  will  be 
in  danger  of  losing  something  by  \\\s  bodily  pros- 
perity. "VVe  crowned  our  pleasures  in  Spam  with 
the  sight  of  the  pictiires  in  the  Madrid  gallery. 
The  skies  were  as  blue  at  Madrid  as  they  had  l^een 
through  the  previous  part  nf  our  journeying,  but 
the  air  was  bitterly  cold :  and  nauglity  ofScials  re- 
ceive money  for  warming  the  museum,  but  find 
other  uses  for  the  money.  I  caught  a  severe  cold 
the  last  day  of  our  ^^sit,  and  after  an  imcomfortable 
day  and  night's  railway  journey  arrived  at  Biarritz, 
onlv  fit  for  Ijed  ami  coddling. 
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March   16. — Tliis  uveuing  we  <;ot  home  after  a  joimmi, 
journey  to  the  Soutli  of  Spain.     I  go  to  my  poem 
ami  the  construction  of  two  prose  works — if  pos- 
silile. 

We  got  liome  on  Saturday  evening,  after  as  fine    r,.iteri.> 

John  Blaik- 

a  passage  from  Calais  to   Dover  as  we  ever  hud,   »o,m1.  istu 

March  IStiT. 

even  in  summer.  Your  letter  was  amongst  tlie 
pleasant  tilings  that  smiled  at  me  on  my  return, 
and  helped  to  reconcile  me  to  the  rather  rude 
transition  frmu  suimucr  to  winter  which  we  have 
ma<le  in  our  journey  from  Biarritz.  This  morning 
it  is  snowing  Iiard  and  tlie  wind  is  I'oaring — a  suf- 
ficiently sharp  contrast  to  tiie  liot  sun,  the  dust, 
and  tlie  mosijuitoes  of  Seville. 

We  liave  had  a  glorious  journey.  Tiie  skies 
alone,  hotii  night  and  day,  were  wortii  travelling 
all  the  way  to  see.  y\'e  went  to  Cordova  and 
Seville,  hut  we  feared  tiie  cold  of  the  central  lands 
in  tlie  north,  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  see 
Toledo  or  anything  else  than  the  Madrid  pictures, 
which  are  transcendent. 

Among  the  letters  awaiting  me  was  one  from  an 
American  travelling  in  Europe,  who  gives  me  the 
history  of  a  copy  of  '  Felix  Holt,'  which,  he  says, 
has  been  read  by  no  end  of  people,  and  is  now  on 
its  way  through  Ireland,  "where  he  found  many 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 21st 
March  ISO". 


friends  anxious  b\xt  unable  to  get  it."  It  seems 
people  nowadays  economise  in  notliing  but  books. 
I  found  also  the  letter  of  a  "  Conveyancer  "  in  the 
'Pall  Mall,'  justifying  the  law  of  'Felix  Holt'  in 
answer  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeviewer.'  I  did  not 
know,  before  I  was  told  of  this  letter  in  reply,  that 
the  '  Edinburgh  Ee\iewer '  had  found  fault  with  my 
law. 

March  21. — Eeceived  from  Blackwood  a  cheque 
for  £21 6G,  13s.  4d.,  being  the  second  instalment  of 
£1666,  13s.  4d.  towards  the  £5000  for  '  FeHx  Holt,' 
together  with  £500  as  the  first  instalment  of  £1000 
for  ten  years'  copyright  of  the  cheap  edition  of  my 
novels. 

Your  letters,  with  the  valuable  enclosure  of  a 
cheque  for  £2166,  13s.  4d.,  have  come  to  me  this 
morning,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
punctual  attention. 

I  long  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  cheap  edition  of 
the  novels.  As  to  the  illustrations,  I  have  adjusted 
my  hopes  so  as  to  save  myself  from  any  great 
shock.  AVlien  I  remember  my  own  childish  hap- 
piness m  a  frightfully  illustrated  copy  of  the  '  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  I  can  believe  that  illustration  may 
be  a  great  good  relatively,  and  that  my  own  present 
liking  has  no  weight  in  the  question. 
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T  fniicy  that  the  placarding  at  railway  stations  is  Letter  tn 

John  lilnrk- 

an  ett'eclive  measure,  for  Kiiskin  was  never  more  wo™i,  2i8t 

...  .  ,  ,       ,  March  1867. 

mistaken  tliaii  m  asserting  that  people  liave  no 
spare  time  to  observe  anytliing  in  sucli  places.  I 
am  a  very  poor  reader  of  advertisements,  hnt  even 
I  am  forced  to  get  tliem  unpleasantly  by  heart  at 
the  .stations. 

It  is  rather  a  vexatious  kind  of  tribute  when 
people  write,  as  my  American  correspondent  did, 
to  tell  me  of  one  paper-covered  American  copy  of 
'Felix  Holt'  being  brought  to  Europe,  and  serv- 
ing for  so  many  readers  that  it  was  in  danger  (if 
being  worn  away  under  their  hands.  He — gooil 
man  —  finds  it  easy  "to  urge  greater  circulation 
by  means  of  cheap  sale,"  Iiaving  "found  so  many 
friends  in  Ireland  anxious  but  uiiabh'  to  obtain 
the  book."  1  suppose  putting  it  in  a  yellow  cover 
with  figures  on  it,  reminding  one  of  tlie  outside 
of  a  show,  and  cliarging  a  shilling  for  it,  is  what 
we  are  ('\]ii'rUMl  in  do  tor  the  good  of  mankind. 
P>en  then  I  tear  it  would  hardly  bear  the  rivalry 
of  'The  I'lvtty  Milliner,"  or  of  'The  Horribl.. 
Secret.' 

The  work  connected  with  Spain  is  not  a  romance. 
It  is — ]irepare  your  fortitude — it  is — a  i)oein.  \ 
conceived  tlie  plot,  ami  wrote  nearly  the  whole  as  a 
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Journal, 
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di'ama,  in  1S64.  ilr  Lewes  advised  me  to  put  it 
by  for  a  time  and  take  it  up  agaia,  witli  a  \aew  to 
recasting  it.  He  thinks  hopefully  of  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  Twt  hopeful — but  I  am  quite 
sure  the  subject  is  fine.  It  is  not  liistoric,  but 
has  merely  liistoric  connections.  The  plot  was 
wrought  out  entirely  as  an  iacorporation  of  my 
own  ideas.  Of  course,  if  it  is  ever  finished  to  my 
satisfaction,  it  is  not  a  work  for  us  to  get  money 
by,  but  Mr  Lewes  urges  aud  insists  that  it  shall 
be  done.  I  have  also  my  private  projects  about 
an  English  novel,  but  I  am  afraid  of  speaking  as 
if  I  could  depend  on  myself:  at  present  I  am 
rather  dizzy,  and  not  settled  down  to  home  habits 
of  regidar  occupation. 

I  understand  that  tlie  conveyancer  who  wrote  to 
the  '  Pall  ilall '  is  an  excellent  lawyer  in  his  de- 
partment, aud  the  lecturer  on  Real  Property  at  the 
Law  Institution. 

If  a  reviewer  ever  checked  liiniself,  by  con- 
sidering that  a  writer  whom  he  thinks  worth 
praising  would  take  some  pains  to  know  the  truth 
about  a  matter  wliich  is  the  very  liinge  of  said 
writer's  story,  re\4ew  articles  would  cut  a  slirunken 
figure. 

May  5. — We  went  to  Bouverie  Street  to  hear  the 
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first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Positivism,  delivered  Joum«i, 

1S07. 

by  Dr  Congreve.  There  were  present  seventy-five 
people,  chiefly  men. 

May  11.— We  had  I\Ir  antl  .Mr.s  Call  to  dine  with 
us,  and  an  evening  party  afterwards. 

May  12. — "We  went  to  hear  Dr  Congreve's  second 
lecture.  Tlie  niorning  was  thoroughly  wet  —  ihf 
audience  smaller,  but  still  good. 

Yesterdav  we  went  to  the  second  of  a  course  of  i.ctter  to 

"  _       Miss  S.ira 

lectures  which  l)r  Congreve  is  delivering  on  Posi-  Henneii, 

13th  May 

tivism  in  Bouverie  Street.  At  the  first  lecture  on  isu;. 
the  5th  there  was  a  considerable  audience — about 
seventy -five,  chiefly  men — of  various  ranks,  from 
lords  and  M.P.'s  downwards,  or  upwanls,  for  what 
is  called  social  distinction  seems  to  be  in  a  shifting 
condition  just  now.  Yesterday  the  wet  weather 
doubtless  lielped  to  reduce  the  audience — still  it 
was  good.  Curiosity  brings  some,  interest  in  the 
subject  others,  and  tlie  rest  go  with  the  wish  to 
express  adhesion  more  or  less  thorough. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  ceased  to  care  niucli  about 
pictures,  else  I  shmdd  wisli  that  you  could  see  the 
Exhibition  of  historical  portraits  at  Kensington. 
It  is  really  worth  a  little  fatigue  to  see  tlie  Eng- 
lish of  past  generations  in  their  habit  as  they  lived 
— especially  when  Gainsborough  and  Sir  .Toslnui 
VOL.  111.  B 


May  1S67. 
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are  the  painters.     But  even  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
delights  me  occasionally  \\\i\\  a  finely  conceived  por- 
trait carefully  painted.     There  is  an  unforgettable 
portrait  of  Newton  by  him. 
Journal,  May  27. — Went  with  G.  to  the  Academy  Exhi- 

1S67. 

bition. 

May  29. — ^Went  to  the  Exliibition  of  Frencli 
pictures  —  very  agreeable  and  interesting. 
Letter  to  ,  I  do  sjoiipatliise  with  you  most  emphatically  in 
Taylor,  30th  tlic  dcsirc  to  sce  women  socially  elevated — educated 
equally  with  men,  and  secured  as  far  as  possible 
along  with  every  other  breathing  creature  from 
suffering  the  exercise  of  any  unrigliteous  power. 
That  is  a  broader  ground  of  sympathy  than  agree- 
ment as  to  the  amount,  and  kind,  of  result  tliat  may 
be  hoped  for  from  a  particular  measure.  But  on 
this  special  point  I  am  far  from  thinking  myself  an 
oracle,  and  on  tlie  whole  I  am  inclined  to  hope  for 
much  good  from  the  seriotis  presentation  of  women's 
clauns  before  Parliament.  1  thought  Mill's  speech 
sober  and  judicious  from  his  point  of  Wew — Kars- 
lake's  an  abomination. 

Apro^ios  of  what  you  say  aboitt  Mr  Congreve,  I 
tliink  you  have  mistaken  liis,  or  rather  Comte's, 
position.  Tliere  is  no  denial  of  an  unknown  cause, 
but  oul}'  a  denial  that  such  a  conception  is  the 
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proper  basis  of  a  practical  religion.  It  seems  to 
me  pre-eminently  desirable  that  we  should  learn 
not  to  make  our  personal  comfort  a  standard  of 
trutli. 

June  1  (Satiu-day).  —  Wrote  up  to  the  moment  J-unui, 

IS07. 

when  Fedalma  appears  in  the  Pla^a. 

June  5. — Blackwood  dined  with  us,  and  I  read 
to  him  my  poem  down  to  page  50.  He  showed 
great  delight. 

June  26. — We  went  to  Niton  for  a  fortnight,  re- 
liiruijig  .Inly  10. 

July  16.— Received  £2166,  1.3s.  4d.  from  Black- 
wood, being  the  final  instalment  for  'Felix  Holt,' 
and  (£500)  copyriglit  for  ten  years. 

Again  we  lake  liight !    To  North  Germany  this   utter  to 

"  '  Mrs  Con- 

time,  and    chiefly  to  Dresden,  where  we  shall  be  (.nrtve,  jstn 

July  1S<17. 

accessible  tlirough  tin-  Podc  Justantc.  I  am 
a.shamed  of  saying  anytliing  about  our  healtli — we 
are  both  "  objects  "  for  compassion  or  contempt,  ac- 
cording to  the  di.sposition  of  the  subject  wlio  may 
contemplate  us. 

Mr  Beesley  (I  think  it  was  he)  sent  us  l)r  Con- 
greve's  pamplilet  last  niglit,  and  I  read  it  aluml 
to  George.  We  botli  tVh  a  corilial  satisfaction  in 
it.  We  liave  been  a  gooil  deal  beset  by  little  en- 
•-jagements   witli    friends  and  acijuaintances   lately, 
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Letter  to       and  tliese,  with  the  preparations  for  our  journey, 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  2sth     havB  been  rather  too  much  for  me.     Mr  Lewes  is 

July  1S67. 

acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Heury  Holland  in 
giving  up  zoologising  for  the  present,  because  it 
obliges  hini  to  hang  down  his  head.  That  is  the 
reason  we  go  inland,  and  not  to  the  coast,  as  I 
think  I  huited  to  you  that  we  expected  to  do. 

You  are  sympathetic  enough  to  be  glad  to  hear 
that  we  have  had  thoroughly  cheerful  and  satis- 
factory letters  from  both  our  Iroys  in  Natal.  They 
are  established  in  their  purchased  farm,  and  are 
very  happy  together  in  their  work.  Impossible  for 
mortals  to  have  less  trouble  than  we.  I  should 
have  written  to  you  earlier  this  week — for  we  start 
to-morrow — but  that  I^  have  been  laid  prostrate 
with  crushing  headache  one  half  of  my  time,  and 
always  going  out  or  seeing  some  one  the  other 
half. 

Farewell,  dear.  Don't  write  unless  you  have  a 
real  desire  to  gossip  with  me  a  little  about  yourself 
and  our  mutual  friends.  You  know  I  always  like 
to  have  news  of  you,  but  I  shall  not  think  it  un- 
kind— I  shall  only  think  you  have  other  things  to 
do — if  you  are  silent. 
Journal.  July  29. — We  went  to  Dover  this  evening  as  the 

1867.  .  .  ^.  /-VT         1 

start  on  a  journey  into  LTermany  (JNorth). 
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Oct.  1. — A\'e  returned  home  after  revisiting  the  joarn»i, 

1867. 

scenes  of  cherished  memories — Ilmen.iu,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin.  Of  new  places  we  have  seen  AVetzlar, 
Cassel,  Eisenacli,  and  Hanover.  At  Ilmenau  1 
wrote  Fedalma's  soUlofiny  after  her  scene  with 
Silva,  and  tlie  following  dialogue  between  her  and 
Juan.  At  Dresden  I  rewrote  the  whole  scene  be- 
tween her  and  Zarca. 

Oct.  9. — Heading  '  Los  Judios  en  Espafia,'  Percy's 
'  lieUques,' '  Isis,'  occasionally  alnud. 

Od.  10. — Reading  the  'Iliad,'  Book  HI.  Fin- 
ished '  Los  Judios  en  Espana,'  a  wretchedly  poor 
book. 

Oc<.  11. — Began  again  Prescott's  '  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.' 

Oh.  19. — (Jeorge  returned  la.st  evening  from  a 
walking  expedition  in  Surrey  with  Mr  Spencer. 

This  entry  is  an  interesting  one  to  me,  as  it 
fixes  the  date  of  the  first  acquaintance  wth  my 
family.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  was  an  old  friend 
i>f  ours,  and  in  tiie  course  of  their  walk,  he  and 
^Ir  Ixjwes  liappened  to  pass  througli  \VeyV>ridge, 
wliere  my  mother  at  that  time  lived.  They 
came  to  diinier.  Mr  Lewes  witli  his  wonderful 
•social  powers  charmed  all,  and  they  pii.s.sctl  a  de- 
lightful evening.     1  was  myself  in  America  at 
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the  time,  where  I  was  in  business  as  a  banker 
at  New  York.  My  eldest  sister  had  just  then 
published  a  little  volume  of  poems/  which  was 
kindly  received  by  the  press.  On  the  invitation 
of  j\Ir  Lewes,  she  went  shortly  afterwards  to  see 
George  Eliot — then  in  tlie  zenith  of  her  fame ; 
nor  did  she  ever  forget  the  affectionate  manner 
in  which  the  "reat  author  greeted  her.  Tliis  was 
the  laeginning  of  a  close  friendship  between  the 
families,  which  lasted,  and  increased  in  intimacy, 
to  the  end.  ]\Ir  Spencer,  in  writing  to  tell  nic 
that  it  was  he  wlio  first  made  Mr  Lewes  ac- 
I  quainted  with  George  Eliot,  adds,  "You  will 
'  perhaps  be  struck  by  the  curious  coincidence, 
that  it  was  also  by  me  that  Lewes  was  intro- 
duced to  your  family  at  Weybridge,  and  remoter 
issues  entailed." 
Letter  to       Before  I  got  your  letter,  I  was  about  to  write  to 

Miss  Sara  it  •  •    i       •         i 

Henneii,       you  and  direct  yoiir  attention  to  an  article  m  the 
1S67.  forthcoming   (October)  number  of   the   '  Quarterly 

Eeview '  on  the  Talmud.  You  really  must  go  out 
of  your  way  to  read  it.  It  is  written  by  one  of  the 
greatest  Oriental  scholars, — the  man  among  li%-ing 
men  wlm  jircibably  knows  tlie  most  about  tlie 
Talmud;  and  you  will  appreciate  the  pregnancy  of 

1   '  Au  OUl  story  and  Otlier  Poems,"  liy  Elizabeth  D.  Cross. 
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the  .article.  There  are  also  beautifiJ  soiil-cheering 
thiiif^s  selected  for  quotation. 

Oct.  31. — I  have  now  inserted  all  that  I  tiiink  of  Jounui, 

ISO". 

for  the  first  part  of '  The  Spanish  Gypsy.'  On  Alon- 
day  I  wrote  three  new  LjTics.  I  have  also  rewrit- 
ten the  first  scenes  in  the  gj'psy  camp,  to  the  end 
of  the  dialogue  between  Juan  and  Fedabna.  But 
I  have  deterniineil  to  make  the  commencement  of 
the  second  part  continue  the  picture  of  what  goes 
forward  in  Bedniar. 

Nur.  1. — Began  tliis  moniing  Pari  II.  —  "  Rilva 
was  marching  homeward,"  &c. 

About  ])utting  Fedalma  in  type.     There  would  Loncru. 

Jithn  HUck- 

lie  advantages,  but  also  disailvanliiges ;  and  on  these  woo<i,»ui 
latter  1  wisli  to  consult  you.  I  have  more  than 
oOOO  lines  ready  in  the  order  I  wish  them  to  stand 
in,  and  it  would  be  good  to  have  them  in  i)rint  to 
read  them  critically.  Defects  reveal  themselves 
more  fully  in  tj^ie,  and  emendations  might  be  more 
conveniently  made  on  proofs,  since  I  Jiave  given  up 
the  idea  of  copying  the  MS.  as  a  whole.  On  the 
other  hand,  nmid  the  thing  he  kept  private  irhcn  it 
had  once  l>ecn  in  the  printing-officf  ?  And  1  par- 
ticularly wish  not  to  have  it  set  aHoat,  for  various 
reasons.  Among  others — I  want  to  keep  myself 
free  from  all  inilucements  to  premature   publica- 
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utter  to       tiou — I  mean,  publication  before  I  have  given  my 

John  Black- 
wood, 9th      work  as  much  re\"ision  as  I  can  hope  to  give  it 

Nov.  1S6". 

while  my  mind  is  still  nursing  it.  Beyond  this, 
delay  would  be  useless.  The  tlieory  of  laying  by 
poems  for  nine  years  may  be  a  fine  one,  but  it  could 
not  answer  for  me  to  apply  it.  I  coidd  no  more 
live  tlirough  one  of  my  books  a  second  time,  than 
I  can  live  through  last  year  again.  But  I  like  to 
keep  checks  on  myself,  and  not  to  create  external 
temptations  to  do  what  I  shoidd  think  foolish  in 
another.  If  you  thought  it  possible  to  secure  us 
against  the  oozing  out  of  proofs  and  gossip,  the 
other  objections  woidd  be  less  important.  One 
difficidty  is,  that  in  my  MS.  I  have  frequently  two 
readings  of  the  same  passage,  and  being  uncertain 
which  of  them  is  preferable,  I  wish  them  both  to 
stand  for  future  decision.  But  perhaps  this  might 
be  managed  in  proof.  The  length  of  the  poem  is  at 
present  uncertain,  biit  I  feel  so  strongly  what  Mr 
Lewes  insists  on — namely,  the  evil  of  making  it  too 
long — that  I  shall  set  it  before  me  as  a  duty  not  to 
make  it  more  than  9000  lines,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
it  turns  out  a  little  shorter. 

Will  you  think  over  the  whole  question  ?  T  am 
sure  your  mind  will  supply  any  prudential  consid- 
erations that  I  may  have  omitted. 


18()7.]  Injluaur  on  Youmj  Ml  It.  25 

I   am  vexed   by  the  non -success   of   the  serial  uitcrt.. 
fuitinn.      It    IS   not,   lieavcu    knows,   tliat   1    read  wood.atii 

Nov.  18«T. 

my  own  books  or  urn  putted  up  about  them, 
but  I  have  been  of  late  quite  astonished  by  the 
strengthening  testimonies  that  iiave  happened  to 
I  lime  to  me,  of  people  who  care  about  every  one  of 
my  books  and  continue  to  read  them — especially 
young  men,  who  are  just  the  class  I  care  most  to 
influence.  But  what  sort  of  data  can  one  safely  go 
upon  with  regard  to  the  success  of  editions  ? 

Felix  Holt  is  immensely  tempted  by  your  .sug- 
gcstion.i  but  George  Eliot  is  severely  admonisiied 
by  liis  domestic  critic  not  to  scatter  his  energies. 

Afr  T.«wes  sends  his  best  regards.  He  is  in  high 
spirits  about  the  poem. 

Nov.  22. — Began  an  Address  to  the  Working  Men  joura«i, 
l>y  Felix  Holt,  at  Blackwood's  repeated  request. 

Yes,  indeed — wlicu  I  do  iwt  reciprocate  "chaos  utter  to 
is  come  again."  I  was  quite  sure  your  letter  would  Htmirii. 
'onie,  and  was  grateful  beforehand.  is^y' '"' 

Tliere  is  a  scheme  on  foot  for  a  Woman's  College, 
or  rather  University,  to  be  built  between  London 
and  Cambridge,  and  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
I 'iinibridge  University, — sharing  its  professors,  ex- 
aminations, and  degrees!     «S^i  muoir. 

'  Address  to  the  Working  Men. 
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Tlie  Beginning  of  Girton.     [the  pkioky, 


Letter  to 
Madaine 
Bodicbon, 
1st  Dec.  (?) 
1867. 


Journal, 
1S6T. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 7th 
Dec.  1S07. 


I  have  written  to  iliss  Davies  to  ask  her  to  come 
to  see  me  on  Tuesday. 

I  am  much  occupied  just  now,  but  the  better 
education  of  women  is  one  of  the  objects  about 
which  I  liave  no  doubt,  and  shall  rejoice  if  this  idea 
of  a  college  can  be  carried  out.  "^ 

I  see  Jliss  Juha  Smith's  beautifid  handwriting, 
and  am  glad  to  think  of  her  as  your  guardian 
angel. 

The  author  of  the  glorious  article  on  the  Talmud 
is  "  that  liright  little  man  "  ]Mr  Deutsch — a  very 
dear,  deUghtful  creature. 

Dec.  4. — Sent  off  the  MS.  of  the  address  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  phrase,  "Masters 
of  the  country."  ^  I  wrote  that  part  twice,  and 
originally  I  distinctly  said  that  the  epithet  was 
false.  Afterwards,  I  left  that  out,  preferring  to 
make  a  stronger  argxi^mcntum  ad  Jiomincm,  in  case 
any  workman  believed  himself  a  futiu-e  master. 

I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  write  a  pre- 
liminary note  washing  your  hands  of  any  over- 
trenchant  statements  on  the  part  of  the  well  mean- 
ing radical.     I  much  prefer  that  you  should  do  so. 

AMiatever  you  agree  with  will  have  the  advan- 

"  In  the  Adilress  to  the  Working  Men. 


IM(>7.]  Address  to  the  M'orkiiuj  Men.  '11 

i 

ta{;e  of  not  coming  from  one  who  can  be  suspected  /I-ciict  to 

/jnhn  BUck. 

of  Ix'inrj  a  special  pleader.  w,»»i.  ;tii 

Wliat  you  say  about  Fedalnia  is  ver)'  ciicerin<;. 
l>ut  I  am  chieHy  anxious  about  the  road  still  un- 
travelled — the  road  I  liave  still  zuriick  zii  legai. 

^Ir  r.ewes  has  to  request  several  proofs  of  Fe- 
dahiia— to  facilitate  revision.  Rut  I  will  leave  him 
to  say  how  many.  We  shall  keep  them  strictly  to 
ourselves,  you  may  be  sure,  so  that  tiiree  or  four 
will  be  enough — one  for  liim,  one  for  me,  and  one 
for  the  resolution  of  our  differences. 

I   am   very  gratefid  to  you  for  your  generous  Lriiert.1 

J.)hn  nUik- 

words  about  mv  work.     Tliat  you  not  only  feel  so  »ihm1,  i-.tii 

1  1  "      ,  1  .Dec.  1S<!7. 

much  sympathy,  but  are  moved  to  express  it  so 
fully,  is  a  real  help  to  me. 

i  am  ver}'  glad  to  liavc  liail  llie  revise  of  the 
"Address."  I  feel  the  danger  of  not  being  undcr- 
^icHiij.  Perhaps,  by  a  gooil  deal  longer  consideration 
am!  gradual  shaping,  I  miglil  have  ]>ut  the  ideas 
into  a  more  concrete  ca.sy  form. 

Mr  Ivcwes  read  the  proof  of  the  poem  all  through 
to  himself  for  the  first  time  last  night,  and  ex])re.s.sed 
great  satisfaction  in  tiic  impression  it  prmiuced. 
Your  suggestion  of  having  it  put  into  t}'pe  is  a  U'lie- 
lit  for  which  we  have  reason  to  lie  oliligcd  to  you. 

1  cannot    help  saying  again,  that  it  is  a  strong 
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Christmas  Bay.  [THE  PRIORY, 


Journal, 
1SC7. 


Letter  to 
Mva  Coii- 
greve,  22d 

Dec.  iser. 


Journal, 
1S67. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
26th  Doc. 
1867. 


cordial  to  me  to  liave  such  letters  as  yours,  and  to 
know  that  I  have  such  a  first  reader  as  you. 
•  Dec.  21. — Finished  reading  'Averroes  and  Aver- 
roisme,'  and  '  Les  Medecins  Juifs.'     Reading  '  First 
Principles.' 

Our  Christmas  will  be  very  quiet.  On  the  27th  Mr 
Lewes  means  to  start  on  a  solitary  journey  to  Bonn, 
and  perhaps  to  Wiirzburg,  for  anatomical  purposes. 
I  don't  mean  that  he  is  going  to  offer  himself  as  an 
anatomical  subject,  but  that  he  wants  to  get  answers 
to  some  questions  bearing  on  the  functions  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  a  bad  time  for  him  to  travel  in,  but  he 
liopes  to  be  at  home  again  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  /hope  the  run  will  do  him  good  rather  than  harm. 

Dec.  25. — George  and  I  dined  happily  alone :  he 
lietter  for  weeks  than  he  has  been  all  tlie  summer 
before, — T  more  ailing  than  usual,  but  with  mucli 
mental  consolation,  part  of  it  lieing  the  delight  he 
expresses  in  my  poem,  of  wliich  the  first  part  is 
now  in  print. 

Thanks  for  tlie  pretty  remembrance.  You  were 
not  imthought  of  liefore  it  came.  Now,  however, 
I  rouse  all  my  courage  under  the  thick  fog  to  tell 
you  my  inward  wish — which  is,  that  the  New  Year, 
as  it  travels  on  towards  its  old  age,  may  bring  yoxi 
many  satisfactions  undisturbed  by  bodily  ailment. 


iMirJ  Mr  Leiws  goes  to  Bonn.  29 

Mr   Lewes   is   going   to-morrow   on   an    un]>n-   i 
ceilented  expedition — a  rapid  run  to  Bonn  to  make  n 
some  anatomical  researches  with  Professor  Schultze  is«t. 
liien-.     If  lie  needs  more  than  he  can  get  at  Boon, 
he  may  go  to  Heidelberg  and  Wiirzburg.     But  in 
any  case  he  will  not  take  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Public  questions,  which  by  a  sad  process  of  reduc- 
tion become  piteous  private  questions,  hang  cloudily 
over  all  prospects.  The  state  of  Europe,  the  threat 
of  a  general  war,  the  starvation  of  multitudes — one 
can't  help  thinking  of  these  things  at  one's  break- 
fast. Nevertheless  there  is  much  enjoyment  gouig 
on,  and  abundance  of  rosy  children's  parties. 

It  is  very  good  and  sweet  of  you  to  propose  to  utur  t« 

Mr*  Con- 
come  round  for  me  on  Sunday,  and  I  shall  cherish  imre,  mu 

Dec.  19«7. 

particularly  the  remembrance  of  that  kindness. 
But  on  our  reading  your  letter,  Mr  Lewes  objected, 
on  grounds  which  I  think  just,  to  my  going  to  any 
public  manifestation  without  him,  since  his  absence 
coidd  not  be  divuied  by  outsiders. 

I  am  companioned  by  dyspepsia,  ami  feel  life 
a  struggle  under  the  leaden  sky.  ilme.  Botliclion 
writes  that  in  Sussex  the  air  is  coKl  and  clear,  and 
the  woods  and  lanes  dressed  in  wintry  loveliness  of 
fresh  grassy  patches,  mingled  with  the  soft  grays 
and  browns  of  the  trees  and  hedges,     ilr  Harrison 
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The  Spanish  G-ypstj!     [the  prioky, 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 30th 
Dec.  1SG7. 


Letter  to       slied  the  agreeable  light  of  his  kind  eyes  on  me 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  30th     jestei'day  for  a  brief  space ;  but  I  hope  I  was  more 

Dec.  1807. 

endurable  to  my  visitors  than  to  myself,  else  I 
think  tliey  will  not  come  again.  I  object  strongly 
to  myself  as  a  bundle  of  unpleasant  sensations  with 
a  palpitating  heart  and  awkward  manners.  Impos- 
sible to  uuagine  the  large  charity  I  have  for  people 
who  detest  me.     But  don't  you  be  one  of  tliem. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  handsome 
cheque,  and  still  more  gratified  that  "  The  Address  " 
has  been  a  satisfaction  to  you. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  projected  \'isit  to 
town,  and  shall  hope  to  have  a  good  batch  of  MS. 
for  you  to  carry  back.  Mr  Lewes  is  in  an  unpre- 
cedented state  of  delight  with  the  poem,  now  that 
he  is  reading  it  with  close  care.  He  says  he  is 
astonished  that  he  can't  find  more  faults.  He  is 
especially  pleased  with  the  sense  of  variety  it  gives ; 
and  this  testimony  is  worth  the  more,  because  he 
urged  me  to  put  the  poem  by  (in  1865)  on  the 
ground  of  monotony.  He  is  really  exultant  about 
it  now,  and  after  what  you  have  said  to  me  I  know 
this  will  please  you. 

Hearty  wishes  that  the  coming  year  may  brmg 
you  much  good,  and  that  '  The  Spanish  tJypsy  '  may 
contribute  a  little  to  that  end. 


1  Hf,7.]  Sumnutri/  of  Cluiptir  XI V.  31 


SUMMARY. 

JANfAUV    1S(;7   TO    DECEMIIKU    18C7. 
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32  Swrnmary  of  Chapter  XIV.  [1867.] 

education  of  -(vomen— Letter  to  Juliu  Blackwood  on  "  Tlie 
Address "  — Christmas  Day  at  tlie  Priory— Letter  to  Miss 
Hennell— Visit  of  Mr  Lewes  to  Bonn— Letter  to  Mrs  Con- 
greve— Depression— Letter  to  John  Blackwood— Jlr  Lewes 
on  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy.' 
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CTI  AI'TKi;    XV. 

TllEliK  is  a  -,'0011  j,'eiiius   presiding  over  your  gifts  Letirrio 

Mm  Con- 

— tiiey   are  so   felicitous.      You   always  give   uie  ««»<!,  eth 

Jan.  )IMK. 

sdiiicthiiig  of  wiiiili  I  liave  fi-il  tlie  want  befoi-e- 
liaud,  and  can  use  continually,  h  is  eminently  so 
with  my  pretty  mittens:  liiere  was  no  little  ap- 
jMiidage  I  wanted  more ;  anil  tliey  are  just  as 
warm  at  the  wrist  as  I  could  have  wislied  tliem 
to  lie  —  wanning,  too,  as  a  mark  of  atleclion  at 
a  time  wlien  all  cheering  things  are  douhly  wil- 
I'oiue. 

Mr  Lewes  came  iiome  lasl  niglit,  au<l  you  may 
imagine  tliat  I  am  ghul.  Hetween  llie  bad  weather, 
had  healtli,  and  solitude,  I  have  been  so  far  unlike 
the  wicked,  tlmt  I  have  not  flourished  like  the  green 
bay-tree.  To  make  amemls,  he  —  Mr  Lt^wes,  not 
the  wicked — luis  had  a  brilliant  lime,  gained  great 
instruction,  and  .seen  .some  admimble  men  who  have 
it'ceivi'd  liiiii  w:inidy. 

vol..  111.  C 
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Mr  Zeurs  returns  from  Bonn,     [the  priory, 


Journal, 
1S6S. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Coii- 
greve,  17th 
March  186S. 


I  go  out  of  doors  very  little,  but  I  shall  open  the 
drawer  and  look  at  my  mittens  on  the  days  when  I 
don't  put  them  on. 

Jan. — Engaged  in  writing  Part  III.  of  '  Spanish 
Gypsy." 

Feb.  27. — Eetumed  last  evening  from  a  very 
pleasant  visit  to  Cambridge.^  I  am  stUl  only  at 
p.  5  of  Part  IV.,  haxing  had  a  wTetched  month  of 
incdaisc. 

March  1. — Finished  GuUlemin  on  '  The  Heavens,' 
and  the  4th  Book  of  the  '  Iliad.'  I  shall  now  read 
Grote. 

March  6. — EeacHng  Lubbock's  '  Prehistoric  Ages.' 

March  8. — Satiirday  concert.  Joacliim  and  Piatti, 
with  Schubert's  Ottett. 

We  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Torquay  for  a 
month,  and  I  can't  bear  to  go  without  saj'ing  a 
word  of  farewell  to  you.  How  sadly  little  we  have 
seen  each  other  this  winter  I  It  will  not  be  so  any 
more,  I  hope,  wUl  it  ? 

AYe  are  both  much  in  need  of  the  change,  for 
Mr  Lewes  has  got  rather  out  of  sorts  again  lately. 
When  we  come  back  I  shaU  ask  you  to  come  and 
look  at  us  before  the  bloom  is  oif.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  you  aU  are;  but  you  have  been  so 
1  Visit  to  Mr  W.  G.  Clark. 


1SC8.]  J'iJiit  to  Torquajf.  S.") 

little  iiispiriHl  for  note  -  writing  lately,  that  1  am 
ifniid  to  ask  you  to  send  me  a  line  to  the  Tost 
( tflice  at  Torquiiy.  I  really  deserve  nothing  of  my 
friiMids  at  present. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen  Torquay,  utur  to 
It  is  pretty,  hut  not  comparahle  to  Ilfraconibe;  and  noimeii. 
like  all  other  easily  accessible  sea-places,  it  is  sadly  iscs. 
<])oilcd   by   wealth   and    fashion,   which    leave   no 
scchided  walks,  and  tattoo  all  the  hills  with  ugly 
patterns  of  roads  and  villa  gardens.    Owr  seltishness 
does  not  adapt  itself  well  to  these  on-comings  of  the 
millennium. 

I  am  reading  about  savages  and  semi  -  savages, 
and  think  that  our  religious  oracles  wouhl  do  well 
In  study  .savage  ideas  by  a  method  of  comparison 
with  their  own.  Also,  I  am  studying  that  semi- 
!4iivage  jHHiin,  the  'Iliad.'  H<pw  enviable  it  is  to 
be  a  classic.  When  a  verse  in  the  '  Iliad '  bears 
-;ix  ditlereut  meanings,  and  nolxnly  knows  which  is 
the  right,  a  commentator  linds  this  eijuivocalne>s  in 
itself  adminible  ! 

Mr  lit'wes  ouite  agrees  with  you,  that  it  is  desir-  i.nuru> 

J»bn  lltaek- 

able  to  announce  the  jxxmu.     His  suggestion  is,  that   w.w.i.riMior 

,,     .  March  ItM. 

it  should  be  simjily  announced  as  "a  poeni  tirst, 
BTid  then  a  little  later  as  '  The  S|ianish  Oyi»sy,'  in 
order  to  give  a  new  detail  for  observation  in  the 


36  Title  of  'Tlif  S^Jctnish  Cri/psi/.'      [TORQUAY, 

Letter  to       secoutl   announcement.      I    chose    the    title,   'The 

John  Black-  ,         ,  . 

wood,  ciiai.f  Spanish  Gypsy,    a  long  time  ago,  because  it  is  a 

llai-ch  1S6S. 

little  m  the  fasmon  of  the  elder  di'amatists,  with 
whom  I  have  perhaps  more  cousinship  than  witli 
recent  poets.  Fedalma  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
Italian  name,  wliich  would  create  a  definite  expec- 
tation of  a  mistaken  kind,  and  is,  on  other  grounds, 
less  to  my  taste  than  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy.' 

Tliis  place  is  becoming  a  little  Loudon,  or  Lon- 
don subui'b.  Everywhere  houses  and  streets  are 
being  built,  and  Babbicombe  will  soon  be  joined  to 
Torquay. 

I  ahno-st  envy  you  the  excitement  of  golf,  which 
helps  the  fi'esh  air  to  exhilarate,  and  gives  variety 
of  exercise.  Walking  can  never  be  so  good  as  a 
game — if  one  loves  the  game.  But  when  a  friend 
of  jMr  Lewes's  urges  him  angrily  to  play  raquets  for 
his  health,  the  prospect  seems  dreary. 

We  are  afraid  of  being  entangled  in  excursion 
trains,  or  crowds  of  Easter  holiday  -  makers,  in 
Easter  week,  and  may  possibly  be  driven  back  next 
AVednesday.  But  we  are  loth  to  have  our  stay  so 
curtailed. 

Mr  Lewes  sends  his  kind  regards,  and  pities  all 
of  us  who  are  less  interested  in  ganglionic  cells. 
He  is  in  a  state  of  beatitude  about  the  poem. 


I'^ii'*. ]  l-'ihiiiilwii  of  Women.  '.\' 

We  tiiiil  :i  fiw  roliriMl  walks,  ainl  ari'  tlie  less  dis-   utirrt. 

fouteiUt'il  hecaiisc  the  wcatiiiT  is  perfect.     I  hope  Rrew.  «th 

1      •        111-1         ,.  ■  ■  ,  April  iwai. 

yon  are  sharing  the  (lelij,'hts  nf  sunshiiie  and  mooii- 

\'\'j}\\.  riiere  are  no  waves  here,  as  you  know;  hut 
under  such  skies  as  we  are  having,  sameness  is  so 
iK'autiful  that  we  find  no  fault, — and  there  is  a 
|)arli(iilar  hill  at  IJahhicoiiibo  of  the  richest  Span- 
ish red.  On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  we  came 
here,  having  avoided  all  trouble  in  journeying  and 
settling.  Hut  we  siioulil  not  come  again  without 
•ijiecial  cftll,  for  in  a  few  years  all  the  hills  will  be 
parts  of  a  lA>iidon  suburb. 

How  glorious  this  weather  is  for  the  hard  workers 
who  are  looking  forward  to  their  Easter  holiday  ! 
Hui  for  ourselves,  we  aiv  rallur  afraid  of  the  rail- 
way stations  in  holiday  time.  Certainly  we  arc 
ill  prepared  for  what  Tennyson  calls  the  "  To-l>c," 
•uid  it  is  good  that  we  shall  soon  jmss  from  this 
objective  existence. 

I  think   Uuskin  has  iioi   lu-en  encouraged  almut    \,Mrt\.< 

...  ,  .  V«.Uiiir 

women    hy  Ins  many  and   persistent  attempts   to  iiniich..ii. 

1     I    "        1 1  1         ,.11  *"•  *•**' 

leacli  thciu.      \\r  seems  to  have  found  them  want- .  iw* 

ing  in  real  .scientific  interest — l>ent  on  sentimental- 
ising in  everything. 

Wliat  1  should  like  to  be  sure  of,  as  a  rcdiill  of 
higher  eduaition  for  woineu  —  a  rusult   that   will 
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Conscience  in  Work. 


[TORQUAY, 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
Oth  April 
1S6S. 


Letter  to 
Mi-s  Con- 
gi-eve,  17  th 
April  IS6S. 


come  to  pass  over  my  gi'ave — is  theii*  recognitiou 
of  the  great  amoimt  of  social  unproductive  labour 
wliich  needs  to  be  done  by  women,  and  •which  is 
now  either  not  done  at  all  or  done  wretchedly.  No 
good  can  come  to  women,  more  than  to  any  class  of 
male  mortals,  while  each  aims  at  doing  the  highest 
kind  of  work  which  ought  rather  to  be  held  in 
sanctity  as  what  only  the  few  can  do  well.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  want  it  to  be  well  shown,  that  a  more 
thorough  education  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
odious  ^Tilgarity  of  our  notions  about  fiinctions  and 
employment,  and  to  propagate  the  true  gospel,  that 
the  deepest  disgrace  is  to  insist  on  doing  work  for 
whicli  we  are  imfit — to  do  work  of  any  sort  badly. 
There  are  many  points  of  tliis  kind  that  want  being 
lu-ged,  but  they  do  not  come  well  from  me. 

You  letter  came  just  at  tlie  right  time  to  greet 
us.  Thanks  for  that  pretty  remembrance.  We  are 
glad  to  be  at  home  again  with  our  home  comforts 
around  us,  though  we  became  deeply  in  love  with 
Torquay  in  the  daily  heightening  of  spring  beauties, 
and  the  gloiy  of  perpetual  blue  skies.  The  eight 
hours'  journey  (one  hour  more  than  we  paid  for) 
was  rather  disturbing ;  and,  I  think,  Mr  Lewes  has 
got  more  zoological  experience  than  health  from 
our  month's  deUght — but  a  delight  it   really  has 
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been  to  us  to  Imve  perfect  quiet  with  llie  red  liills,   i^tu-rt.. 

I  I  .  ,      ,  Mn*  0"n- 

the  sunsluiie,  and  tlic  sea.  ;,tivc,  inii 

I  shall  be  absorbed  for  the  next  fortnifjht,  so  that  ' ' 
I  cannot  allow  myself  the  sort  of  pleiisure  you 
kindly  project  for  us;  and  wiien  ilay  begins,  I 
want  you  to  come  and  stay  a  night  with  us.  I 
shall  be  ready  liy-and-by  for  such  lioliday-making, 
and  you  must  lie  good  to  me.  Will  you  give  Dr 
Congreve  my  thanks  for  his  pamphlet,  which  I 
read  at  Torqiuiy  with  great  interest  ?  All  protests 
tell,  lujwever  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  and  a  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  that  England  is  to  keep 
Ireland  under  all  conditions  was  what  I  had  wished 
to  be  made.  lUit  in  this  matter  he  will  liave  mucli 
more  important  concurrence  than  mine.  1  am 
Itearing  murh  in  miiul  ilie  great  task  of  the  trans- 
lation. When  it  is  completed  we  shall  be  able  and 
glad  to  do  what  we  were  not  a1)le  to  do  in  the  case 
of  the  'Discours  rrcliminairc,'  namely,  to  take  our 
share,  if  we  may,  in  the  expenses  of  jniblication. 

April  16. — Returned   home,  bringing   Book   IV.  Jmiru»i, 
tinished. 

April  18. — Went  with  Mr  I'igott  to  see  Holman 
Hunt's  gi-eat  iiicture,  "  Isabella  aiul  the  I'ot  of  IJiusil." 

Uttrr  i.> 

I  send  you  by  to-day's  }k)sI  tiie  manuscript  of  J"iin  iiuck. 
liook  IV.,  tiuit  it  may  be  at  luuiil  whenever  there  aphj  iste. 


40         Shortening  of  'Spanish  Gi/psi/.'     [THE  PRIORY, 


Letter  to 
Jolin  Black- 
wood, 'Jlst 
April  1868. 


Joiirnal, 
1S6S. 


is  opportimity  for  getting  it  into  print,  and  letting 
me  liave  it  in  that  form  for  correction.  It  is  desir- 
able to  get  as  forward  as  we  can,  in  case  of  the 
Americans  asking  for  delay  after  their  reception  of 
the  sheets— if  they  venture  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment. I  shall  send  the  MS.  of  Book  V.  (the  last) 
as  soon  as  headache  will  permit,  but  tliat  is  an 
uncertain  limit.  We  returned  from  Torquay  on 
the  16th,  leaving  the  glorious  weather  behind  us. 
AVe  were  more  in  love  with  the  place  on  a  better 
acquaintance :  the  weather,  and  the  spring  buds, 
and  the  choirs  of  birds,  made  it  seem  more  of  a 
paradise  to  us  every  day. 

The  poem  will  be  less  tragic  thau  I  threatened : 
Mr  Lewes  has  prevailed  on  me  to  return  to  my 
original  conception,  and  give  up  the  additional 
development,  which  I  determined  on  subsequently. 
The  poem  is  rather  shorter  in  consequence.  Don't 
you  tliiuk  that  my  artistic  deference  and  pliabihty 
deserve  that  it  should  also  be  better  in  conse- 
quence ?  I  now  end  it  as  I  detemiined  to  end  it 
when  I  first  conceived  the  story. 

April  25. — Finished  the  last  dialogue  between 
Silva  and  Fedalma.  ]Mr  and  ^Irs  Burue  Jones 
ihned  with  us. 

April  29. — Finished  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy.' 
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I   send  ymi  l>y  to-day's  post   tlie  coiiclusioii  of  uttrrto 

John  DIack. 

iln-  |>(X'in  ill  MS.,  and  tlie  eighteen  sheets  of  rensc.  wi.«i,  wh 
I'Ik-  Inst  l)(M)k  is  l)riL'f,  l>ut  I  may  truly  use  tlie 
old  cpifjram — tlint  it  would  linve  taken  less  time 
t"  make  il  loii;.'i'r.  It  is  a  j^ent  liorc  tiiat  the 
name  of  my  iieroiue  is  wrongly  spelt  in  all  the 
curlier  siieets.  It  is  a  fresh  proof  of  tlic  falli- 
liility  of  our  impressions  as  to  our  own  doings, 
that  I  would  have  confidently  attimied  the  nanie 
lo  l)e  spelt  Fedalnm  (as  it  ought  to  l)e)  in 
my  manuscript.  Yet  I  suppose  I  should  have 
uttirmed  falsely,  for  tiic  i  occurs  in  the  slips  con- 
stantly. 

As  I  siiall  not  see  these  paged  sheets  again, 
will  you  charitably  assure  me  that  the  alterations 
are  safely  nuide  ? 

Among  my  wife's  papers  were  four  or  five 
pages  of  MS.  iieaded,  "  Notes  on  the  Spanish 
(iypsy  anil  Tmgedy  in  general."  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  date  at  wliich  tiiis  fragment 
was  written,  an<l  it  seems  to  have  Xnxn  left 
unfinished.  Ihit  there  was  evidently  some  care 
to  preserve  it;  and  as  I  think  she  would  not 
iiave  ohjected  to  its  pri'sentation,  I  give  it  here 
exactly  as  it  stands.  It  comjiletcs  the  history 
of  the  iKKUii. 


4 2  Tlie  motif  of  the  Poem,     [the  piuoisy, 

Notes  nn       The  suliject  of  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy '  was  oriirinally 

■  Tlie  Span-  _  _  '^ 

ish  Gypsy.'  suggestccl  to  lue  by  a  picture  which  hangs  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Eocco  at  Venice,  over  the  door  of 
the  large  Sala  containing  Tintoretto's  frescoes.  It 
is  an  Annunciation,  said  to  be  by  Titian.  Of  course 
I  had  seen  numerous  pictures  of  this  subject  before, 
and  the  subject  had  always  attracted  me.  But  in 
this  my  second  visit  to  the  Scuola  di  San- Eocco, 
tliis  small  picture  of  Titian's,  pointed  out  to  me  for 
the  first  time,  brought  a  new  train  of  thought.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  here  was  a  great  dramatic 
motive  -  the  same  class  as  those  used  by  the 
Greek  imatists,  yet  specifically  differing  from 
them.  A  young  maiden,  believing  herself  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  the  chief  event  of  her  life — marriage 
— about  to  share  in  the  ordmary  lot  of  woman! lood, 
full  of  young  hope,  has  suddenly  amioimced  to  her 
that  she  is  chosen  to  fulfil  a  gi-eat  destiny,  entailing 
a,  terribly  different  experience  from  that  of  ordinary- 
womanhood.  She  is  chosen,  not  by  any  momentary 
arbitrariness,  but  as  a  result  of  foregoing  hereditary 
conditions :  she  obeys.  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord."  Here,  I  thought,  is  a  subject  grander 
than  that  of  Iphigenia,  and  it  has  never  been  used. 
I  came  home  with  this  in  my  mind,  meaning  to 
'dve  the  motive  a  clothing  in  some  smtable   set 
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iif   liistorical  and  local  conditions.     My  relicctitms  N.i^.on 

•  Tllr  M|i«Il- 

liioiiplit  nu'  notliiii';  tlmt  woidd  serve  me  except  uhcyi.y. 
that  moment  in  Spanish  history  when  the  struf^jlc 
witli  the  Moors  was  attaining  its  climax,  and  when 
lliere  was  the  gypsy  race  present  under  such  con- 
I  lit  ions  as  would  enable  me  to  get  my  herome  and 
the  iuTcditary  claim  on  her  among  the  gyj)sics. 
I  required  llie  opposition  of  race  to  give  tiie  need 
for  renouncing  tlie  expectation  of  marriage.  I 
could  not  use  the  Jews  or  the  Moors,  because  tlie 
facts  of  their  history  were  too  cousi)icuously  opjKjsed 
to  tlie  working  out  of  my  catastrophe.  Meanwhile 
the  subject  had  Iwconie  more  and  more  pregnant 
to  me.  I  .saw  it  miglit  be  taken  as  a  syndxil  of 
the  jmrt  wiiicli  is  played  in  the  general  human 
lot  by  hereditary  conditions  in  tiie  largest  sense, 
md  of  the  fact  that  what  we  call  duty  is  entirely 
iiiaile  uj)  of  .such  conditions;  for  even  in  cases  of 
just  antagonism  to  the  narrow  view  of  hereditary 
rlainis,  tile  whole  background  of  the  ])arliculnr 
I  niggle  is  made  up  of  our  inherited  nature.  Sii|)- 
[Mwe  for  a  moment  tlmt  our  conduct  at  great  cixxhs 
was  detennined  entindy  by  reflection,  without  the 
iiiimediate  intervention  of  feeling  which  su|H'r8edes 
nllection,  our  determination  as  to  the  right  would 
consist  in  an  adjustment  of  our  iuiiividiial  needs 


«; 


The  Collision  in  Tragedy,     [the  pkiory, 


Notes  on       to  the  dire  necessities  of  our  lot,  partly  as  to  our 

■  The  Span- 
ish Gypsy.'    natural  constitution,  partly  as  sharers  of  Ufe  with 

our  fellow-beings.     Tragedy  consists  in  the  terrible 

difficulty  of  this  adjustment — 

"  The  dire  strife 
Of  poor  Humanity's  afflicted  ysiW, 
Strugi,diiig  ill  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

Looking  at  indi\idual  lots,  I  seemed  to  see  in  each 
the  same  story,  wrought  out  with  more  or  less 
of  tragedy,  and  I  determined  the  elements  of  my 
drama  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas. 

In  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  dramatic 
structure,  it  must  not  be  considered  first  in  the 
light  of  doctrinal  sjTnbohsm,  but  in  the  light 
of  a  tragedy  representing  some  grand  collision 
in  the  human  lot.  And  it  must  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. A  good  tragic  subject  must  represent 
a  possible,  sufficiently  probable,  not  a  common 
action ;  and  to  be  reaUy  tragic,  it  must  represent 
irreparable  collision  between  the  individual  and 
the  general  (in  differing  degi'ees  of  generality). 
It  is  the  individual  with  wliom  we  sjTnpathise, 
and  the  general  of  which  we  recognise  the  irresis- 
tilile  power.  Tlie  truth  of  this  test  will  be  seen  by 
applying  it  to  the  greatest  tragedies.  The  collision 
of  Greek  tragedy  is  often  that  between  hereditary, 
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entailed  Nemesis,  and  the  peculiar  individual  lot,  s.,t«on 

■Tbc»p«n- 

awrtki'iiiiif,'  our  sympathy,  of  the   particular  man  uhOn-y-, 
or  woman  whom  thu  Nemesis  is  shown  to  srasp 
with  ti-rrific  force.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  "  Oresteia," 
there  is  the  dashinf;  of  two  irreconcilable  require- 
ments— two  duties,  as  we  should  say  in  thesu  times. 
The  murder  of  the  father  must  be  avenged  by  tlie 
murdi-r  of  the  mother,  which  must  again  be  avenged. 
'I'licsc  two  tragic  relations  of  the  intlividual  and  gen- 
I  ral,  and  of  two  irreconcilable  "  oughts,"  may  l)e — 
will  be — seen  to  be  almost  always  combined.     The 
(Ireeks  were  not  taking  an  artificial,  entirely  erron- 
eous standpoint  in  their  art— a  standpoint  which 
ilisappeared  altogether  with  tlieir  religion  and  tlieir 
art.     Tliey  ha<i  the  same  essential  elements  of  life 
preseutetl  to  them  as  we  have,  and  their  art  sym- 
iHjlisetl  these  in  grand  schematic  forms.     The  Pro- 
metheus represents  the  ineftectual  struggle  to  re- 
deem the  .small  and  miserable  race  of  man,  against 
the   stronger  ailverse   ordinances  tliat   govern  the 
frame  of  things  with  a  triumphant  }K)wer.     Coming 
to  modem  tragedies,  what  is  it  that  makes  "  Othello  " 
a  great  tragic  subject  ?     A  story  simply  of  a  jealous 
husband  is  elevated  into  a  most  patlielic  traginly 
by  the  hereditar>-  conditions  of  Othello's  lot.  which 
give  lum  a  subjective  ground  for  distrust.     Faust, 
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'  The  Span- 
ish GyiJsy.'    a  reasonable  ground  of  objection  against  the  whole 

structure  of  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy '  if  it  were  shown 
that  the  action  is  outrageously  improbable — lying 
outside  all  that  can  be  congruously  conceived  of 
human  actions.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  ground  of 
objection  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  act 
otherwise,  any  more  than  it  is  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion against  the  "Iphigenia  "  that  Agamemnon  would 
have  done  Ijetter  not  to  sacrifice  his  daughter. 

As  renunciations  coming  under  the  same  gi-eat 
.  class,  take  the  renunciation  of  marriage,  where  mar- 
riage cannot  take  place  without  entailing  misery 
on  the  children. 

A  tragedy  has  not  to  expound  why  the  uidividual 
must  give  way  to  the  general :  it  has  to  show  that 
it  is  compelled  to  give  way,  tlie  tragedy  consisting 
in  the  struggle  involved,  and  often  in  the  entirely 
h  •  \  calamitous  issue  in  spite  of  a  grand  submission. 
Silva  presents  the  tragedy  of  entire  rebellion : 
Fedalma  of  a  grand  submission,  which  is  rendered 
vain  by  the  effects  of  Silva's  rebellion :  Zarca,  the 
struggle  for  a  great  end,  rendered  vain  by  tlie 
surrounding  conditions  of  life. 

Now  what  is  the  fact  about  our  uidividual  lots  ? 
A  woman,  say,  finds  herself  on  the  earth  with  an 
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iiihi'rited  organisation :  she  may  lie  lame,  she  may  Ni.i«on 

...  ,.  ,  .  •Th.-S|«ii- 

iiilient  a  di.sea.se,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  a  iihonxy.' 
disease :  she  may  he  a  negress,  or  have  other 
marks  of  race  repulsive  in  the  community  where 
she  is  boni,  &c.,  &c.  One  may  go  on  for  a  long 
while  without  reaching  the  limits  of  the  commonest 
inlierited  misfortunes.  It  is  almost  a  mockery  to 
say  to  .sucli  luiman  heings,  "Seek  your  own  liap- 
piness."  The  utmost  approach  to  wellheing  that 
can  l»e  made  in  such  a  case  is  through  large 
resignation  and  acceptance  of  the  ine\itahle,  with 
as  mucli  effort  to  overcome  any  disadvantage  as 
good  sen.se  will  show  to  he  attended  witli  a  like- 
lihcKMl  of  success.  Any  one  nuiy  say,  that  is  the 
dictate  of  mere  rational  reflection.  But  calm 
can,  in  hanlly  any  human  organism,  !«  attained 
l>y  rational  retlection.  Ha])pily  we  are  not  left  to 
that.  Ix)ve,  pity,  constituting  sympathy,  and  gen- 
erous joy  with  regard  to  the  li>t  of  our  fellowmen, 
comes  in  —  lias  been  growing  since  the  beginning 
— enormou.sly  enhanced  by  wider  vision  of  results 
— by  an  iniagiuatiou  actively  interested  in  tlie  lot 
of  mankind  generally ;  ami  tlie-so  feelings  become 
piety  —  I.e.,  loving,  willing  submission,  and  liemic 
Proinetlienn  effort  towards  high  jjossibiiitii's,  wiiich 
may  result  from  our  indi\i.lual  lifi'. 


48  Tlie  Moral  Satiction.       [the  priory, 

Notes  on  There  is   really  no   moral  "  sanction "  but   this 

'The  Span-  .  -ii        i  i     • 

isii  Gypsy.'  inwarcl  impulse.  The  will  of  God  is  the  same 
(  thing  as  the  will  of  other  men,  compelling  us  to 
work  anil  avoid  what  they  have  seen  to  be  harm- 
ful to  social  existence.  Disjoined  irom  any  per- 
ceived good,  the  di\'ine  will  is  simply  so  much 
as  we  have  ascertained  of  the  facts  of  existence 
which  compel  obedience  at  our  peril.  Any  other 
notion  comes  from  the  supposition  of  arbitrary 
revelation. 

That  favourite  view,  expressed  so  often  in 
Clough's  poems,  of  doing  duty  in  blindness  as 
to  the  result,  is  likely  to  deepen  the  substitution 
of  egoistic  yearnings  for  really  moral  impulses. 
We  cannot  be  utterly  blind  to  the  results  of  duty, 
since  that  cannot  be  duty  which  is  not  already 
judged  to  be  for  human  good.  To  say  the  contrary, 
is  to  say  that  mankind  have  reached  no  inductions 
as  to  what  is  for  their  good  or  evil. 

The  art  which  leaves  tlie  soul  in  despair  is  lam- 
ing to  tlie  soul,  and  is  denounced  by  the  liealthy 
sentiment  of  an  active  community.  The  consola- 
tory elements  in  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy '  are  derived 
from  two  convictions  or  sentiments  which  so  con- 
spicuously pervade  it,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
its  very  warp  on  which  the  whole  action  is  woven. 


l'«w.1  JicnnticiaCion.  tO 

These  are — (1)  The  imiM»rtauce  of  in(li\'iilual  deeds;  xotMon 

.  '  Tlio  8|«ii- 

(2)  Tlie  all-sumciency  of  the  soul's  passions  m  de-  ut.  o>i«y.' 
teniiinin;^  sjnnpatlietic  action. 

In  Silva  is  presented  the  claim  of  fidelity  l(j 
social  pledfjes;  in  Fetlalma,  the  claim  constituted 
by  an  hereilitary  lot  less  consciously  shared. 

With  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  Love:  if  it 
wore  a  fact  without  exception  that  man  or  woman 
never  did  renounce  the  joys  of  love,  there  could 
never  have  sprung  up  a  notion  that  such  renun- 
ciation could  present  itself  as  a  duty.  If  no  jiarents 
liad  ever  cared  for  their  children,  how  could  parental 
atrection  liave  heon  reckoned  among  the  elements 
of  life  ?  Hut  wliat  are  tlie  facts  in  relation  to  this 
matter  ?  Will  any  one  say  that  faitlifulness  to 
the  marriage  tie  has  never  been  regarded  a.s  a  duty, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  profoundest  passion 
exiKjrienced  after  marriage  ?  Is  Guinevere's  con- 
duct the  tyj)e  of  duty  ? 

Yes,  I  am  at  rest  now — only  a  few  pages  of  revise  uttrrtn 
to  look  at  more.     My  chief  excitement  and  pleasure  :ih  Ji»y  ' 
in  the  work  are  over;  for  when  I  have  once  written 
anything,  ami  it  is  gone  out  of  my  jKiwer,  I  think 
of  it  as  little  as  jxissible.     Next  to  the  dning  nf  the 
thing,  of  course,  Mr  I>>wes's  delight  in  it  is  the  cn'am 

VOL.  III.  I> 
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Lcttoi-to       of  all  syini^athy,  though  I  care  enough  about  tlie 

sirs  Bray, 

7th  May        sYiiipathy  of  otliei'S  to  be  very  grateful  for  any  they 

1808. 

give  me.  Don't  you  imagine  how  the  people  who 
consider  writing  simply  as  a  money -getting  profes- 
sion will  despise  me  for  choosing  a  work  liy  wluch 
I  could  only  get  hundreds,  where  for  a  novel  I  could 
get  thousands  ?  I  cannot  help  asking  you  to  admire 
what  my  husband  is,  compared  with  many  possible 
husbands — I  mean,  in  urging  me  to  produce  a  poem 
rather  than  anytliing  in  a  worldly  sense  more  pro- 
fitable. I  expect  a  good  ileal  of  disgust  to  be  felt 
towards  me  in  many  quarters  for  doing  what  was 
not  looked  for  fi-om  me,  and  becoming  unreadable 
to  many  who  have  hitlierto  found  me  readable  and 
debatable.  Keligion  and  no\'els  every  ignorant 
person  feels  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon,  but 
en  fait  de  podsic,  a  large  number  of  them  "  only  read 
.Shakspeare."  But  enough  of  that. 
Letter  to  Before  we  set  off  to  Germany,  I  want  to  tell  you 

Ha"rris"'ii,  tliat  a  copy  of  'The  Spanish  Gypsy'  will  be  sent  to 
isr.8.  ''^  you.  If  tliere  had  Vieen  time  before  our  going  away, 
I  should  liave  written  on  the  tly-leaf  that  it  was 
offered  by  the  author  "in  grateful  remembrance." 
For  I  especially  desire  that  you  should  understand 
my  reasons  for  asking  you  to  accept  the  book  to  lie 
retrospective  and  not  jirospective. 
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Aii'l  I  am  noing  out  of  reacli  of  all  letters,  so  that   i^turio 

Fnilrrlc 

Villi  an-  fri'L-  fruin  any  need  to  write  to  me,  and  may   iiani«..ii, 
let  tlie  luHik  lie  till  you  like  to  open  it.  ison. 

I  "(ive  away  my  books  only  by  exception,  antl  in 
venturing  to  make  you  an  exceptional  person  in  tliLs 
matter.  I  am  urged  by  the  strong  wish  to  express 
my  value  for  the  help  ami  sympathy  you  gave  me 
two  yi'ars  ago.  ' 

The  nninuseript  of  '  Tlie  Sj>iini.sh  Ciypsy  '  bears 
tlie  following  inscription  : — 
■  To  my  dear — every  day  dearer — Husband." 

Ve.s,  indeed,    I   not    only   remember  your  letter,  i.<turi.i 

Kiviloric 

l)Ut   have  always   kept   it  at   hand,  and   have  ivad   n»rri~.n, 

•-Mtli  (T)  May 

it  many  times.     Within  the.se  latter  months  1  have   isos. 
seemeil    to   .see    in    the   distance    a    possible    p<K'm 
slia|)i'il  un  your  iilea.     Hut  it  would  be  better  for 
y»)U  to  encourage  tiie  growth  towards  ivalisation  in 
your  own  mind,  rallier  than  trust  to  tnuisplantutioii. 

My  own  faint  conception  is  that  t>f  a  fnmkly 
Utopian  construction,  freeing  tiie  jXH-'t  from  all  liK-al 
emlmrm.ssnient.s.  Great  epics  have  always  been 
more  or  les-s  «if  tins  character — only  the  construc- 
tion has  la-en  of  tiie  |inst,  not  of  tiie  future. 

Write  to  me  J'us^e  liiiUnntf,  Haden-Haden,  within 
the  next  fortnight.  My  lieml  will  have  got  ilearer 
then. 
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jnurnni,  3fay  26. — We  set  out  this  eveniiio-  on  our  journey 

to  Baden,  spending  the'  night  at  Dover.  Our  route 
was  Ijy  Tournay,  Liege,  Bonn,  and  Frankfort,  to 
Badeu,  where  we  stayed  nine  days :  then  to  Peters- 
thai,  where  we  stayed  three  weeks :  then  to  Frei- 
burg, St  Margen,  Basle,  Thun,  and  Interlaken. 
From  Interlaken  we  came  by  Friboiu'g,  Neuchatel, 
.    Dijon,  to  Paris  and  Folkestone. 

Letter  to  We  got  your  letter  yesterday  here  among  the 

John  Black- 
wood, vth      peacefid  mountain-tops.     After  ascending  gradually 

July  1S6S. 

(in  a  carriage)  for  nearly  four  hours,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  region  of  grass,  corn,  and  pine  woods,  so 
beautifidJy  varied  that  we  seem  to  be  walking  in  a 
great  park  laid  out  for  our  special  delight.  The 
monks  as  usual  found  out  the  friendly  solitude,  and 
tliis  place  of  St  Margen  was  originally  nothing  but 
an  Augustiniau  monastery.  About  three  miles  off 
is  another  place  of  like  origin,  called  St  Peter's, 
formerly  a  Benedictine  monastery,  and  still  used  as 
a  place  of  preparation  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
The  monks  have  all  vanished,  but  the  people  are 
devout  Catholics.  At  e\'ery  lialf-mHe  by  tlie  road- 
side is  a  carefully  kept  crucitix ;  and  last  niglit,  as 
we  were  having  our  supper  in  the  common  room  of 
the  inn,  we  suddenly  heard  sounds  tliat  seemed  to 
me  like  those  of  an  accordion.     "  Is  that  a  zither  ? " 
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sjud   Jlr    Ixwcs   to  the  (uTiiiaii   huly  by  his  side,   utirrto 

"No — It  IS  prayer.       Tlie  servants,  by  themselves —   «r..«i, 7th 

II  II  -1  -1  ••"'>  "***• 

the  lu)st  ami  hostess  were  in  the  siuuc  room  with  us 

— were  saying  their  evening  prayers,  men's  and 
women's  voices  blending  in  umisually  correct  har- 
mony. The  same  loud  ])niyer  is  heard  at  morning, 
no(m,  an<l  eveninu',  from  tlic  .sheplicrds  and  workers 
in  the  fields.  We  su])pose  that  tiie  believers  in  Mr 
Home  and  in  Aladame  Rachel  would  pronounce 
these  people  "grossly  superstitious."  The  land  is 
cultivated  liy  rich  peasant  proprietoi-s,  and  the 
[x'ople  here,  as  in  IVtersthal,  look  healthy  and  con- 
tented. This  really  adds  to  one's  pleasure  in  seeing 
natunU  l>eiiutic.s.  In  Xortli  (ierniany,  at  Ilinenau, 
we  were  constantly  pained  by  meeting  peasants  who 
l(H)ke(l  underfed  and  mi.serable.  Unhappily,  the 
weatlier  is  too  cold  and  ilamp,  and  our  accommoda- 
tions are  too  scanty  under  such  circumstances,  for 
us  to  remain  here  and  enjoy  the  endless  walks  and 
the  sunsets  that  would  make  up  for  other  negatives 
in  fine  warm  weather.  We  return  to  Freiburg  to- 
morrow, and  from  thence  we  shall  go  on  by  ensy 
stages  tlirough  Switzerland,  by  Tliun  and  Vevay  to 
Geneva,  where  I  want  to  see  my  old  friends  once 
more. 

We  shall  In;  .so  constantly  on  the  move,  that  it 


July  ISiiS. 
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might  be  a  vaiii   trouble   on   your    part    to    shoot 
another  letter  after  such  flying  birds. 

Journal,  July  2o. — Arrived  at  home  (from  Baden  journey). 

Letter  to  ^^  got  liouie  last  night — sooner  than  we  expected, 

Jolin  Black-     i  1^1  ^    ^         n  i. 

wood  34th  uecause  we  gave  up  the  round  by  beneva,  as  too 
long  and  exciting.  I  daresay  the  tlu'ee  weeks  since 
we  heard  fi-om  you  seem  very  short  to  you,  passed 
amid  your  usual  occupations.  To  us  they  seem 
long,  for  we  have  been  constantly  changing  our 
scene.  Our  two  moiitlis  have  been  spent  delight- 
fully in  seeing  fresh  natiu-al  beauties,  and  with  the 
occasional  cheering  influence  of  kind  people.  But 
I  think  we  were  hardly  ever,  except  in  Spain,  so 
long  ignorant  of  home  sayings  and  domgs,  for  we 
have  been  chiefly  in  regions  innocent  even  of  '  Galig- 
naui.'  The  weather  with  us  lias  never  been  oppres- 
sively hot;  and  storms  or  quiet  rains  have  been 
fi'equent.  But  our  bit  of  burnt-up  lawn  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  dryness  here.  I  believe  I  did  not 
thank  you  for  the  offer  of  '  Kinglake,'  which  we 
gratefully  accept.  And  will  you  kindly  order  a 
copy  of  tlie  poem  to  be  sent  to  Gerald  Massey, 
Hemel-Hempstead. 

A  friendly  gentleman  at  Belfast  sends  me  a  list 
of  emendations  for  some  of  my  verses,  which  are 
verv  characteristic  and  amusing. 
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I  licipc  yciii  li;ivi'  k('[il  wi'll  lliii>iij,'li  till'  licnt. 
^^^•  me  lomc  Imtk  in  fireat  force — for  sucli  feeble 
wretches. 

As  to  tlie  reviews,  we  expected  ihein  to  be  %vritteu  uturto 

John  BlMk- 

l>v  omiiisfii'iit  ])ei'soiia"as,  but  we  did  not  expect  so  wowi,  wti. 

July  186S, 

Imd  11  review  as  that  Mr  lAnves  found  in  tlie  '  I'all 
Mall.'  I  have  read  no  notice  except  that  in  the 
'Spectator,'  whidi  was  modest  in  tone.  .V  very 
silly  gentleman,  Mr  I.ewes  says,  undertakes  tu  ad- 
monish me  in  the  'Westminster;'  and  he  tliinks 
the  best  litrrnn/  notice  of  the  jiocm  tliat  lias  come 
l)efore  him  is  in  the  '  Athemium.'  After  all,  I 
think  there  would  have  been  goo«l  rea.son  to  doubt 
that  the  poem  hail  either  novt-Uy  or  any  oilier 
considcndile  intrinsic  rea.sou  to  Justify  its  being 
written,  if  the  periixlicals  had  cried  out "  Hosanna  ' " 
I  am  sure  you  a])preeiate  all  the  conditions  better 
than  I  can,  after  your  long  experience  of  the  rela- 
tions l)etween  authors  and  critics.  I  am  serene, 
because  I  only  expected  the  unfavourable.  To-day 
the  heat  is  s(j  great,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  even 
to  read  a  iKiok  that  requires  any  thought.  I-<>ndiin 
is  a  bail  exchange  for  the  mountains. 

1  enclose  a  list  of  corrt^clions  for  the  reprint.     I   i^it«io 

Jollll    llMCk- 

am   indebted    to   my   friendly  corresjiondent    fnnii  w.«.i.  wh 

July  |ww 

Belfast  for  |Miintiug  out  several  oversights,  which 
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Letter  to       I  aiu  asliamed  of,  after  all  the  proof  readincj.     But 

John  Black-  ° 

wood, 30th     among  the  well-established    truths   of    wliich   I 

July  186S. 

never  doubt,  the  fallibility  of  my  own  brain  stands 
first. 

I  suppose  [Mudie  and  the  other  librarians  will 
not  part  with  their  copies  of  the  poems  quite  as 
soon  as  they  would  part  with  their  more  abundant 
copies  of  a  novel.  And  this  supposition,  if  war- 
ranted, would  be  an  encouragement  to  reprint 
another  moderate  edition  at  the  same  price.  Per- 
haps before  a  cheaper  edition  is  prepared,  I  may 
add  to  the  corrections,  but  at  present  my  mind 
resists  strongly  the  effort  to  go  back  on  its  old 
work. 

I  think  I  never  mentioned  to  you  that  the  occa- 
sional use  of  irregular  verses,  and  especially  verses 
of  twelve  syllables,  has  been  a  principle  with  me, 
and  is  found  in  all  the  finest  writers  of  blank  verse. 
I  mention  it  now  because,  as  you  have  a  certain 
solidarity  with  my  poetical  doings,  I  would  not 
have  your  soul  vexed  by  tlie  detective  wisdom  of 
critics.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  saying 
of  Balzac's — "  When  I  want  the  world  to  praise  my 
novels,  I  write  a  drama ;  when  I  want  them  to 
praise  my  drama,  I  write  a  novel "  ? 

On  the  wliole,  however,  I  shoidd  think  I  have 
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nidic  to  lit-  j^iali'fiil  I'ur  tliaii  t"  i^ruuiljle  al.  Air 
Lewes  reiul  me  out  Inst  night  some  very  generous 
passjigcs  friiiii  the  '  St  Paul's  Magazine' 

AuffuM.  —  IJeafUiig  1st  Book    of    Lucretius,  6th   I'mnmi, 

1S<W. 

BiMik  i)f  till!  '  Iliad,' "  Samson  Agonistes,"  Warton's 
'History  <>f  Kiiglish  Poetry,'  Grote,  2(1  volume, 
'  Marcus  Aurdius,'  '  Vita  Nuova,'  vol.  iv.  chap.  i.  of 
the  'Politiiiue  Positive,'  Guest  on  'English  IJhythms,' 
Maurice's  '  Lectures  on  Casuistry.' 

Sept.  19. — We  returneil  from  a  Nnsit  to  Yorkshire. 
On  Monday  \vc  went  to  I^eds,  anil  were  receivcil  hy 
I)r  L'lid'ord  Allhutt,  wilii  wiiom  we  stayed  till  tlie 
middle  of  tlie  day  on  Wednesday.  Tlien  we  went  by 
train  to  Ilklcy,  and  from  thence  took  a  carriage  to 
Bolton.  The  weather  Iiad  been  gray  fur  two  days, 
but  on  this  evening  the  sun  .slione  out,  and  we  had  a 
delightful  stroll  before  dinner,  getting  our  Hrst 
view  of  the  Priory.  On  Timrsday  we  spent  the 
wiiole  day  in  rambling  through  the  woods  to  Har- 
den Tower  and  back.  <  )ur  comfortable  little  inn 
was  the  Ked  Lion,  and  we  were  tempted  to  lengthen 
our  stay.  But  on  Friday  morning  the  sky  was 
threatening,  so  we  started  fur  Newark,  which  we 
had  visited  in  old  days  on  our  exiH,'dition  to  Gains- 
lM)rough.  At  Newark  we  found  our  old  inn,  the 
Kam,  upp(»site  tlie  ruins  of  the  cnstle,  and  then  we 
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went  foi'  a  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  see- 
ing some  charming  quiet  landscapes. 
Letter  tci  This  note  comes  to  greet  yon  on  your  return  lionie, 

Mrs  Coii- 

greve,  20th     but  it  Cannot  greet  you  so  sweetly  as  yoiu-  letter 

Sept.  1S6S. 

did  me  on  our  arrival  from  Leeds  last  night.  I 
think  it  gave  me  a  deeper  pleasure  than  any  I  have 
had  for  a  long  while.  I  am  very  gi'ateful  to  you  for  it. 
We  went  to  Leeds  on  Monday,  and  stayed  two 
days  with  Dr  Allbutt.  Dr  Bridges  dined  with  us 
one  day,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  delightful  chat. 
But  I  will  tell  you  everything  when  we  see  you. 
Let  tliat  be  soon — will  you  not  ?  We  shall  be  glad 
of  any  arrangement  that  will  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  Dr  Congreve,  and  Emily,  either 
separately  or  all  together.  Please  forgive  me  if  I 
seem  very  fussy  about  your  all  coming.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  we  shall  feel  it  the  greatest 
kindness  in  you  if  you  will  all  choose  to  come,  and 
also  clioose  Jioir  to  come — either  to  lunch  or  dinner, 
and  either  apart  or  all  together.  I  hope  to  find 
that  yiiu  are  much  tlie  better  for  your  journey — 
lietter  both  in  body  and  soul.  One  has  immense 
need  of  encouragement,  but  it  seems  to  come  more 
easily  from  the  dead  than  from  the  living. 

Letter  to  '  ,  ,.   .         , 

joim  Black-        \  our  letter  gave  an  additional  gusto  to  my  tea 
sept'isos.     and  toast  tliis  morning.     Tlie  greater  confidence  of 
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tli(Mrarlciii  siiliscriliiii";  fur  tlie  second  cilitioii  is,  mi   ix-ii.rt-i 

.t.iliii  llUik- 

aevcml  •nDiimls,  u  sntisfnctory  intlicntion ;   but,  iis  w—i,  jhii 
you  observe,  we  slmll  be  still  better  pleased  ti)  know 
tlmt  tlie  copies  are  not  slunil)ering  on  the  counters, 
l>ut  iiuvinj;  an  actfve  life  in  tlie  hands  of  readers. 

I  am  now  j;i>in;;  carefully  tlirouj,'li  the  poem  for 
the  sake  of  correction.  I  have  reail  it  throut,'h 
once,  and  have  at  present  found  some  ten  or  twelve 
siiinll  alterations  to  be  added  to  those  already  made. 
Ihit  1  shall  rrn  tlirf)ui,'Ii  it  aj,'ain  more  than  once,  for  I 
wish  to  Ik.'  able  to  put  "revised"  to  tlie  third  edi- 
tion, and  to  leave  iiotliin;.'  that  my  conscience  is  not 
ready  to  swear  by.  1  tliink  it  will  be  desirable  for 
me  to  see  proofs.  It  is  possible  in  many  clo.sely 
consecutive  rendings  not  to  see  errors  which  strike 
one  immediately  on  takiiiji  up  the  pages  after  a 
giMwl  long  interval. 

We  are  feeling  much  obliged  for  a  co])y  of '  King- 
lake,'  wliidi  I  am  reading  aloud  to  Mr  Ix>wes  as  a 
part  of  our  evening's  entertainment  and  editituition, 
ln^ginning  again  from  the  lieginning. 

This  week  we  liave  liatl  perfect  autumnal  days, 
though  liust  week,  when  we  were  in  Yorkshire,  we 
also  lliought  that  the  time  of  outside  chills  luul 
in.side  fires  was  iK'ginning. 

Wc  do  not  often  .see  a  place  which  is  a  gintd  foil 
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for  London,  Imt  certainly  Leeds  is  in  a  lower  circle 
of  the  great  town — Inferno. 
Letter  to  I  cioi  imagine  how  delicious  your  country  home 

Madame 

Bodiciion,      has  been  under  the  glorious  skies  we  have  been 

25th  Sept. 

1S6S.  ha\'ing — glorious  even  in  London.      Yesterday  we 

had  Dr  and  Mrs  Congreve,  and  went  with  them 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  on  our  return,  about 
5  o'clock,  I  could  not  help  pausing  and  exclaiming 
at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  liglit  on  Eegent's 
Park,  exalting  It  into  something  that  the  young 
Turner  would  have  wanted  to  paint. 

We  went  to  Leeds  last  week — saw  your  favourite 
David  Cox,  and  thought  of  j'ou  the  while.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  finer  there  in  landscape 
than  that  Welsh  funeral.  Among  the  figure-paint- 
ers Watts  and  old  Pliilip  are  supreme. 

We  went  on  from  Leeds  to  Bolton,  and  spent  a 
day  in  wandering  through  the  grand  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wliarfe.  Altogether  our  visit  to 
Yorkshire  was  extremely  agreeable.  Our  host,  Dr 
Allbutt,  is  a  good,  clever,  graceful  man,  enough  to 
enable  one  to  be  cheerful  under  the  horrible  smoke 
of  ugly  Leeds ;  and  the  fine  hospital,  which,  he  says, 
is  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose,  is  another  miti- 
gation. You  woidd  like  to  see  the  tasteful  subdued 
ornamentation  in  the  rooms  which  are  to  be  sick 
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wiinls.     ticli  jiiiysiLian  is  iiccumulatiii<;  omaiiu'ii-  utt.ru. 
tal  i)lijects  for  his  own  ward — chromo-lithographs,  B..hch..ii. 

2ithSr|.l. 

&c. — sucIj  as  will  sootlie  sick  eyes.  is.w. 

It  was  ([uite  coM  iu  that  northerly  region.  Your 
picture  keeps  a  memory  of  suusliiue  on  my  wall 
even  on  tliis  dark  nioniing. 

I   have   gone  through    the   ijoeni  twice  for  the  u^turto 

Juliii  Hlack- 

sake  of  revision,  and  liave  a  crop  of  small  cor-  wi«i.  21.1 

<K:t.lS«8. 

rections — only  in  one  case  extending  to  tlie  inser- 
tion of  a  new  line.  But  I  wish  to  see  the  proof- 
sheets,  so  that  "Ke\'ised  by  the  Author"  may  be 
put  in  the  advertisement  and  on  tlie  title-page. 

Unhappily  my  healtli  has  l)een  unusually  liad 
since  we  retumeil  from  abroad,  so  that  the  time 
has  been  a  good  deal  wasted  I'U  tlie  endurance 
of  jiialaise ;  but  I  am  brotnling  over  many  things, 
and  hojie  that  coming  months  will  not  l»e  barren. 
As  to  the  criticisms,  I  supjxise  tliat  letter  poets 
tlian  I  have  gone  througii  worse  receptions.  In 
spite  of  my  reason  and  of  my  low  ex])ectations, 
I  am  too  8u.sceptible  to  all  tliscouragement  not  to 
iiave  lieen  depressingly  aflected  by  some  few  tilings 
in  the  shajH"  of  criticism  which  I  liave  lieen  obligetl 
to  know.  Yet  I  am  ashame»l  of  caring  about 
anything  that  cannot  lie  taken  ns  strict  evidence 
against  the  value  of  mv  Knik.     So  far  lus  I  have 
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Letter  to       been  able  to  uuderstaud,  there  is  a  striking  clis- 

John  Black- 

wnod,  2i.st     agreement  among  the  re^^ewers  as  to  what  is  best 

0(!t.  ISliS. 

and  what  is  worst ;  and  the  weight  of  agreement, 
even  on  the  latter  point,  is  considerably  diminished 
by  the  reflection  that  tlu-ee  diiferent  re^dews  may 
be  three  different  phases  of  the  same  gentleman, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  earning  as  many  guineas 
as  he  can  by  making  easy  remarks  on  George  Eliot. 
But  as  dear  Scott's  characters  say,  "  Let  that  flee 
stick  in  the  wa'  —  when  the  dirt's  dry  it'll  rub 
out."  I  shall  look  at  '  Doubles  and  Quits '  as  you 
recommend.  I  read  the  two  first  numbers  of 
'  Madame  Amelia,'  and  thought  them  promising. 

I  sympathise  with  your  melancholy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  quitting  the  country — though  compared 
witli  London,  beautiful  Edinburgh  is  country. 
Perhaps  some  good  tliick  mists  will  come  to  re- 
concile you  with  the  migration. 

We  have  been  using  the  fine  autumn  days  for 
flights  into  Kent  between  Simdays.  The  rich 
woods  about  Sevenoaks  and  Cluselliurst  are  a 
delight  to  the  eyes,  and  the  stUlness  is  a  rest  to 
every  nerve. 
Journal,  Oct.  22. — Ecceivcd  a  letter  fi-om  Blackwood,  sav- 

ISdS 

ing  that  'The  Spanish  Clypsy'  must  soon  go  into 
a  third  edition.     I  sent  mv  con'ections  for  it. 
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Al   last    I    liavc  s|iirit    enough   in   iia-   to  tliiink   uaurtn 

Mr.  Om- 

VDii  for  your   vulualile  fiift,  which    Kiiiily  kiiully  ««>,>,  271I1 

o.t.  is<w. 
liroiif^lit  WW  ill  lier  liiuul.     I  am  j,Tatefiil  for  it — 

not  only   hecause    tiic    nu'iUillion '   is  a   jiossession 

whiili     I    shnll    always    liolil    ])reciaus,    but    also 

luicause   you    thought   of    me    among  those   whom 

you   woulil  choose  to  be  its  owners. 

I  hope  you  are  able  to  enjoy  some  walking  in 
these  sunshiny  mornings.  We  Jiad  a  long  ilri\f 
ripiinil  by  Hemlon  anil  Finchley  yesterday  morning, 
anil  ilrank  .so  nuicii  clear  air  anil  joy  from  the  siglit 
of  trees  and  lields,  that  T  am  (iiiite  a  new-old- 
rreature. 

I  think  you  will  not  be  .sorry  to  hear  that  '  The 
S))anish  (Iy]).sy '  is  .so  nearly  out  of  print  again, 
that  the  publishers  an-  preparing  a  new  cheajier 
edition.  The  .second  edition  was  all  bought  up 
(sub.scribetl   for)  by  the  booksellers  the  tirst  day. 

Your  pretty  letter  is  irresistible.     May  we  then   uti.n.. 

Mra  l"»wi- 

U-  with  you  on  Tuesday  somewhere  alnjut  twelve,  nm.,  :ioiii 
and  return  honu-  on  Wednesday  by  afternoon  day- 
light i"  It  the  weather  -should  be  very  cold  or  wet 
on  Tuesday,  we  must  renounce  or  defer  our  plea.sure, 
U'cau.se  we  are  Itoth  to<j  rickety  to  run  the  risk  of 
taking  ciilil.  So  you  see  we  are  very  much  in  need 
'  tir I 'oiiiif. 
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Letter  to 

Mrs  Con- 

greve, 

Tliursilay 

evening, 

12tU  Nov. 

186S. 


of  such  sweet  fiiendliness  as  yours  gives  us  faith 
iu,  to  keep  us  cheerfiJ  under  the  burthen  of  the 
flesh. 

Nov.  ?>. — Went  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Con- 
areves  at  Wandsworth. 

Nov.  4. — We  set  oft'  for  Sheffiekl,  where  we  went 
over  a  great  iron  and  steel  factory,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr  Benzon.  On  Saturday,  the  7th,  we 
went  to  IMatlock,  and  stayed  till  Tuesday.  I  re- 
cognised the  objects  wliich  I  had  seen  with  my 
father  nearly  tliirty  years  before — the  turn  of  the 
road  at  Cromford,  the  Ark-svi'ights'  house,  and  the 
cottages  with  the  stone  floors  chalked  in  patterns. 
The  landscape  was  still  ricli  with  autumn  leaves. 

We  got  home  last  night,  after  delicious  days 
spent  at  Matlock.  I  was  so  renovated  that  my 
head  was  clearer,  and  I  was  more  unconscious  of 
my  body,  than  at  the  best  of  times  for  many 
months.  But  it  seemed  suddenly  colder  when 
we  were  in  London,  and  old  uneasy  sensations  are 
revisiting  us  both  to-day. 

I  wonder  whether  you  will  soon  want  to  come 
to  town,  and  wiU  send  me  word  that  you  will  come 
and  take  slielter  with  us  for  the  night  ?  The  bed 
is  no  softer  and  no  broader;  but  will  you  not  be 
tempted  by  a  new  carpet  and  a  new  bit  of  matting 
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for  your  Imtli  ? — perliaps  there  will  even  lu'  a  new  i^urrtn 

»lr»C<in- 

fi'mk-r?     If  you  want  to  shop,  I  will  take  you  in  grrvf, 

,/  Thurviiy 

till'    liroUJ^hani.  cvminR, 

12th  Nov. 

I  tliiiik  you  will  bo  just  able  In  make  out  this  is<k. 

nolo,  writli'u,  l>y  a  sudden  impulse,  on   my  knee 
over  the  (ire. 

No  oracle  would  dare  to  pretlict  what  will  1)C  Lett"  to 

Madnmi* 

our  next  initnation.     Don't  be  surprised  if  we  go  ik»iichoi., 

■^  '  IfithNov. 

to   the   borilers  of  the  White  Sea,  to  escape  the  isos. 
fitful  fast  and  loose,  hot  and  cold,  of  the  London 
cliuuite. 

We  enjoyed  our  journey  to  the  North.  It  was 
a  great  experience  to  me  to  see  the  stupendous 
iron-works  at  Shellield :  and  then,  for  a  variety, 
we  went  to  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  Matlock,  and 
I  recognised  all  the  spot.s  I  had  carried  in  my 
memory  for  more  than  live-aiid-twenty  years.  I 
ilnivc  through  that  region  with  my  father  when  I 
was  a  young  giig — not  very  full  of  hope  altout  my 
woman's  future.  I  am  one  of  tiiose  jn'rhaps  excep- 
tional jieople  whose  early  childish  drainis  were 
much  less  happy  than  the  real  outcome  of  life. 

I  think  your  birthday  comes  after  mine;  but  I   utirrt.i 
am   determined    to   write  beforehand   to  jjrove  to  iiranrii, 

aOth  Nov. 

you  that  I  Kar  you  in  my  thoughts  without  any  ims. 
external  reminder. 

Vnl„  III.  K 
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Letter  to  I  suppose  we  are  both  getting  too  old  to  care 

Miss  Sara 

Henneu,       aljout   beuig  wisliecl   many  happy  returns   of   the 

20th  Nov. 

186S.  day.     AVe  shall  be  content  to  wish  each  other  as 

many  more  years  as  can  carry  with  them  some 
joy  and  calm  satisfaction  in  the  sense  of  living. 
But  there  is  one  definite  prospect  for  you  which 
I  may  fairly  hope  for,  as  I  do  most  tenderly — the 
prospect  that  tills  time  next  year  yon  will  be 
looking  back  on  your  achieved  work  as  a  good 
seed -sowing.  Some  sadness  there  must  always 
be  in  saying  good-bye  to  a  work  which  is  done 
with  love ;  but  there  may — I  trust  there  vyill — 
be  a  compensating  good  in  feeling  that  the  tlung 
you  yearned  to  do  is  gone  safely  out  of  reach  of 
casualties  that  mi"ht  have  cut  it  short. 

"We  have  lieen  to  Sheffield  at  the  seducing  in- 
vitation of  a  friend,  who  showed  us  the  miracu- 
lous iron-works  there ;  and  afterwards  we  turned 
aside  to  beautiful  ilatlock,  where  I  found  again 
the  spots,  the  turns  of  road,  the  rows  of  stone 
cottages,  the  rushing  river  Derwent,  and  tlie 
Arkwright  mills  —  among  which  I  drove  with 
my  father  when  I  was  in  my  teens.  We  had 
glorious  weather,  and  I  was  quite  regenerated  by 
the  bracing  au'.  Our  friend  Mr  Spencer  is  gi'ow- 
ing  yoimger   with    the    years.      He    really  looks 
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brighter  and   iiioro   enjoying    than    he    ever    diil  uucrtn 

JiMmi  Sara 

liefore,  sinrc  lie  was  in  the  really  young,  happy  u.i.i..ii. 

■-'Olh  S.iv. 

lime   iif   fresh  discussion  and  inquiry.      His  is  a   is.w. 
friendship  which  wears  well,  because  of  his  truth- 
fulness.    He  always  asks  with  sympathetic  inter- 
est how  you  are  going  mi. 

Nov.  22.  —  The  return  of  this  St  Cecilia's  Day  .loumai, 

it»*w. 
tiiids   me    in    belter    health    than    has    been    usual 

wilii    me   in   these   last  six   months.     I'ut    I   am 

not  yet  engaged  in  any  work  that  makes  a  higher 

life    for   iiie  —  a   life   that    is    young   and   grows, 

ihoiigii   in   iny    other   life    I   am   getting   old   and 

decaying.     It  is  a  day  for  resolves  and  delermin- 

alions.     I  am  meditating  the  subject  of  Tinioleoii. 

I  like  to  think  of  you  painting  the  physiological  Letter  to 

Mr*  I*n»y, 

charts,  although  they  tire  your  eyes  a  little ;  for  you  :ioui  n..v. 

IHIIt). 

must  be  sure  that  the  good  of  such  work  is  of  a 
kind  that  goes  deep  into  yoiuig  lives.  "  Fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made "  are  words  quite  unshaken 
by  any  theory  as  to  the  making;  and  I  think  a 
great  awe  in  the  contemplation  of  man's  delicate 
structun',  freighted  with  terrible  destinies,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  education.  A  much- 
writing  ac«iuaintance  of  ours,  one  day  expressed  his 
alarm  for  "  the  masses  "  at  the  dejiarlure  of  a  re- 
ligion wliirb  had  terror  in  it.     f?urely  terror  is  i>ro- 
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letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
12th  Dec. 
ISOS. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
Krcve,  lOtli 
Dec.  IStiS. 


Letter  to  tliL 
Brays,  19tli 
Dec.  ISijS. 


vided  for  suffieieutly  in  this  life  of  oiirs — if  only 
the  dread  coiUd  be  directed  towards  the  reaUy 
dreadful. 

"VYe  have  been  having  a  little  company,  and  are 
rejoicing  to  think  tliat  our  duties  of  this  sort  are 
done  for  the  present.  We  like  our  studies  and  our 
dual  solitude  too  weU  to  feel  company  desirable 
more  than  one  day  a-week.  I  wish  our  affection 
may  be  with  you  as  some  little  cheering  influence 
tlirough  the  dark  months.  We  hardly  estimate 
enough  the  difference  of  feeling  that  would  come  to 
us,  if  we  did  not  imagine  friendly  souls  scattered 
here  and  there  in  places  that  make  the  chief  part  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  we  have  known  it. 

Tell  Dr  Congreve  that  the  "  mass  of  Positi\'ism," 
in  tlie  shape  of  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy,'  is  so  rapitUy 
finding  acceptance  with  the  public  that,  the  second 
edition  being  all  sold,  the  third,  just  published,  has 
already  been  demanded  to  above  700.  Do  not 
think  that  I  am  liecoming  an  egotistical  author. 
The  news  concerns  the  doctruie,  not  the  writer. 

I  am  moved  to  congratidate  you  on  writing 
against  the  ballot,  with  such  admirably  good  sense 
— having  just  read  your  "slip"  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  It  has  been  a  source  of  amazement  to  me 
that  men  acquainted  with  practical  life  can  believe 
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ill  llic!  sujipiessioii  of  luilicry  liy  the  Ijallot,  as  if  i-.tieru.iiir 
liribciy  m  all  its  piottian  foniis  could  ever  dis-  ik-c.  isos. 
ipjMjar  l)y  means  of  a  single  external  arrangement. 
Tliey  might  as  well  say  that  our  female  vanity 
would  disajipear  at  an  order  that  women  should 
wi-ar  fell  liats  and  cloth  dresses.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  you  have  put  the  main  nnanswei-idile  argu- 
ments against  the  hallot  with  vigorous  hrevity. 

Tiiaiiks  for  letting  mc  know  alwut  the  meeting.  Lcturt.. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  join  it  Ixnlily,  but  I  am  glad  s^.v,.">;itii 
always  to  have  the  possibility  of  being  with  you  in     ^ 
thouglit.     1  have  a  twofold  symjiathy  on  the  occa- 
sion, for  I  cainiot  help  entering  specially  into  your 
own  wifely  anxieties,  and   I  shall  l)e  glad  to  l)e 
assured  that  Dr  Congrcve  has  borne  tlie  excitement 
without  Ix'ing  afterwanls  conscious  of  an  excessive 
■-tniin. 

Ihr.  :?0. — I  make  to-day  llie  last  reconl  that  I  shall  jonnui. 
■  riter  of  the  old  year  1SG8.  It  has  l)een  as  rich  in 
lilessings  as  any  preceding  year  of  our  double  life, 
ind  I  enjoy  a  more  and  more  even  cheerfulness  and 
< DUtiiiually  increasing  power  of  dwelling  on  the  goo«l 
that  is  given  to  me,  and  dismissing  the  thought  of 
small  evils.  The  chief  event  of  the  year  to  us  has 
Wen  the  publication  and  frientlly  reception  by  the 
public  of  'The  Sjmuish  Uypsy.'     The  greatcjit  hap- 
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John  Black- 
wood, 31st 
Dec.  ISCS 


piness  (after  our  gTowing  love)  wliicli  has  sprung 
and  flowed  onward  diu-ing  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  is  George's  interest  in  his  psychological  in- 
quiries. I  have,  perhaps,  gained  a  little  liigher 
gi-ound  and  firmer  footing  in  some  studies,  notwith- 
standing the  yearly  loss  of  retentive  power.  We 
have  made  some  new  friendsliips  that  cheer  us  with 
the  sense  of  new  admiration  of  actual  living  beings 
whom  we  know  in  the  flesh,  and  who  are  kindly 
disposed  towards  us.  And  we  have  had  no  real 
trouble.  I  wish  we  were  not  in  a  minority  of  our 
fellow-men !  I  desire  no  added  blessing  for  the 
coming  year  but  this, — that  I  may  do  some  good 
lasting  work,  and  make  liotli  my  outward  and  in- 
ward habits  less  imperfect — that  is,  more  directly 
tending  to  the  best  uses  of  life. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cheque,  which  I  received 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr  Lewes  is  eminently  satis- 
lied  with  the  sales ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  appear 
from  authoritative  testimony  that  the  number  sold 
is  unusually  large  even  for  what  is  called  a  success- 
ful poem. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  novels  is  so  exception- 
ally attractive  in  print,  paper,  and  binding  for 
?tS.  6d.,  tliat  I  cannot  help  fi'etting  a  little  at  its 
not  getting  a  more  rapid  sale.      Tlie  fact   rather 
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puzzles  nie,  too,  in  presence  of  the  various  proofs  uturto 

John  nUi'k- 

tliat  the  books  really  are  likeil.  I  suppose  there  wo<«i,  aui 
IS  some  niyster}'  of  reuucecl  prices  accounting  for 
the  abundant  presentation  of  certain  works  and 
scries  on  the  bookstalls  at  the  railways,  and  the 
alwence  of  others,  else  surely  those  pretty  vol- 
umes would  have  a  good  chance  of  being  bought  by 
the  travellers  whose  taste  shrinks  from  the  diabol- 
ical red-and-yellow-pietured  series.  I  am  sure  you 
must  often  be  in  a  state  of  wonderment  as  to  how 
the  business  of  tlie  world  gets  done,  so  as  not  to 
ruin  two-thirils  of  the  people  concerned  in  it ;  for 
judging  from  tlie  silly  projwsitions  and  requests 
sometimes  made  to  me  by  bald-headed,  experienced 
men,  there  must  Imj  a  very  thin  allowance  of  wis- 
ilom  to  the  majority  of  their  transactions. 

Mr  I>ewes  is  attmcled  by  tiie  biogmpiiical  studies 
of  George  the  Second's  time ;  but  last  night,  after  he 
had  done  reading  about  Herkeley,  I  heanl  him 
laughing  over  '  Doubles  and  l^uits.'  It  is  agreeable 
to  tliink  that  F  liave  that  bit  of  cheerful  reading  in 
store. 

Our  first  snow  fell  yesterday,  and  meltwl  imme- 
diately. Tiiis  morning  tiic  sun  is  warm  on  me  as  I 
write.  The  doctors  say  that  the  season  has  been 
horribly  uniiealthy,  and  that  they  have  l)een  afraid 
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i-ettertn       to  perform  some  oiierations  from  the  low  state  of 

John  Ulai-k- 

wnod,  :iist     Vitality  111  the  patients,  clue  to  tlie  atmospheric  con- 
Dec.  ISUS.  .  ml  •       1       1 

ditions.      This  looks   like  very  wise  writing,  and 
worthy  of  Moliere's  "Miidecin." 

Mr  Lewes  joins  me  in  sincere  good  wishes  to  Mr 
William  Blackwood,  as  well  as  yourself,  for  the 
coming  year — wishes  for  general  happiness.  The 
chief  particular  wish  would  he,  tliat  we  should  all 
in  common  look  Lack  next  Christmas  on  some- 
thing achieved  in  which  we  share  each  other's 
satisfaction. 
Letter  to  I  am   iiiurli   oliliiicd   to  you   for  mentioninsr,  in 

Hon.  Robert  "  " 

Lytton(now  j'our  letter  to  Mr  Lewes,  the  two  cases  of  iiiaccu- 

Lord 

Lytton).        racy  (1  fear  there  may  he  more)  which  you  reniem- 

No  d;itr. 

Pioiabij  iu    l)ered  in   '  The  Spanish  Gypsy.'     How  I  came  to 
isos. 

write   Zincdlo   instead   of   Zi'ncalo  is   an   instance 

which  may  be  added  to  many  sadder  examples  of 
that  mental  infirmity  wliicli  makes  our  senses  of 
little  use  to  us  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  pre- 
possession. As  soon  as  I  had  conceived  my  story 
with  its  gypsy  element,  I  tried  to  learn  all  I  could 
about  the  names  by  which  the  gypsies  called  them- 
selves, feeling  that  I  should  occasionally  need  a 
musical  name,  remote  from  tlie  vulgar  English 
associations  which  cling  to  "gj'psy."  I  rejected 
Gitana,  because  I  found  tliat  the  gypsies  themseh^es 
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liflil   till'  nniiic  to  lio  ojijirobrious ;  ami  Zi'ncalo —  utu-no 

Ilun.  RnJicrt 

whicli,  with  a  fine  capacity  for  Iwiiig  \vronf;,  I  at   L>tton. 

NotUUL 

once  {^ot  into  n»y  head  as  Zinealo — seemed  to  be,  iv..i)«t.i>  in 

1S<W. 

Ixitli  in  sountl  and  nieaninjj,  just  what  I  wanted. 
Anmnj^  the  l)ooks  from  which  I  made  notes  was 
'  I'litt,  (he  Ziiicuner,"  &c.;  and  in  these  notes  I  find 
liiat  I  have  cnjiied  the  si<;ii  of  the  tonic  accent  in 
liomani),  wliile  in  the  very  same  sentence  I  liave 
not  copied  it  in  ZincaUt,  thou^'h  a  renewed  refer- 
enre  to  Pott  shows  it  in  llic  one  word  as  well  as 
the  (jther.  Rut  "  n>y  eyes  were  held  " — by  a  demon 
pn-jMissession — "so  that  I  should  not  see  it."  I5e- 
iiold  the  fallibility  of  the  human  br.iin,  and  especi- 
ally of  OeorRe  Eliot's. 

I  have  lieen  (piestioned  about  my  use  of  Andalus 
for  Andalusia,  but  I  had  a  sufficient  authority  for 
that  in  the  '  ^^>lmmnu•dan  Dynasties,'  tnmslated 
by  (Iayani;os. 

It  may  interest  yon,  who  are  familiar  with 
Spanish  liteniture,  t<i  know  that  after  the  lirst 
sketch  of  my  Unik  was  written,  I  read  Cervante.s's 
nov.l  '  Li  Citam'lla,'  where  the  hero  turns  }0'i>sy 
for  love.  The  novel  promises  well  in  the  earlier 
jmrt,  but  falls  into  sad  commonj>lace  towards  the 
end.  I  have  written  my  exjilanation,  jwinly  to 
show  how  much   I  \alne  your  kind   iielp  towanls 
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correcting  my  error,  and  partly  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  careless,  but  simply  stupid.  For  in  autlior- 
sliip  I  hold  carelessness  to  be  a  mortal  sin. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


.joiirnai,        Jan.  1. — I   liave   set   myself   many   tasks   for   the 


1S09. 


year.  I  wonder  how  many  will  lie  accomplished  ? 
— a  novel  called  '  Middlemarch,'  a  long  poem  on 
Timoleon,  and  several  minor  poems. 

Jan.  23. — Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  finished  a 
little  poem  on  old  Agatha.  But  the  last  week  or 
two  I  have  been  so  disturbed  in  licalth  that  no  work 
prospers.  I  have  made  a  little  way  in  constructing 
my  new  tale;  have  been  reatUng  a  little  on  pliil- 
ology ;  have  finished  the  24th  Book  of  the  '  Ihad,' 
the  1st  Book  of  tlie  '  Faery  Queene,'  Clough's  poems, 
and  a  little  about  Etruscan  things,  in  Mrs  Grey  and 
Dennis.  Aloud  to  G.  I  have  been  reading  some  Ital- 
ian, Ben  Jonson's  "Alchemist "  and  "  Volpone,"  and 
Bright's  speeches,  which  I  am  still  reading — besides 
the  first  four  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan."  But  the  last 
two  or  three  days  I  have  seemed  to  live  under  a 
leaden  pressure — all  nioveniciit,  lucntal  or  bodily,  is 
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grifvous  to  iiiu.  Ill  llic  evening  ruiul  aloud  liiiglil's  Joum*), 
fourth  speecli  on  IntUa,  and  a  story  in  Italian.  In 
tho  'Spectator'  sonnj  interesting  facts  about  loss 
of  memory  and  "double  life."  In  tlio  '  Kevue  des 
Cours,'  a  lecture  by  Sir  "W.  Tliom.son,  of  Etlinburgh, 
on  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  m<ition  round  its 
axi.s. 

Jan.  27. — The  last  two  days  I  have  been  writing  a 
rliymed  poem  on  IJoccaccio's  story  of  "  Li-sa."  Aloud 
I  have  read  Ikight's  speeches,  and  "  I  Promessi 
Sjwsi."    To  myself  I  have  read  Mommsen's '  Rome." 

Fth.  6. — We  went  to  the  third  concert.  Madame 
Schumann  played  finely  in  Mendelssohn's  quiutett, 
and  a  trio  of  Reethoven's.  As  a  solo  she  played  the 
sonata  in  1)  minor.  In  the  evening  I  read  aloud  a 
short  speech  of  IJrighl's  on  Ireliuid,  delivered  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  he  insists  that  nothing  will  bo 
a  renu'dy  for  the  woes  of  that  country  unle-s-s  the 
Ciiurch  l-jstablisluuent  be  annulled :  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  the  measure  is  going  to  be  adopted. 
Then  I  read  aloud  a  bit  of  the  "  Promessi  Sposi,"  and 
afterwards  the  '  Sixjctntor,'  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
servedly high  appreciation  of  Lowell's  poems. 

Ffh.  14. — Finished  the  p<x'm  from  Hoccaccio.  We 
had  rather  a  nuniero\is  gatliering  of  friends  to-day, 
and  among  the  rest  came  Browning,  who  talked  and 
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Jovii-nal, 
ISiili. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hcnnell, 
loth  Feb. 
1S69. 


quoted  admirably  apropos  of  versification.  The  Eec- 
tor  of  Lincoln  thinks  the  French  have  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  versification  in  tliese  modern  times ! 

Feb.  15. — I  prepared  and  sent  off  "  How  Lisa 
loved  the  King"  to  Ediuburgli. 

I  have  looked  back  to  the  verses  in  Browning's 
poem  about  Elisha,  and  I  find  no  mystery  in  them. 
The  foregoing  context  for  three  pages  describes  that 
function  of  genius  wliich  revivifies  the  past.  Man, 
says  Browning  (I  am  writing  from  recollection  of 
his  general  meaning),  cannot  create,  but  he  can  re- 
store: the  poet  gives  forth  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
reanimates  the  forms  that  lie  breathless.  His  use 
of  Elisha's  story  is  manifestly  symbolical,  as  liis 
mention  of  Faust  is  —  the  illustration  which  he 
abandons  the  moment  before,  to  take  up  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Seer.  I  presume  you  did  not  read  the  con- 
text yourself,  but  only  liad  the  two  concluding  verses 
pointed  out  or  quoted  to  you  by  your  friends.  It  is 
one  of  the  afflictions  of  authorsliip  to  know  that  the 
brains  which  should  be  used  in  understanding  a 
book,  are  wasted  in  discussing  the  hastiest  miscon- 
ceptions about  it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  sym- 
pathise enough  in  this  affliction  to  set  any  one 
right,  wlien  you  can,  about  this  quotation  from 
Browuiu". 
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Feb.  20. — A  ;,'lorious  concert:  llalk',  Joacliini, nud  jonnuu, 

1S<W. 

I'iutti,  wiiidiiij;  up  with  SLluibert's  trio. 

Fd.  21. — Mr  Dciitsch  ami  Mi-s  I'alti.son  luiKlie<l 
witli  us — lie  in  farewell  before  j^oing  to  tlie  East. 
A  rather  pleasant  j^Jllierinf;  of  friends  aftenvards. 

Fib.  24. — I  am  reading  about  plants,  ami  Hilni- 
holtz  on  music.  A  new  idea  of  a  poem  came  to  me 
yesterday. 

March  3. — We  started  on  our  fourth  visit  to  Italy, 
till  Fninee  ami  tlie  Cornice. 

I  found  your  letter  at  Florence  on  our  arrival  ix-ttcrto 

Mrs  Con- 

ihere  (on  the  23d);  but  until  now,  Iwdily  ea.so  and  grevc,  <th 

,    .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,     Mmy  1S<J!>, 

leisure  enougli  to  write  to  you  have  never  happened  tn»a  pmm. 
to  me  in  tiie  same  nioment.s.  Our  long  journey  since 
we  left  home  on  tlie  3d  March,  seen  from  a  point 
of  view  wliicli,  happily,  no  one  siiares  witli  me,  has 
l)cen  a  history  of  ailments.  In  shunning  the  Eng- 
lisli  Alarcli,  we  found  one  quite  as  disjigrceable, 
without  tile  mitigaliuii  of  liome  comforts;  and 
thougii  we  went  even  as  far  as  Naples  in  .search  of 
warmlii,  we  never  found  it  until  we  settled  in  Kome, 
at  the  U'ginning  of  April.  Here  we  iiad  many  days 
of  unbroken  sunshine,  and  enjoyed  wiial  we  were 
never  able  to  enjoy  during  our  month's  stay  in 
1860 — the  many  glorious  views  of  the  city  and  tlie 
mount^iins.     Tlie  chief  novelty  to  us  in  our  long 
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Letter  to       roiitc  has  beeu  the  sight  of  Assisi  and  Eavenua : 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  4tii      the  I'est  has  beeu  a  ^e^^sitillg  of  scenes  akeady  in 

May  1S69, 

tioiu  Paris,  oui  memories ;  and  to  most  of  them  we  have  prob- 
ably said  our  last  good-bye.  Enough  of  us  and 
our  travels.  The  only  remarkable  thing  people 
can  tell  of  their  doings  in  these  days  is,  that  they 
have  stayed  at  home. 

The  'Fortnightly'  lay  uncut  at  Mr  Trollope's, 
and  Mr  Lewes  had  nothing  more  pressing  to  do 
than  to  cut  it  open  at  the  reply  to  Professor  Hux- 
ley.'- He  presently  came  to  me,  and  said  it  was  ex- 
cellent. It  delighted  him  the  more  liecause  he  had 
just  before,  at  Eome,  alighted  on  the  'Pall  Mall' 
account  of  the  article,  which  falsely  represented  it 
as  entirely  apologetic.  At  the  first  spare  moment 
I  plimged  into  an  easy-chair,  and  read,  with  tlior- 
ough  satisfaction  in  the  admirable  temper  and  the 
force  of  the  reply.  We  intend  to  start  for  Calais 
this  evening;  and  as  tlie  rain  prevents  us  from 
doing  anj-tliing  agreeable  out  of  doors,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  hinder  me  fi-om  sitting,  with  my  knees  up  to 
my  cliin,  and  scribbling,  now  that  I  am  become  a 
little  soimder  in  head  and  in  body  generally  than 
beautiful  Italy  allowed  me  to  be.     As  beautiful  as 

1  Dr  Coiigreve's  article,  "Mr  Ilu.xky  on  SI.  Comte,"  iu  'Fort- 
nightly Review,"  April  1S69. 
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ever — mnru  licjiutiful — il  lias  looked  to  mc  on  this  i^iurio 

Mm  Con- 

liist  visit ;  niul  it  is  tho  fault  of  my  ])/ii/»iqiic  if  it  gnve,  hu 
iliil  iitit  a<(ri'e  witli  inc.     I'liiy  ofl'er  uiy  warmest  frnmr«ri». 
.sympathy  to  I)r  L'oiigiuve  in  the  anxieties  of  liis 
(litlicult  task.     Wliat  hanl  work  it  seems  to  go  on 
living  sometimes !     IJlesseil  are  the  dead. 

.)/((//  f). — We  reached  home  after  our  nine  weeks'  Jimmai, 

1S69. 

ah-sence.  In  that  time  we  have  been  through 
France  to  Alai-scille.s,  along  the  Cornice  to  Spezia, 
then  to  I'isa,  Florence,  Naples,  Home,  iVssisi,  I'erugia, 
Fh>rcnce  again,  IJavenna,  IJologna,  Verona ;  across 
the  iln/nnrr  I'ass  to  Munich;  then  to  Paris  vid 
Slrashurg.  In  such  a  journey  there  was  necessarily 
nuich  interest  holh  in  renewing  old  memories  and 
recording  new;  hut  I  never  had  such  continuous 
had  health  in  travelling  a.s  I  have  had  during  these 
nine  weeks.  Dn  our  arrival  at  home,  I  found  a 
delightful  letter  fnuii  Mi-s  II.  15.  Stowe,  whom 
I  have  never  seen,  iuldre.ssing  me  as  her  "ilwir 
friend." 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  1,  for  the  first 
time,  .saw  my  future  wife  at  Home.  My  elilest 
sister  had  married  Mr  W.  II.  lUdlock  (now  Air 
W.  11.  Hall),  of  Six-Mile  Hottom,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  they  were  on  their  wedding  journey 
at  Kouu',  when  they  hapjiened  to  meet  Mr  ami 
vou  III.  r 
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Mrs  Lewes  by  chance  in  the  Famfili  Doria  Gar- 
dens. They  saw  a  good  deal  of  one  another, 
and  when  I  arrived  with  my  mother  and  an- 
other sister,  we  went  by  in^dtation  to  call  at  the 
Hotel  Minerva,  where  ]\Ir  Lewes  had  found 
rooms  on  their  first  arrival  in  Eome.  I  have  a 
very  ^ivid  recollection  of  George  Eliot  sitting 
on  a  sofa  with  my  mother  by  her  side,  entirely 
engi-ossed  with  her.  IMr  Lewes  entertained  my 
sister  and  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
But  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  also  the  conver- 
sation on  the  sofa,  as  I  was  better  acquainted 
with  George  Eliot's  books  than  with  any  other 
literature.  And  through  the  dimness  of  tliese 
fifteen  years,  and  all  that  has  happened  in  them, 
I  stiU  seem  to  hear,  as  I  first  heard  them,  the 
low,  earnest,  deep  musical  tones  of  her  voice :  I 
still  seem  to  see  the  fine  brows,  with  the  abun- 
dant auburn-lirown  hair  framing  them,  the  long 
head  broadening  at  the  back,  the  grey-blue  eyes, 
constantly  changing  in  expression,  but  always 
with  a  very  lo^^ng,  almost  deprecating,  look  at 
my  mother,  the  finely-formed,  tliin,  transparent 
hands,  and  a  wliole  U'cscn,  that  seemed  in  com- 
plete haruiiuiy  with  everything  one  expected  to 
find  in  the  author  of  '  Eomola.'     The  next  day 
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Mr  anil  Mis  Lowi's  went  on  to  Assisi  and  we  to 
Naples,  and  we  diil  not  meet  again  till  llie  fol- 
lowing Avtgust  at  ■\Veybriilge. 
I    value    very    lii''lily    the    warrant    to    call    you  i^itrrtn 

•^  Mn  II.  II. 

friend   wliiili    v<iiir   leller   lia.s  -'iven   nie.      It    lay  .st«we, sui 

May  1809. 

awaiting  luc  on  our  return  the  other  night  from  a 
nine  weeks'  aljsence  in  Italy,  and  it  made  me  almost 
wish  that  you  could  have  a  momentary  vision  of 
the  discouragement — nay,  panilysing  desptnulency — 
ill  which  many  days  of  my  writing  life  have  been 
piissed,  ill  order  that  you  might  fully  understand  the 
good  I  find  in  such  sympathy  as  yours — in  such  an 
a.ssunince  as  you  give  me  that  my  work  has  Ijeen 
worth  doing.  I'.ut  1  will  not  dwell  on  any  menial 
sickness  of  mine.  The  best  joy  your  words  give  me 
is  the  sense  of  that  sweet,  generous  feeling  in  you 
which  dictated  them,  an<l  1  shall  always  be  the 
richer  becau.se  you  have  in  lliis  way  made  me  know 
you  U'tter.  I  must  tell  you  that  my  lirst  gliini>.se 
of  you  as  a  woman  came  through  a  letter  of  yours, 
and  clmnned  me  very  much.  The  letter  was  atl- 
drcssed  to  ifrs  Folleii ;  and  one  iin)rning  wluii  I 
called  on  her  in  I/nulon  (how  many  years  ago!'), 
she  was  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  me  l)ecau.sc  it 
conUiined  a  little  history  of  your  life,  and  a  sketch 
>  S«i  UNtr,  vol.  L  p.  306. 
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Letter  t"       of    vouT    douiestic    circumstances.       I    remeiiibei" 

Mrs  H.  B. 

stinve,  sth     tlunkiiig  that  it  was  very  kind  of   you  to  write 

Mayl8G9. 

that  long  letter  in  reply  to  the  iiujuiries  of  one  who 
was  personally  unknown  to  you ;  and  looking  back 
with  my  present  experience,  I  think  it  was  still 
kinder  than  it  then  appeared.  For  at  that  time 
you  must  have  been  much  oppressed  with  tlie  im- 
mediate results  of  your  fame.  I  remember,  too, 
that  you  wrote  of  your  husliand  as  one  who  was 
richer  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  than  in  pounds  or 
sliilliugs ;  and  as  the  ardent  scholar  has  always  been 
a  character  of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  I  have  rarely 
had  your  image  in  my  mind  without  the  accom- 
panying image  (more  or  less  erroneous)  of  such  a 
scholar  by  your  side.  I  shall  welcome  the  fruit  of 
Ids  Goetlie  studies,  whenever  it  comes.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  assure  you  that  whoever  else  gave 
you  that  description  of  my  husband's  '  History  of 
Pliilosophy' — namely,  "that  it  was  to  solve  and 
settle  all  tilings" — lie  himself  never  saw  it  in  that 
light.  The  work  has  been  greatly  altered,  as  weU  as 
enlarged,  in  three  successive  editions ;  and  his  mind 
is  so  far  from  being  a  captive  to  Ids  own  written 
words,  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  physiological  and 
psychological  researches  which  are  leading  him  to 
issues  at  variance  in  some  important  respects  with 
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the  views  expressed  iu  some  of  liis  jmblislied  works,  i^iuri.. 
lie  IS  one  of  the  few  liuiuaii  beings  I  Iiuvi'  known  si..»r,  sn. 

,.,,,.,,,  May  1!><W. 

who  will  often,  in  tlie  lieat  of  an  nrfjiunent,  see,  and 
stniij^litway  confess,  that  he  is  in  tlie  wronj,',  instead 
of  trying  to  sliift  his  giound  or  use  any  otlier  device 
of  vanity. 

I  have  good  liopea  that  your  fears  are  groundless 
as  to  tlie  obstacles  your  new  Ux)k  may  find  here 
from  its  thoiou.i,'h  American  character.  Most 
readers  wlio  are  likely  to  be  really  inlluenced  by 
writing  above  the  common  order,  will  find  that 
sjK'cial  asja-ct  an  added  reason  for  interest  and 
study ;  and  I  daresay  you  have  long  seen,  as  I 
am  Ix'ginning  to  see  with  new  clearness,  that  if  a 
Iwtok  wiiitli  has  any  sort  of  exfiuisiteiiess  ]ia])i)ens 
also  to  be  a  popular,  wiileiy  circulated  book,  its 
jM)wer  over  tlie  social  iniiul  for  any  good  is,  after 
all,  due  to  its  rec^^ption  by  a  few  appreciative  na- 
turi's.  and  is  the  slow  n-sult  of  radiation  from  that 
narrow  circle.  I  nienn,  that  you  can  afl'ect  a  few 
souls,  and  that  each  of  the.se  in  turn  may  allect  a 
few  more,  but  tiiat  no  eX(iiiisite  Iwnik  tidls  jimiM-rly 
and  directly  on  a  multitu<le,  however  largely  it  may 
Ito  spn'ail  by  ty|H!  and  pajn-r.  Witness  the  things 
llie  multitude  will  .say  alniut  it,  if  one  is  so  unhappy 
as  to  Ik'  oliliLifil  to  hear  their  sayings.     I  tlo  not 


(S 


"Dcrdopincnt"  of  Religion .      [tiie  priory, 


Lett«!rto       write  this  cymcallv,  but  in  pure  sadness  and  pity. 

Mrs  H.  B. 

stowe,  sth     Both  tnivelliug  abroad  and  staj-ing  at  home  among 

May  1869. 

IoiiT  English  sights  and  sports,  one  must  continually 
feel  how  slowly  the  centuries  work  towards   the 
moral  good  of  men.     And  that  thought  lies  very 
close  to  what  you  say  as  to  your  wonder  or  conjec- 
ture concerning  my  religious  point  of  %-iew.     I  be- 
i  lieve  that  religion,  too,  has  to  be  modified — "  devel- 
;  oped,"  according  to  the  dominant  phi-ase — and  that 
la  religion   more  perfect   than   any  yet  prevalent 
/  must  express  less  care  for  personal  consolation,  and 
I  a  more  deeply  awing  sense  of  responsibility  to  man, 
springing  from  sympathy  with   that  which  of  all 
thiags  is  most  certainly  known  to  us,  the  difficulty 
of  the  human  lot.      I  do  not  find  my  temple  in 
Pantheism,   wliich,   whatever  might   be  its   value 
speculatively,  could  not  peld  a  practical  religion, 
since  it  is  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  universe  from 
the  outside  of  our  relations  to  it  (that  universe)  as 
human  beings.     As  healthy,  sane  human  beings,  we 
must  love  and  hate, — love  what  is  good  for  man- 
kind, hate  what  is  evil  for  mankind.     For  years  of 
my  youth  I  dwelt  in  dreams  of  a  pantheistic  sort, 
falsely  supposing  that  I  was  enlarging  my  sym- 
pathy.    But  I  have  travelled  far  away  from  that 
time.     Letters  are  necessarily  narrow  and  fragmen- 
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tarj',  ami  when  one  writes  on  wide  subjects,  are  Lctutto 
liable  to  create  more  nmnnderstanding  than  illuui-  sunn,  sui 
iuation.  But  I  luive  little  anxiety  of  that  kind  in 
writing  to  you,  dear  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  for 
you  have  liail  longer  experience  than  I  as  a  writer, 
and  fuller  experience  as  a  woman,  since  yon  hare 
borne  clxildren  and  known  the  mother's  history 
from  the  beginning.  I  trust  your  quick  and 
long-taught  mind  as  an  interpreter  little  liable  to 
mistake  me. 

Wiien  you  say,  "  We  live  in  an  orange  grove  and 
are  plant  uig  many  more,"  and  when  I  think  that 
you  must  liave  abundant  family  love  to  cheer  you, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  must  liave  a  paradise  about 
you.  But  no  list  of  circumstances  will  make  a 
paradise.  Nevertheless,  I  must  believe  tliat  the 
joyous,  tender  humour  of  your  books  clings  about 
your  more  immediate  life,  and  makes  some  of 
that  sunshine  for  yourself  which  you  liave  given 
to  us. 

I  soo  the  advertisement  of  'Old  Town  Folk,'  and 
shall  eagerly  expect  it. 

Tluit  and  ever)-  other  new  link  between  us  will 
be  reverentially  valued. 

Mitij  S  (Satunlay). — Poor  Thomie  arrivi^l  from  J<mi. 
Natal,  sadly  Witsted  by  suffering. 
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Return  of  Tlioiiiton  Lewes,      [the  pkiory, 


Journal,  May  24. — Sold  '  Agatha '  to  Fields  &  OsGfOod,  for 

18«9.  o         I 

the  '  Atlantic  Monthly,'  fur  £300. 
Letter  to  That  "  distui-bance  "  in  my  favourite  work,  with 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  26tii     wliich  vou  and  Dr  ConijTeve  are  trood  enou2;h  to 

May  1869. 

sympathise,  is  unhappily  greater  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years  before.    Our  poor  Thornie  came  back 
to  us  about  seventeen  days  ago.     We  can  never 
rejoice    enough   that   we   were   already   at    home, 
seeing  that  we  held  it  impossible  for  liim  to  set  out 
on  liis  voyage  imtil  at  least  six  weeks  later  than  he 
did.     Since  he  arrived,  our  lives  have  been  chieHy 
absorbed  by  cares  for  liim;  and  though  we  now 
have  a  nurse  to  attend  on  him  constantly,  we  spend 
several  hours  of  the  day  by  his  side.     There  is  joy 
in  the  midst  of  our  trouble,  fi'om  the  tenderness 
towards  the  sufferer  being  altogether  unchecked  by 
anything  unlovable  in  him.     Thoruie's  disposition 
seems  to  have  become  sweeter  than  ever  with  the 
added   six  years ;    and    tliere   is    notliing   that  we 
discern  in  liis  cliaracter  or  habits  to  cause  us  srief. 
Enough  of  our  troubles.     I  gather  fi-oni  your  wel- 
come letter,  received  this  morning,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  enjo)nnent  for  you  in  your  temporary 
home,  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  face-ache,  which 
I    hope   win   have   passed    away   when   you    read 
this. 
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M I  IhcsIi'v'  wiuli-  tci  me  to  tt'U  me  of  his  engage-  i-eturtn 
iiifiil,  and  on  Suniiuy  we  liixtl  tlie  pleasure  of  tn'V"-.  •-••uii 
shnkiii;^'  liim  liy  tlie  Imiitl  and  seeinj;  him  hxik  very 
hftpjiy.  His  is  one  of  a  Ln'ou|i  of  jirospeclive  mar- 
riages wliieii  we  Iiave  had  ;iiininiuced  to  us  since 
we  came  home.  Hcsidcs  Mr  Harrison's,  there  is 
Dr  AUhutt's,  our  charming  friend  at  Ix-eds.  I 
tolil  Jfr  ISeesley  lliat  1  thonglit  myself  magnani- 
mons  in  really  rejoicing  at  the  engagements  of 
nn'n  friends,  hetan.se,  of  eour.se,  lliey  will  he  coni- 
panitively  indillerent  to  tlnir  old  intimates. 

Dear  Madame  Bodichon  is  a  precious  help  to  us. 
She  comes  twice  a-week  to  sit  with  Thornie,  and 
she  is  wrmtlerfully  clever  in  talking  to  young  people. 
One  finds  out  those  who  iiave  real  practical  .sym- 
pathy in  times  of  trouhle. 

Your  letter  has  fidtilled  two  wishes  of  mine.     It  i^ctuTt.. 

1  1111  Kmlrrii- 

sliows  me  that  you  keep  me  in  your  kind  tlioughts,   iiam«ii. 

11  1  1111  111  '"'*'•  Jw"** 

and  tliat  you  are  very  iuippy.      I  had  wen  told  \>y   im<. 
our  friends,  the  Xortons,  of  your  engagenu'ut,  hut 
I  knew  nothing  more  than  that  liare  fact,  and  your 
lettiT  gives  me  mori!  of  a  picture.     A  very  ]>retty 
picture — for  I  like  to  think  of  your  love  having 

'  I'rnfi'nior  (^linuiiil  S|H'n»cr  IV-wley  a  wcll-kiiown  iiii'iiiVr  uf  tli« 
riwilivixt  Ixxly,  w)in  iimrric-l  Miu  (Yuinjiton,  ilaiiglitrr  of  .Mr  Justice 
Crainiitoii. 
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'Sonnets  on  CJiildhood."        [the  priokv, 


Letter  to 
Frederic 
Hanison, 
t»tli  June 
ISO!). 


gi'own  imperceiitibly  along  with  sweet  family  affec- 
tions. I  do  heartily  share  in  your  happiness,  for 
however  space  and  time  may  keep  us  asvmder,  you 
will  never  to  my  mind  be  lost  in  the  distance,  but 
will  hold  a  place  of  marked  and  valued  interest 
quite  apart  from  those  more  public  hopes  about 
you  wliich  I  shall  not  cease  to  cherish. 

Both  Mr  Lewes  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
you  any  evening.  I  imagine  that  when  you  are 
obliged  to  stay  in  town,  the  evening  will  be  the 
easiest  tune  for  you  to  get  out  to  us.  Any  time 
after  eight  you  will  find  us  thoroughly  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  you.     Do  come  when  you  can. 

July  3.  —  Finished  my  reading  in  Lucretius. 
Reading  Victor  Hugo's  '  L'homme  qui  rit ; '  also  the 
Frau  von  Hillern's  novel,  '  Ein  Arzt  der  Seele.' 
Tliis  week  G.  and  I  have  been  to  Sevenoaks,  but 
were  driven  home  again  by  the  cold  winds  and 
cloudy  skies.  "  Sonnets  on  Childhood  " —  five  — 
finished. 

July  10. — I  wrote  to  Mrs  Stowe,  in  answer  to  a 
second  letter  of  hers,  accompanied  by  one  from  her 
husband, 
letter  to  I  hoped  before  this  to  have  seen  our  friend,  Mrs 

MrsH.  B. 

stowe,  nth    Fields,  on  her  return  fiom  Scotland,  and  to  have 

July  1869. 

begged  her  to  send  you  word  of  a  domestic  afflic- 


Journal, 
1869. 
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tioii,  wliieli  has  prevented  me  from  writinj;  to  you  utwrtn 
since    [   ivwivt'il  your  and  your  Inislmnd'.s  valueil  stom-.tith 

t  !•        1  r  T      1         July  IsxW. 

h'tti-rs.  Immediately  on  our  return  from  Italy, 
Mr  I^ewes's  second  son,  a  fine  younj^  man  of  five- 
and-tweiity,  ivliinu'd  to  us  from  Natal,  wasted  by 
sulVeriiii,'  from  a  long-standinj^  spinal  injury.  Tiiis 
was  4in  till'  Stli  of  May,  and  since  then  we  iiave 
bolii  l)ci'ii  alworbi'd  in  our  ilutics  to  this  poor  child, 
and  liavc  felt  our  own  iiealth  and  nervous  ener^')' 
iiisullicifnt  for  our  needful  activity  of  body  an<l 
iiiiiid.  Ill'  is  at  present  no  better,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  long  trial.  Nothing  but  a  trouble  so 
Ltreat  as  this  would  have  preventetl  me  from  writing 
iij^ain  to  you,  not  only  to  thank  you  and  Professor 
Stowe  for  your  letters,  but  also  to  tell  you  that  I 
liave  received  ami  reail  '  Old  Town  Folks.'  I  lliink 
few  of  your  many  readers  can  have  felt  more  inter- 
est than  I  have  felt  in  tliat  picture  of  nn  elder  gen- 
eration; for  my  interest  in  it  has  a  double  root, — 
one  in  my  own  love  for  our  old-fashioned  provincial 
life,  whieli  had  its  atliuitie.s  with  a  contemporary 
life,  even  all  across  tlie  Atlantic,  and  of  wliich  I 
have  gatliered  glimiwes  in  dilVercnt  phases,  from 
my  father  and  mother  with  their  relations;  the 
otiier  is,  my  exiK-riiucntal  actjuaintance  witii  some 
shades  of  L'alvinistic  orthiKloxy.     1  think  ymir  way 


Professor  Stmvc. 


[the  priory, 


Letter  to       of  presenting  the  relisrious  con\'ictions,  wMcli  are 

MrsH.  B. 

stowe,  ntii    not  your  own  except  by  indirect  fellowship,  is  a 

JulylS69. 

triumph  of  insight  and  true  tolerance.     A  thorough 
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comprehension  of  the  mixed  moral  influence  shed 
on  society  by  dogmatic  systems  is  rare  even  among 
writers,  and  one  misses  it  altogether  in  English 
drawing-room  talk.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
gift  (in  every  sense)  of  tliis  book,  wliich,  I  can  see, 
has  been  a  labour  of  love. 

Both  Mr  Lewes  and  I  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  incUcations  which  the  Professor  gives  of  his 
peciiliar  psychological  experience,  and  we  shoidd 
feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  learn  much  more  of  it 
from  his  lips.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  studying  exceptional  experience  in 
the  testimony  of  a  truthful  and  in  every  waj'  dis- 
tinguished mind.  He  \vill,  I  am  sure,  accept  the 
brief  thanks  wliich  I  can  give  in  this  letter,  for  all 
that  he  has  generoiisly  written  to  uie.  He  says — 
"  I  have  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  modern 
movements,  except  as  father  confessor ; "  and  I  can 
well  beheve  that  he  must  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  repulsive  a.spects  which  tliose  movements  pre- 
sent. Your  \-iew  as  to  the  cause  of  that  "  great  wave 
of  spiritualism  "  winch  is  rushing  over  America — 
namely,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  Eachel-cr}'  of  bereave- 
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mini  idwanl.s  tliu  invisible  existence  of  the  loveil  ix^iu-n.. 

Mm  H.  I). 

I  lines — IS  deeply  airuttin;^.  Hut  so  far  as  " spiritual-  st.mc, luii 
isin  (liy  wliicli  I  mean,  of  coui-se,  spirit-coniniuni- 
calion,  liy  rapping,  ^jiiiilance  of  the  pencil,  &c.)  has 
come  within  reach  of  my  ju(lj,nuent  on  our  side  of 
the  water,  il  has  appeared  to  me  eitlier  as  deynul- 
in<{  folly,  iniliecilc  in  the  estimate  of  evidence,  or 
else  as  impudent  imiuisture.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  hitherto  x'l'ic,  it  has  even 
seemed  to  me  an  impiety  to  witiidraw  from  the 
more  assured  metlunls  of  studying  the  open  secret 
of  tlie  universe  any  large  amount  of  attention  to 
alleged  numife-stations  wliii  li  are  so  detiled  by  low 
adventurers  and  llieir  paipable  trickeries,  so  liope- 
les,sly  involved  in  all  tlie  doul)tfulncss  of  individual 
testimonies  as  to  ]ihenomena  witnessed — wliicii  tes- 
timonies are  no  more  true  objectively  Ijecause  they 
are  honest  subjectively,  than  the  I'tolenuiic  system 
is  true  Iwcause  it  seemed  to  Tycho  Undie  a  Injlter 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  movements  than  the 
Copernican.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  your  letter  siiows  mc  to 
liave  an  aspect  much  mcu'c  comjmlsory  on  serious 
uttenlion  in  America  than  I  can  jterceive  it  to  Imve 
in  Kngland.  1  siiouhl  not  lie  as  simply  trutliful 
as  my  deep  resju'cl  fur  you  demamls,  if  1  did  not 
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Letter  to       tcU   you   exactl}'  what  is  my  mental  attitude  in 

Mrs  H.  B.  .  .  .  T.  1 

stowe,  ntii    relation  to  the  phenomena  m  question.     Lut  wnat- 

JulylS69.  .  '  ,  .      ,  1       Ml  1  T 

ever  you  print  on  the  subject  and  will  send  me,  i 
shall  read  with  attention ;  and  the  idea  you  give  me 
of  the  hold  which  spiritualism  has  gained  on  the 
public  mind  in  the  United  States,  is  already  a  fact 
of  historic  importance. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friend,  if  I  write  in  the 
scantiest  manner,  unwortluly  responcUng  to  letters 
wliich  have  touched  me  profoundly.  You  have 
known  so  much  of  life,  both  in  its  more  external 
trials  and  in  the  peculiar  struggles  of  a  nature 
wliich  is  made  twofold  in  its  demands  by  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  author  as  well  as  of  the  woman,  that  I 
can  coimt  on  your  indulgence  and  power  of  under- 
standing my  present  inability  to  correspond  by 
letter. 

May   I   add   my  kind    remembrances    to    your 
daughter  to  the  liigh  regard  which  I  ofi'er  to  your 
husband  ? 
Journal,  Jidi/  IJr. — rielurned  from  Hatfield,  after  two  days' 

stay. 

Juli/  15. — Began  Nisard's  '  History  of  Trench 
Literature '  —  YiUehardouiu,  Joinville,  Froissart, 
Christine  de  Pisan,  Pliilippe   de  Coniines,  Villers. 

July  IG.  —  l!ead   the  articles   "Phoenicia"  and 


ISIill. 
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"Ciirllm^e"  in  'Ancient  Gcogmphy.'  Lmkeil  into  .i..iirn.ti, 
•luwill's  '  Universal  History '  iif,'ain  fur  Cartliiiginian 
rilij,'i<>n.  bioked  into  Si.sinondi's  '  Litteralure  du 
Midi'  for  "  llonian  de  la  IJose;"  and  ran  tiirougli 
the  tii-st  chapter  aliout  tlie  formation  of  the  IJo- 
niaiicc  lan-j^iages.  Kead  about  Thnllwjem  and  Acro- 
ijim  in  tlie  'Vegetable  World.'  Kead  Drayton's 
"  Nyiuplddia  " — a  clianning  poem, — a  few  pages  of 
his  '  I'ulyulbion.'  Ite-read  Clrote,  v.-vii.,  on  Sicilian 
alliiirs,  down  to  rise  of  Dionysius. 

July  IS. — Miss  Nannie  .Smitii  came,  after  a  long 
absence  from  England;  Trofessor  Ma.sson  and  Dr 
l!a.stian,  Madame  ]>odichon  and  Dr  Payne.  Some 
conversation  alioul  Saint  Simonism,  ojnojivs  of  the 
meeting  on  Woman's  Sudrage  the  day  liefore — M. 
Aries  Dufour  being  unea.sy  because  Jlill  did  not  in 
liis  sjieech  i-eeognise  wliat  women  owed  to  Saint 
Simonism. 

Jitlij  10. — Writing  an  introduction  to  '  Midiilc- 
mareii.'  I  liuve  just  re-read  tlie  lifteenth  Idyll  of 
Thecxritus,  ami  have  written  three  more  .sonnets. 
My  head  unea.sy.  We  went  in  the  aftern<Min  to 
lliu  old  water-coloui-8,  Knding  that  the  e\iiil>ition 
was  to  close  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I '.urne- Jones's 
Circe  and  St  IJeorge  aflectcd  me  by  their  colours 
more  than  any   of   tlie  other  pictures  —  they  are 
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Journal,        poeiiis.     lu  tlic  eveniiig  read  Nisard  on  Eabelais 

I860. 

and  Jlarot. 

Jul)/  22. — Eead  Eeyband's  book  on  '  Les  Eeform- 
ateiirs  ISIodernes.'  In  the  afternoon  ^Irs  P.  Taylor 
came  and  saw  Thornie,  who  has  been  more  uneasy 
this  week,  and  iinwilling  to  move  or  come  out  on 
the  lawn. 

Juli/  23. — Eead  Theocritus,  Id.  16.  ileditated 
characters  for  '  Middlemarch.'  I\Irs  F.  Malleson 
came. 

Juli/  24. — Still  not  quite  well  and  clear-headed, 
so  tliat  little  progress  is  made.  I  read  aloud 
Fourier  and  Owen,  and  thought  of  \vriting  some- 
thing  about  Utopists. 

Juli/  25. — Eead  Plato's  '  Eepublic '  in  \  arious 
parts.  After  limch  Miss  Nannie  Smith,  Miss 
Blythe,  Mr  Biutou,  and  ilr  Deutsch.  In  the 
evening  I  read  Nisard,  and  Littre  on  Comte. 

Avff.  1. — Since  last  Sunday  I  have  had  an  un- 
comfortable week  from  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
turbance. I  ha^■e  hnislied  eleven  sonnets  on 
"  Brother  and  Sister,"  read  Littre,  Nisard,  part 
of  22d  Idyll  I  if  Theocritus,  Sainte-Beuve  alnud 
to  Cr.  two  evenings.  Monday  evening  looked 
through  Dickson's  'Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.'  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  we  went  to  the  British  Museum 
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to  see  a  new  \mnv/x',  aiid  1  was  enelmuted  willi  jounui, 
some  fmj(iiients  of  glass  in  the  Slade  collection, 
witli  (lyes  of  sunset  in  tlu-in.  Yestenlay,  sitting 
in  Tiiomie's  room,  1  reail  tiiroiigh  all  Shakspeare's 
Sonnets.  Pcror  Tliornie  has  liad  a  miserably  un- 
satisfaetory  week,  making  no  progiess.  After  luncii 
i-ame  iliss  N.  Smith  and  Miss  Blythe,  Mr  I'urton, 
Mr  and  Mrs  liurne-Jones,  and  Mr  Sanderson. 

My  last   words   to  ynu   might   appear  to  imply   L..itcri<. 
somelliing  hiuglial>ly  opposed  to  my  real  meaning.  Krwc.  i«t 

Think  of  me  only  as  an  example"  meant — an 
example  to  he  avoided.  It  was  an  allusion  in 
my  mind  in  the  .servant  girl  wiio,  being  arrested 
for  theft,  said  to  iier  fellow -servant,  "Take  example 
iiy  me,  Sally."  With  the  usual  caprice  of  language, 
we  siiy,  "  JIake  an  example  of  her,"  in  that  sense 
t)f  lioUling  up  for  a  warning,  which  the  poor  girl 
anti   I  intended. 

Aug.  2. —  liegan  '  Middlemarch '  (the  Vincy  and  Jounuu. 
Keatherstone  parts). 

Aufi.  5. — Tliornie  during  the  last  two  nr  three 
day.s  gives  much  more  hopeful  signs:  lias  been 
iiiuih  iiicire  lively,  with  more  regular  apixHite  and 
i|uieter  nights.  This  morning  1  finished  the  first 
<lmjtter  of '  Miildlemanh.'  I  am  reading  IJenouiml's 
'  History  nf  Medicine.' 

vol..  lit.  O 
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Journal,  Aug.  31. — ^We  went  to  Weybridge,  walked  ou 

1.S69. 

St  George's  Hill,  and  lunched  with  Mrs  Cross  and 

her  family. 

Tliis  visit  to  Weybridge  is  a  very  memorable 
one  to  lue,  Ijecause  there  my  own  first  intimacy 
with  George  Ehot  began,  and  the  bonds  with 
my  family  were  knitted  very  much  closer.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Bullock  were  staying  with  us;  and 
my  sister,  who  had  some  gift  for  music,  had 
set  one  or  two  of  the  songs  from  '  The  Spanish 
Gypsy.'  She  sang  one  of  them — "  On  through 
the  woods,  the  piUared  pines," — and  it  affected 
George  Eliot  deeply.  She  moved  quickly  to 
the  piano,  and  kissed  Mrs  Bullock  very  warmly 
in  her  tears.  Mr  and  Mrs  Lewes  were  in  deep 
trouble,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Thornton  Lewes ; 
we  were  also  in  mucli  anxiety  as  to  the  ap- 
proacliiug  confinement  of  my  sister  with  her 
first  cliild ;  and  I  was  ou  the  eve  of  departure 
for  America.  Sympathetic  feelings  were  strong 
enough  to  overleap  the  barrier  (often  hard  to 
pass)  wliich  separates  acquaintancesliip  from 
friendsliip.  A  day  did  the  work  of  years.  Our 
visitors  had  come  to  the  house  as  acquaintances, 
they  left  it  as  lifelong  friends.  And  the  sequel 
of  that   day  greatly  intensified   the  intimacy. 
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For   within    ii   iiKniili    my  si.sti-r   Iiad    Jietl    in 
cliildbirtli,  and  lier  dcalh  called  forth  oue  of 
the    must    lieautiful    of    (teonje    Eliot's   letters. 
A  month  later  Tliorntun  Lewes  died. 
Si-f)l.   1.  —  I  meditated  characters  and   conditions  Jounui. 
for  '  Middlcmarch,'  whidi  stanils  still  in  the  Im.-- 
{Jtinniny  of  cliapter  iii. 

Sept.  2. — We  si)ent  the  morninf;  in  Haltiihl  I'ark, 
arriving,'  at  home  a^ain  at  half-past  three. 

Sept.  10. — I  have  achieved  little  diirin;,'  the  last 
week,  except  reading  on  medical  subjects — Eucyclo- 
|>iedia  alMJUt  the  Medical  Colleges,  '  L'uUen's  Life,' 
Ku-s-sell's  '  Heroes  of  Medicine,'  &c.  I  have  also 
nyid  Aristojihanes's  '  Ecclesiazusje,'  and  "  ilacbeth." 
Sept.  11. —  1  do  not  feel  very  confident  that  I 
can  make  anything  satisfactory  of  '  Middlcmarch.' 
I  have  neeii  to  renjemlier  that  other  things  which 
have  lieen  acccnnjilisiicd  by  me  were  begun  imder 
the  same  cloud.  (!.  has  been  reading  'Itomola' 
again,  and  expresses  profound  aduuration.  This  is 
encouraging. 

Sept.  15. — George  and  I  went  to  Sevenonks  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  ami  had  some  delicious  walks. 

Sept.  21. — Finished  studying  again  llecker's 
'  Charikles.'  I  am  reiuling  Mandeville's  Travels. 
As  to  my  work,  i;i  Stick  gertUhcn.     Mrs  Congreve 
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and  Miss  Buiy  came;  and  I  asked  Mrs  Congrevej' 
to  get  me  some  information  about  provincial  hos- 
pitals, which  is  necessary  to  my  imagining  the  con- 
ditions of  my  hero. 

As  to  tlie  Byron  subject,  nothing  can  outweigh 
to  my  mind  the  hea\'y  social  injury  of  familiar- 
ising young  minds  with  the  desecration  of  family 
ties.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets  is  simply  odious  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  a  pestilence  likely  to  leave  very  ugly 
marks.  One  trembles  to  think  how  easily  that 
moral  wealth  may  be  lost  which  it  has  been  the 
work  of  ages  to  produce  in  the  refinement  and 
differencing  of  the  affectionate  relations.  As  to  the 
lugh-flown  stuff'  which  is  being  reproduced  about 
Byron  and  his  poetry,  I  am  utterly  out  of  sympathy 
with  it.  He  seems  to  me  the  most  vulgar-minded 
genius  that  ever  produced  a  great  effect  in  literature. 

Sept.  22. — AVe  went  down  to  "Watford  for  a 
change. 

Sept.  24. — Returned  home  tliis  morning  because 
of  the  unpromising  weather.  It  is  worth  wliile  to 
record  my  great  depression  of  spirits,  that  I  may 
remember  one  more  resurrection  from  the  pit  of 
melancholy.  And  yet  what  love  is  given  to  me ! 
What  abundance  of  good  1  possess.     All  my  cir- 
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cuinstnnces  arc  blesscil :  and  the  defect  is  only  in  Jonm.). 

1809. 

my  own  organism.     Courage  and  effort! 

Oct.  5.— l-A-er  since  the  28th  I  have  been  good 
for  little,  ailing  in  Ijotly  and  disabled  in  mind.  On 
Simday  an  interesting  Hussian  pair  came  to  see  us 
— M.  and  Mme.  Kovilevsky:  slie,  a  pretty  crea- 
ture, with  clmrniing  modest  voice  and  speech,  who 
is  studying  matliematics  (by  allowance  through  the 
aid  of  Kirciihoff)  at  Heidelberg;  he,  amiable  and 
intelligent,  studjnng  the  concrete  sciences  appar- 
ently—especially geology:  and  about  to  go  to 
Vienna  for  si.\  months  for  tliis  puqiose,  lea\'ing  his 
wife  at  Heidellwrg ! 

I  have  begun  a  h>ng  -  meditated  poem,  "The 
Legend  of  .lubal,"  but  have  not  written  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  verses. 

Oct.  IS.— Yesterday   Mr   W.   ('•.    Clark    of    Cam- 
'bri<lge  came   to  see  us,  anil  told  of   his  intention 
to  give  up  his  oratorship  and  renounce  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Church. 

I  have  read  nipidly  through  Max  Midler's 
'  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,'  and  am  now  read- 
ing U'cky's  '  History  of  Monds.'  1  have  also 
finished  Herl>ert  SiM?ncer's  last  nmnU-r  of  his 
^'  Psycholog)-.'  My  head  has  l>ecn  sadly  feeble, 
and  my  whole  Ixnly  ailing  of  late.     I  have  written 
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Journal,        about  100  vei'ses  of  my  poem.     Pooi-  Thornie  seems 

ISIiil. 

to  us  in  a  state  of  growing  weakness. 

Oct.  19. — This  evening  at  half-past  six  our  dear 
Thornie  died.  He  went  quite  peacefully.  For 
three  days  he  was  not  more  than  fitfully  and 
imperfectly  conscious  of  the  tilings  around  him. 
He  went  to  Natal  on  the  17th  October  186.3,  and 
came  back  to  us  ill  on  the  8th  May  1869.  Through 
the  six  months  of  his  illness,  his  frank  impulsive 
mind  disclosed  no  trace  of  e\'il  feeling.  He  was 
a  sweet-natured  boy — still  a  boy,  though  he  had 
lived  for  twenty-five  years  and  a-half.  On  tlie  9tli 
of  August  he  had  an  attack  of  paraplegia,  and 
although  he  partially  recovered  from  it,  it  made  a 
marked  change  in  him.  After  that  he  lost  a  great 
deal  of  his  \dvacity,  but  he  suffered  less  pain. 
This  death  seems  to  me  the  beginning  of  our  own. 
Letter  to  Tile  day  after  our  dear  boy's  funeral   we   went 

Miss  Sara 

Henneii,        iuto  tlic  quietsst  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Surrey, 

16th  Dec.  .  .  .  \ 

ism.  four  miles  and  a  half  from  any  railway  station.     I 

was  very  much  shaken  in  mind  and  body,  and 
nothing  but  the  deep  calm  of  fields  and  woods 
would  have  had  a  beneficent  effect  on  me.  We 
both  of  us  felt,  more  than  ever  before,  the  blessed- 
ness of  being  in  the  country,  and  we  are  come  back 
much  restored.      It  will   interest  you,  T   think,  to 
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kimw  tliat  a  friend  of  ours,  Mr  W.  (i.  Clark,  the  ix'tterin 

Mix  San 

public  orator  at  Canibriflf^e,  laid  down  his  orator-  Hmneii, 

I5th  Dec 

sliip  as  a  preparatory  step  to  writing  a  letter  to  his  ises. 
bishop  renouncing,  or  rather  cliiiniing  to  be  free 
from,  his  clerical  status,  because  he  no  longer  be- 
lieves wiial  it  presupposes  him  to  believe.  Two 
other  men  whom  we  know  are  about  to  renounce 
Cambridge  fellowships  on  the  same  ground. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  on  Monday.  utt<rto 

SlnCon- 

I  hojH!  you  will  get  your  business  done  early  enough  grrvc,  sut 

Dec  18<». 

to  Ije  by  a  good  fire  in  our  drawing-room  before 
lunch.  Mr  Doyle  is  coming  to  dine  with  us,  but 
you  will  not  mind  that.  He  is  a  dear  man,  a  good 
Catholic,  full  of  varied  sympathies  and  picturesque 
knowledge. 

I  am  moved  to  WTite  to  you  ratiier  b)'  the  in-  Letifrt.) 

...  .  Frerteric 

cliuation  to  remind  you  of  me,  tlian  by  the  sense  Hurtioii, 

16th  Jfto. 

of  having  anytiiing  to  say.  On  reading  "The  isro. 
I'ositivist  Prolilem " '  a  second  time,  I  gained  a 
stronger  impression  of  its  general  value,  and  I  al.so 
felt  le.ss  jarred  by  the  more  jK-rsonal  jiart  at  tiie 
close.  Mr  I^ewes  would  tell  you  that  I  iiave  an 
unreasonable  aversion  to  [)ersonal  stat«ment.s,  and 
wlicu  I  come  to  like  them  it  is  usually  by  a  hanl 

'  An  Rrtii'li'  by  Mr  Krwleric  iliUTUKin  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Rerlvw ' 
of  Novcuilier  1S60. 
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process  of  co;i-version.  But  my  second  reading 
gave  me  a  new  and  very  strong  sense  that  the  last 
two  or  three  pages  have  the  ah-  of  an  appendix, 
added  at  some  distance  of  time  from  the  original 
writing  of  the  article.  Some  more  thoroughly 
explanatory  account  of  your  non-adhesion  seems 
requisite  as  a  nexus — since  the  statement  of  your 
non-adhesion  had  to  be  mentioned  after  an  argu- 
ment for  the  system  against  the  outer  GentUe 
world.  However,  it  is  more  important  for  me  to 
say  that  I  felt  the  thorough  justice  of  your  words, 
when,  in  conversation  with  me,  you  said,  "  I  don't 
see  why  there  should  be  any  mystification :  having 
come  to  a  resolution  after  much  inward  debate,  it 
is  better  to  state  the  resolution."  Something  like 
that  you  said,  and  I  give  a  hearty  "Amen,"  prapng 
that  I  may  not  be  too  apt  myself  to  prefer  the  haze 
to  the  clearness.  But  the  fact  is,  I  shrink  from 
decided  "  deliverances  "  on  momentous  subjects  fi-oni 
the  dread  of  coming  to  swear  by  my  own  "  deliver- 
ances," and  sinking  into  an  insistent  echo  of  myself. 
That  is  a  horrible  destiny — and  one  cannot  help  see- 
ing that  many  of  the  most  powerful  men  fall  into  it. 
Cara  has  told  me  aliout  your  republication  of 
the  '  Inqiury,'  and  I  lla^•e  a  longing  to  write — not 
intrusively  1  liope — ^just  to  say  "thank  you"  for 
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the  «;ooil  it  (If)es  hk-  tn  know  of  ymir  being  engnged  u-tt«rtn 

MiuBara 

in  that  act  nf  jtietv  to  jour  brotlier's  nienior)'.     I   iiciin.ii, 

liith  March 

ileliglit  ill  the  act  itself,  and  in  the  satisfaction  isto. 
which  I  know  you  have  in  i)erforiniiig  it.  Wlien 
1  reinenilier  my  own  oliligation  to  tlie  hook,  1  must 
liclieve  that  among  the  many  new  readers  a  cheap 
c(Htioii  will  reach,  tliere  must  he  mimls  to  wlioin  it 
will  liring  welcome  light  in  studying  the  New 
Testament, — solier,  serious  help  toward  a  conception 
of  the  past,  instead  of  stage-lights  and  make-ups. 
And  this  value  is,  I  tliink,  independent  of  the 
opinif)ns  that  uught  be  held  as  to  the  different 
degrees  of  success  in  tlie  construction  of  proba- 
bilities or  in  particular  interpretations.  Through- 
out there  is  the  presence  of  grave  sincerity.  T 
would  gladly  have  a  word  or  two  directly  from 
yourself  wlien  you  can  scribble  a  note  witlmut 
feeling  me  a  Inire  for  wanting  it.  I'eople  who  write 
many  K-lters  witliout  being  forced  to  do  so  are 
fathomless  wonders  to  me,  but  you  have  a  s[)ecial 
faculty  for  writing  such  letters  as  one  cares  to  read, 
so  it  is  a  pity  that  the  acconiplishiuent  siiould  lie 
•piite  unused.  I  wonder  if  you  liave  read  Emerson's 
new  essays.     1  like  tiiein  very  much. 

Utter  ti> 

We  sliall  leave  Ik'rlin  on  Tuesday,  so  that  I  must   MmCtm- 
ask  you  to  send  nie  the  much-desired  news  of  you  AiimitiTo 
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Letter  to       to  Vienna,  addressed  to  tlie  Hon.  Eobert  Lytton, 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  3ci       Biitisli  Euiliassy.     We  do  not  yet  know  the  name 

April  1S70. 

of  the  hotel  where  rooms  have  been  taken  for  ns. 
Our  journey  has  not  been  unfortunate  liitherto. 
The  weather  has  been  cokl  and  cheerless ;  but  we 
expected  this,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  sun 
began  to  shhie.  As  for  my  Wcnigkcit,  it  has  never 
known  a  day  of  real  bodily  comfort  since  we  got  to 
Berhn :  headache,  sore  throat,  and  Schnupfcn  have 
been  alternately  my  companions,  and  have  made 
my  enjoyment  very  languid.  But  tliiuk  of  this  as 
aU  past  when  you  get  my  letter ;  for  tliis  morning 
I  have  a  clearer  head,  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 
better  time  seems  to  be  come  for  me.  Mr  Lewes 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  liis  visits  to 
laboratories  and  to  the  Clmrit6,  where  he  is  just  now 
gone  for  the  third  time  to  see  more  varieties  of  mad 
people,  and  hear  more  about  Psychiatric  from  Dr 
Westphal,  a  quiet,  unpretending  Little  man,  who 
seems  to  have  been  delighted  witli  George's  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  tliis  (to  me)  hideous  branch  of 
practice.  I  speak  with  all  reverence:  the  world 
can't  do  without  hideous  studies. 

People  have  been  very  kind  to  us,  and  have 
overwhehned  us  with  attentions,  but  we  have  felt 
a  little  wearv  in  tlie  midst  of  our  gratitude,  and 
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since  my  cnM  has  become  worse,  we   have  been  lyttn-io 

Mm  Con- 
obliged  to  cut  off  further  invitations.  grcvr,  m 

A|>rii  isra 
"We  have  seen  many  and  various  men  and  women, 

but  except  Mommsen,  lUmsen,  and  Du  IJois  Hey- 
niond,  hardly  any  whose  names  would  l)e  known  to 
you.  If  1  luul  been  in  good  health,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  continued  to  be  more  amused  than  tired 
of  sitting  on  a  sofa  and  having  one  person  after 
another  l)rought  up  to  Iww  to  me,  and  pay  me  the 
same  compliment.  Even  as  it  was,  I  felt  my  heart 
go  out  to  some  good  women  who  seemed  really  to 
ha\e  an  affectionate  feeling  towartls  me  for  the 
sake  of  my  lx)oks.  But  the  sick  animal  longs  for 
<[uiet  and  darkness. 

The  other  night  at  ])r  Wcstphal's  T  .saw  a  young 
English  lady  marvellously  like  Emily  in  face,  tigiire, 
and  voice.  I  made  advances  to  her  on  the  strength 
of  that  external  resemblance,  ami  fouiul  it  carried 
out  in  the  (luickuess  of  her  remarks.  But  new 
gentlemen  to  Ikj  introduced  soon  divitlcd  us.  An- 
other elegant,  pretty  woman  thert^  was  old  Boeckh's 
daughter,  (hie  enters  on  all  subjects  by  turns  in 
these  evening  parties,  which  are  something  like 
reading  the  'Conversations- Lexicon'  in  a  night- 
mare. Among  lighter  entertainments,  wo  have 
Injcn  fo»ir  times  to  the  o|)era,  l)eing  tenipted  at  the 
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very  beginning  of  our  stay  by  Gluck,  Mozart,  and 
an  opportmiity  of  hearing  Tannhauser  for  the 
second  time.  Also  we  have  enjoyed  some  fine 
orchestral  concerts,  which  are  to  be  had  for  six- 
pence !  Berlin  has  been  growing  very  fast  since 
our  former  stay  here,  and  luxury  in  all  forms  has 
increased  so  mucli,  that  one  only  here  and  there 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  old-fashioned  German  house- 
keeping. But  though  later  hours  are  becoming 
fashionable,  the  members  of  the  Eeichstag  who 
have  other  business  than  politics  complain  of  hav- 
ing to  Ijegin  their  sitting  at  eleven,  ending,  instead 
of  beginning,  at  four,  when  the  solid  da}-  is  ahnost 
gone.  We  went  to  the  Eeichstag  one  morning,  and 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Bismarck  speak.  But 
the  question  was  one  of  currency,  and  his  speech 
was  merely  a  brief  winding  up. 

Now  I  shall  think  that  I  have  earned  a  letter 
telling  me  all  about  you.  j\Iay  there  be  notliing 
but  good  to  tell  of  •  Pray  give  my  best  love  to 
Emily,  and  my  earnest  wishes  to  Dr  Congreve,  that 
he  may  have  satisfaction  in  new  work. 

I  gladly  and  gratefidly  keep  the  portrait.^  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  have  said,  without  hesitation, 
"  prefix  it  to  the  '  Inquiry.' "      One  must  not  be 

'  Portrait  of  Cliarles  Heimull. 
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uiireasonnble  nl>out   portmits.      H<i\v  caii  ;i  lliiiif?  ijitcrto 
wlucli  IS  always  tlie  same  be  an  adequate  represeii-  Hinncii, 
tatiDii  of  a  living'  Itemj,'  who  is  always  varying —  is;o. 
especially  of  a  living  being  wlio  is  sensitive,  briglit, 
many-sided,  as  your  brother  was  ?     But  I  tliink  the 
impression  which  this  portrait  gives  excites  interest. 
1   am  often  sorry  for  people  who  lose   half   their 
possible  good  in  tlie  world  by  being  more  alive  to 
deficieiicifs  tlian  to  positive  merits. 

I  like  to  know  tliat  you  have  felt  in  common 
willi  me  while  you  read  '  Jubal'  Curiously  enough, 
Mr  Lewes,  when  I  Hrst  read  it  to  liim,  made  just  the 
remark  you  make  about  the  scene  of  .Tubal  coming 
with  the  Lyre.  We  lauglieil  at  Mr  limy's  sharp 
criticism.  Tell  him  it  is  not  tlie  fashion  for  authors 
ever  to  be  in  tiie  wrong.  They  have  always  justi- 
fying rea.sons.  Hut  also  it  is  the  fashion  for  critics 
to  know  everything,  so  tliat  the  authoi-s  don't  think 
it  needful  to  tell  their  reasons. 

May  20. — 1  am   foiul   of  my  little  old  bo«.ik  in  Jounuii. 

isro. 
which    I    have    ri'conled    so    many    clianges,    and 

siiall    lake    to    writing    in    it  again.     It    will    jier- 

haps   last   me  all    througli    the    life   that    is   left 

to  me.     Since   I   wrote    in    it    last,   llie    day    after 

Thoniie's   death,  the  chief  ejwchs  iinve  been  our 

stay   at    Lim]>slield,    in    Surrey,   till   near  the    be- 
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joumai,        ginning    of    December ;    my    wiiting   of    '  .Tubal,' 

1S70. 

wliich  I  fiuislied  on  the  13th  of  January ;  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poem  ia  the  May  number  of  '  Mac- 
raillan's  Magazine ; '  and  our  journey  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  from  which  we  returned  on  the  6th  of 
this  month,  after  an  absence  of  eight  weeks.  This 
is  a  fortnight  ago,  and  little  has  been  done  by  me 
in  the  interim.  My  health  is  in  an  uncomfortable 
state,  and  I  seem  to  be  all  the  weaker  for  the  con- 
tinual depression  produced  by  cold  and  sore  throat, 
which  stretched  itself  all  through  our  long  journey. 
These  small  bodily  grievances  make  life  less  desir- 
able to  me,  though  every  one  of  my  best  blessings 
— my  one  perfect  love,  and  the  sjTiipathy  shown 
towards  me  for  the  sake  of  my  works,  and  the  per- 
sonal regard  of  a  few  friends — have  become  much 
intensified  in  these  latter  days.  I  am  not  hopeful 
about  future  work.  I  am  languid,  and  my  novel 
languishes  too.  But  to-morrow  may  be  better  than 
to-day. 

May  25. — We  started  for  Oxford,  where  we  were 
to  stay  with  the  Eector  of  Lincoln  and  liis  wife. 
After  luncheon  G.  and  I  walked  alone  through  the 
town,  which,  on  this  first  view,  was  rather  disap- 
pointing to  me.  Presently  we  turned  through 
Christ  Cluircli  into  the  meadows,  and  walked  along 
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liy  tin-   river.     This  was  Ijeautiful   to  uiy  heart's  j.iunni. 

ISTO 

content.  The  buttercui)s  and  hawthorns  were  in 
their  j,'li>ry,  tlie  chestnuts  still  in  suflicienlly  untar- 
nished hluoin,  and  the  j^rand  elms  made  a  border 
towards  the  town.  After  tea  we  went  with  Mrs 
Pattison  and  tlie  Kector  to  the  croquet  ground 
near  tlie  Mu.seuni.  On  our  way  we  saw  Sir 
Benjamin  Hrodie,  and  on  the  ground  Professor 
IJjiwlinson,  the  "narrow-headed  man;"  Mrs  Thurs- 
lield,  and  her  son,  who  is  a  Fellow  (I  think  of 
Corpus);  Miss  Arnold,  ilaughter  of  Mr  Thomas 
Arnold,  and  Professor  Phillips,  the  geologist.  At 
supper  we  had  Mr  P.ywater  and  Miss  Arnold,  and 
in  chat  with  them  the  evening  was  pa.s.sed. 

J/i/.i/  20. — tJ.  and  I  went  to  the  Museum,  and 
had  an  interesting  morning  with  l)r  Uolleston,  who 
dissccteti  a  hrain  for  me.  After  hnich  we  went 
again  to  tiie  Mu.seum,  and  spent  the  afternoon  wiili 
Sir  Itenjamin  Hrotlie,  seeing  various  objects  in  his 
lalK)ratoriea, — amongst  others,  the  method  by  which 
weighing  has  Ix'en  sujicrseded  in  delicate  matters 
by  maiKuriiuj  in  a  gnulualed  glass  tuU-.  After- 
wards Mi-s  Pattison  took  mo  n  drive  in  her  little 
jtony  carriage  round  by  their  country  refuge,  the 
Firs,  Haddington,  and  by  Littlemore,  where  I  saw  J. 
11.  Newnuui's  little  conventual  dwelling,     iieturn- 
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siiijper  came  Sir  Benjamin  and  Lady  Brodie. 

May  27. — In  the  morning  we  walked  to  see  the 
two  Martyrs'  Memorial,  and  then  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  pretty  place  near  the  river  and  bridge. 
Close  by  their  grounds  is  the  original  ford  whence 
the  place  took  its  name.  Tlie  Miss  Gaskells  were 
staying  with  them,  and  after  chatting  some  time, 
we  two  walked  with  Sir  Benjamin  to  New  College, 
where  we  saw  the  gardens  surromided  by  the  old 
city  wall ;  the  chapel  where  William  of  Wykeham's 
crozier  is  kept ;  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  fine  but 
gloomy,  and  less  beautiful  than  those  of  Magdalen, 
whicli  we  saw  in  our  walk  on  Thursday  before 
going  to  the  Museum.  After  lunch  we  went  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  then  to  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  where 
there  was  a  meeting  apropos  of  Palestme  Explora- 
tion. Captain  Warren,  conductor  of  the  Exploration 
at  Jerusalem,  read  a  paper ;  and  then  Mr  Deutsch 
gave  an  account  of  the  interpretation,  as  hitherto 
arrived  at,  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  I  saw  squeezes 
of  this  stone  for  the  first  time,  with  photographs 
taken  from  the  squeezes.  After  tea,  Mrs  Thursfield 
kindly  took  us  to  see  a  boat  race.  We  saw  it  from 
the  Oriel  barge,  under  tlie  escort  of  Mr  Creighton, 
Fellow   of   Merton,   who,  on    our   return,  took    us 
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tliroiii{li   the   lovely   ^nleus   of    his  college.      At  joumni. 

)s:o. 
supper  were   Mr  Jowett,  Professor  Henry  Smith, 

ami  Miss  Smitii,  his  sister,  Mr  Fowler,  autiior  nf 

'  Deductive  Ixtfjic,'  &c. 

May  28. — After  a  walk  t<i  St  John's  College,  we 
started  by  the  train  for  bjndon,  and  arrived  at 
home  about  two  o'clock. 

May  29. — Mr  Spencer,  Mrs  lUirne-Jones,  and  Mr 
Crompton  came.  1  read  aloud  No.  ?>  of  'lulwin 
Drood.' 

May  :iO. — We  went  to  see  tiie  autotypes  of 
Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  at  36  I{atld)one  Place. 
I  began  (Jrove  on  the  '  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
Forces,' — needing  to  read  it  again — with  new  inter- 
est, after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Dr  Hevnidds  advises  Mr  I>;wes  to  leave  London  U'turto 

MiuSum 

again,  and  go  to  the  bracing  air  of  the  Yorkshire  iioumn, 

.  13tll  Jllllf 

coast.  I  said  tliat  we  should  be  here  till  the  begin-  isto. 
ning  of  August,  but  the  internal  unk-r  proposes 
and  the  external  order  ilispi>ses — if  we  are  to  be  so 
priggish  as  to  alter  all  our  t>ld  proverl)s  into  agree-  ^ 
ment  with  new  formulas!  Dickeii.s's  death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  us.  He  lunched  with  us  just 
iHjfore  we  went  abroad,  and  was  telling  us  a  story 
of  President  Lincoln  having  told  the  Council,  on  the 
day  lie  was  shot,  tiuit  .something  remarkable  would 
vt)U  111.  H 
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Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
13tli  June 
1870. 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
23d  June 
ISTO,  from 
Cromer. 


happen,  because  he  had  just  dreamt,  for  the  tliird 
time,  a  dream  which  twice  before  had  preceded 
events  momentous  to  the  nation.  The  dream  was, 
that  he  was  in  a  boat  on  a  great  river,  all  alone, 
and  he  ended  with  the  words—"  I  drift— I  drift — I 
drift."  Dickens  told  this  very  finely.  I  thought 
him  looking  dreadfully  shattered  then.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  never  recovered  from  the  eflect  of  the 
terrible  railway  accident. 

We  have  been  driven  away  from  home  again  by 
the  state  of  Mr  Lewes's  health.  Dr  Eeynolds 
recommended  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  but  we  wanted 
to  know  Cromer,  and  so  we  came  here  first,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  To  me  the  most  desirable  tiling  just 
now  seems  to  be  to  have  one  home,  and  stay  there 
till  death  comes  to  take  me  away.  I  get  more  and 
more  disiuclmed  to  the  perpetual  makeshifts  of  a 
migratory  life,  and  care  more  and  more  for  the 
order  and  habitual  objects  of  home.  However, 
tliere  are  many  in  the  world  whose  whole  existence 
is  a  makeshift,  and  perhaps  the  formula  which 
would  fit  the  largest  number  of  li^•es  is  "a  doing 
without,  more  or  less  patiently."  Tlie  air  just  now 
is  not  very  invigorating  anywhere,  I  imagine,  and 
one  begins  to  be  A'ery  anxious  about  tlie  nation 
generally,  on  account  of  the  threatening  drought. 


IMVo.]  ii y  III  path  ij  in  Grief.  ll'i 

1  ilid  not  like  to  write  to  you  until  Mr  Lytton   i^turto 

till-  Uim. 

sent  word  that  I  nii<{ht  do  so,  because  I  had  not  »» Huiwrt 
liie  intiuinte  knowledge  that  would  have  enabled  (now  ijmIv 
me  to  measure  your  trouble ;  and  one  dreads  of  all  j,,iy  isto, 
tliiuj^s  to  speak  or  write  a  wrong  or  unseasonable  „)(,•»),.. 
word  when  words  are  the  only  signs  of  interest 
and  sympathy  that  one  has  to  give.  I  know  now, 
from  what  your  dear  husband  has  told  us,  that 
your  loss  is  very  keenly  felt  by  you, — that  it  has 
tirst  uuule  you  acquainted  with  acute  grief,  and 
this  nuikes  me  think  of  you  very  much.  For  learn- 
ing to  love  any  one  is  like  an  increase  of  property, 
— it  increases  care,  and  brings  many  new  fears  lest 
precious  tilings  .should  come  to  harm.  I  find  my- 
self often  tliinking  of  you  with  that  sort  of  pro- 
prietor's anxiety,  wanting  you  to  have  gentle 
weather  all  tlirough  your  life,  so  that  your  face 
may  never  look  worn  and  storm-beaten,  and  want- 
ing your  husband  to  be  and  do  the  very  best,  lest 
anything  short  of  that  should  be  disap{)ointment 
to  you.  At  present  the  thought  of  you  is  all  the 
more  with  mo,  becau.se  your  trouble  has  been 
brought  by  death ;  and  for  nearly  a  year  death 
seems  to  me  my  most  intimate  ilaily  comi>anion. 

'  Writlfii  «fU'r  llif  ilcalli  of  I^onl  Clarvii-lnn.   wli.i.  I.a.ly  I.vtton 
trlU  me,  hail  l>e«n  liko  »  father  to  her. 


11 G     Independence  of  our  Personality,    [haeeogate, 
Letter  to       I  mingle  tlie  thought  of  it  with  every  other,  not 

tlie  Hon.  -Ill 

Sirs  Robert    sadly,  but  as  one  mingles  the  thought  of  someone 

Lyttoii,  sth  .  .  -Ill  , 

juiyisro.  who  is  nearest  m  love  and  duty  with  ail  ones 
motives.  I  try  to  deliglit  in  the  sunshine  that 
will  be  when  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more.  And 
I  think  it  is  possible  for  this  sort  of  impersonal 
life  to  attain  great  intensity, — possible  for  us  to 
gain  much  more  independence,  than  is  usually  lie- 
lieved,  of  the  small  bundle  of  facts  that  make  our 
own  personality.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  say 
tliis  to  you,  except  that  my  pen  is  chatting  as  my 
tongue  would  if  you  were  here.  We  women  are 
always  in  danger  of  living  too  exclusively  in  the 
affections ;  and  though  our  affections  are  perhaps 
the  best  gifts  we  have,  we  ought  also  to  have  our 
share  of  the  more  independent  life  —  some  joy  in 
things  for  their  own  sake.  It  is  piteous  to  see  the 
helplessness  of  some  sweet  women  when  their 
aflections  are  disappointed — because  all  their  teach- 
ing has  been,  that  they  can  only  delight  in  study 
of  any  kind  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  love.  They 
have  never  contemplated  an  independent  delight 
in  ideas  as  an  experience  which  they  could  confess 
without  being  laughed  at.  Yet  surely  women  need 
this  sort  of  defence  against  passionate  affliction 
even  more  than  men.     Just  under  the  pressure  of 
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p-ief,  I  ilo   not   believe  there  is  any  consolation.   utt»rto 

.the  Hon. 

The  word  seems  to  me  to  be  ilrapery  for  falsities,  m™  R-.brrt 

I.yttoii,  8th 
Sorrow  must  be  sorrow,  ill  must  be  ill,  till  duty  July  isra 

and  love  towanls  all  who  remain  recover  their 
ri^iitful  predominance.  Your  life  is  so  full  of  those 
claims,  that  you  will  not  have  time  for  brooding 
over  the  unchangeable.  Do  not  spend  any  of  your 
valualde  time  now  in  writing  to  me,  but  be  satis- 
tied  with  sending  me  news  of  you  througli  Mr 
Lytton  when  he  lias  occasion  to  write  to  Mr 
Ixjwes. 

I  have  lately  finished  reading  aloud  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Letters,'  wiiich  we  had  often  resolved  and 
failed  to  read  before.  Tliey  have  been  quite  cheer- 
ing to  us,  from  the  sense  they  give  of  communion 
with  an  eminently  pure,  refined  nature,  with  the 
most  rigorous  conscience  in  art.  In  tlie  evening 
we  iiave  always  a  concert  to  listen  to — a  concert 
of  mode.st  pretensions,  but  well  conductetl  enough 
to  be  ngn'cable. 

I  hojH^  this  letter  of  cliit-iimt  will  not  reach  you 
at  a  wrong  moment.  In  any  case,  forgive  all  mis- 
takes on  the  jHirt  of  one  wlm  ii  aUvavs  vmir-i 
aincendy  and  afTectionately. 

Aug.  4.— Two  months  have  Iwen  spent  since  the  Jonm.i. 
last  n'coni !     Their  result  is  not  rich,  for  wo  have 
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Miss  Sara 
Henuell, 
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been  sent  wandering  again  l>y  G.'s  want  of  liealth. 
On  the  15tli  June  we  went  to  Cromer,  on  the  30th 
to  Harrogate,  and  on  the  18th  July  to  W]iitl)y, 
wliere  Mrs  Burne-Jones  also  arrived  on  the  same 
day.  On  Monday,  August  1,  we  came  home  again 
for  a  week  only,  lia%'ing  arranged  to  go  to  Limpsfield 
next  ]\Ionday.  To-day,  under  niucli  depression,  I 
hegin  a  little  dramatic  poem,^  the  subject  of  which 
engaged  my  interest  at  Harrogate. 

We  too,  you  see,  have  come  back  to  a  well-tried 
refuge  —  the  same  place  that  soothed  us  in  our 
troubles  last  Octolier — and  we  especially  delight  in 
this  deep  country  after  the  fuss  which  belongs  even 
to  quiet  watering-places,  such  as  Cromer,  Harrogate, 
and  Whitby,  wliich  are,  after  all,  "  alleys  where  the 
gentle  folks  live."  We  are  excited,  even  among 
the  still  woods  and  fields,  Ijy  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  "rt'ar,  and  chiefly  concerned  because  we  cannot 
succeed  in  getting  the  day's  'Times.'  We  have 
entered  into  the  period  wliich  will  lie  marked  in 
future  historical  charts  as  "  The  period  of  (rerman 
ascendancy."  But  liow  saddening  to  think  of  the 
iniquities  that  the  great  liarvest  moon  is  looking 
down  on !  I  am  less  grieved  for  the  bloodshed  than 
for  the  hateful  trust  in  lies  which  is  continually 

'  'Aniigart.' 
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(iisiloswl.      ^feanwliilc    Jowett's    'Translation     nf  uttrrm 
riato'  is  liuinj,'  prepared   for  pnlilication,  and  he  lunnrii. 
ha.s  knidly  sent  ns  the  sheets  of  one  volume.     So  1    is;a 
pass  from  discussions  of  Frencli  lyinj;  and  the  Nem- 
esis that  awaits  it,  to  discussions  ahout  rhetorical 
lyin;j  at  Atliens  in  the  fourth  century  hefore  Clirist. 
The  translations  and  introductions  to  the  Dialogues 
seem  to  lie  charmingly  done. 

We  shall   return    to   town   on    Monday,   various  uu«t<i 

II  II  MwUme 

small  reasons  conciirnng  to  make   us   re-solve  on  B.«iich..ii, 

I  •  II  I-  T  iiUi  Allg. 

quitting  this  earthly  paradise.  1  am  very  sorrj'  is7o. 
for  the  suHerings  of  the  French  nation ;  hut  I  think 
these  sufferings  are  better  for  the  nioml  welfare  , 
of  the  people  than  victorj'  would  have  been.  The 
war  has  U'eii  drawn  down  on  tliem  by  an  iniquitous 
(tovernment  ;  but  in  a  great  proiwrliou  of  the 
Krendi  jx-ojde  there  has  been  nourished  a  wicked 
glorification  of  .selfish  pride,  wliich,  like  all  other 
conceit,  is  a  sort  of  stupidity,  excluding  any  true 
conception  of  what  lies  outside  their  own  vain 
wishes.  The  Ciomians,  it  seems,  were  exjK-cted 
to  stand  like  toy -soldiers  for  tlie  French  to  knock 
them  down.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  war  is  in 
some  res|H'ct.s  tlie  conliict  of  two  differing  forms 
of  cinlisation.  Hut  whatever  cimnn  we  may  see 
in   the   Suitlieni    Ijitin   races,  this  ouglit    not   to 
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Letter tQ  liliinl  US  to  the  great  contributions  which  the 
Rodichoii  German  energies  have  made  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
1S70.  \  to  the  common  treasure  of  mankind.  And  who 
that  has  any  spirit  of  justice  can  help  sympatlus- 
ing  with  them  in  their  grand  repulse  of  the  French 
project  to  invade  and  divide  them  ?  If  I  were  a 
Frenchwoman,  much  as  I  might  wail  over  French 
sufferings,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  I  should 
detest  the  French  talk  about  the  "Prussians." 
They  wanted  to  throttle  the  electric  eel  for  their 
own  purposes. 

But  I  imagine  that  you  and  the  doctor  would  not 
find  us  in  much  disagreement  with  j'ou  in  these 
matters.      One  thing  that  is  pleasant  to  thmk  of  is 
the  effort  made  everywhere  to  help  the  wounded. 
Journal,  Oct.  27. — On  Monday  the  8th  August  we  went 

to  our  favourite  Surrey  retreat — Limpsfield, — and 
enjoyed  three  weeks  there  reading  and  wallcing 
together.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  place 
seemed  more  lovely  to  us  than  before.  Aloud  I 
read  the  concluding  part  of  Walter  Scott's  Life, 
which  we  had  begun  at  Harrogate ;  two  volumes 
of  Fronde's  '  History  of  England,'  and  Comte's 
'  Correspondence  with  Valat.'  We  returned  on 
Monday  the  29th. 

During  our  stay  at  Limpsfield  I  wrote  the  greater 
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purl  of  'Annjiart,'  and  Knislied  it  at  intervals  durinp  Joomai, 

IttTO. 

SepteinlKT.  Since  then  I  linve  lieen  continually 
sufterin^  from  licadache  and  depression,  with  almost 
total  despair  of  future  work.  I  look  into  this  little 
iKK)k  now  to  as,sure  myself  that  this  is  not  unpre- 
eedented. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  we  went  to  hear  Letter  u. 
A.  (a  popular  jneacher).  I  remembered  what  you  ncnnrii. 
luid  said  about  his  Anilpar,  false  emphasis;  but  i8To,fhitii 
there  remained  the  fact  of  his  celebrity.  I  was 
;;lad  of  the  opportunity.  But  my  impressions  fell 
l)elow  tiie  lowest  judgment  I  ever  heanl  passed 
u]>oii  liiiii.  Ill'  luis  the  fj^ift  of  a  fine  voice,  ver)' 
Hexible  and  various;  he  is  adminddy  lluent  and 
clear  in  his  lanjjua^'e,  and  every  now  and  then 
his  enunciation  is  eft"ective.  I!ut  I  never  heard 
any  jmlpit  reading;  and  speaking;  wliich,  in  its 
level  tone,  was  more  utterly  common  ami  empty 
of  ;^iidinjj  intelligence  or  emotion  :  it  wjus  as  if 
the  wonls  had  l>een  learned  by  heart  and  uttered 
without  comprehension  by  a  man  wlio  had  no 
instinct  of  rhythm  or  music  in  his  .soul.  And  the 
doctrine  !  It  was  a  lil)el  on  Calvinism  that  it 
should  l>e  pri'senletl  in  such  a  fonn.  I  never 
heard  any  attempt  to  exliibit  the  soul's  exj)erience 
tiial   was   more  destitute  of  insight.     The  sennon 
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Letter  tn 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
ISth  Nov. 
1S70,  fniiu 
The  Priuiy. 


was  against  Fear,  in  the  elect  Cliristian,  as  being 
a  distrust  of  God ;  Imt  never  once  did  he  touch 
the  true  ground  of  fear — the  doubt  whether  the 
signs  of  God's  clioice  are  present  in  the  soul. 
"We  had  plenty  of  anecdotes,  Imt  tliey  were  all 
poor  and  pointless — Tract  Society  anecdotes  of  the 
feeblest  kind.  It  was  the  most  superficial  grocer's- 
back-parlour  view  of  Cahanistic  Christianity;  and 
I  was  shocked  to  find  how  low  the  mental  pitch 
of  our  society  must  be,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  this  man's  celebrity. 

Air  Lewes  was  struck  with  some  of  liis  tones  as 
good  actor's  tones,  and  was  not  so  wroth  as  I  was. 
But  just  now,  with  aU  Europe  stirred  by  events 
that  make  every  conscience  tremble  after  some 
great  principle  as  a  consolation  and  guide,  it  was 
too  exasperating  to  sit  and  listen  to  doctrine  that 
seemed  to  look  no  farther  than  the  retail  Cliris- 
tian's  tea  and  muffins.  He  said,  "  Let  us  approach 
the  throne  of  God,"  very  much  as  he  might  have 
invited  you  to  take  a  chair ;  and  then  followed 
this  fine  touch — "  "We  feel  no  love  to  God  because 
He  hears  the  prayers  of  others :  it  is  because  He 
Iiears  my  prayer  that  I  love  Him." 

You  see  I  am  relieving  myself  by  pouring  out 
my  disgust  to  you.     Oli,  how  short  life — how  near 
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dentil — seems  t<>  iiic !     Iliii  tliis  is  not  an  unclieer-   uttwto 

MIn  Sara 

fill  tlunij,'lit.     The  mily  •,Teat  dread  is  the  protnu-   iicnnrii. 

,     ,.,        .  .....  ,  ...  ,    ISthNov. 

tioii   of   life   into   inibecility   or   the    \nsitation   of  ikto,  ftron 

,..._,,  ,  .  Tlie  Pr1or>. 

liii;,'erin,i;  pniii.  Tliat  .seems  to  me  the  iiisur- 
niountahle  calnniity,  thouj^h  there  is  an  ij^imrant 
afl'ectation  in  many  f)eoplc  of  underrating  what 
they  call  l«i<Iily  suHering.  I  systematically  ab- 
stain from  correspontlcnce,  yet  the  nninber  of  ac- 
fiuaintance.s  and  consecjuent  little  apjwals  so  con- 
stantly increa.scs,  that  I  often  find  myself  inwanlly 
reliellinj;  against  the  amount  of  note-writing  that 
1  cannot  avoid.  Have  the  great  events  of  these 
months  interferi'tl  with  your  freedom  of  spirit  in 
writing.'  One  ha.s  to  dwell  continually  on  the 
permanent,  growing  inrtuence  of  ideas  in  spite 
of  temporary  reactions,  however  violent,  in  onler 
to  get  courage  and  perseverance  for  any  work 
which  lies  aloof  from  the  inime<liatc  wants  of 
.society.  You  remember  (Jt)etlie'a  contempt  for 
the  Kevoliition  of  '.SO  compiireil  with  the  researches 
on  the  Vcrt4'brate  Structure  of  the  .^kull  ?  '"  My 
g'KMl  friend,  I  was  not  thinking  of  those  ix-ople." 
lUit  the  changes  we  are  seeing  cannot  lie  doHed 
aside  in  that  wav. 

.  "  _  Lrttrrlo 

Lying   awake   early   in    the   morning,  acconling  ii»d»ni« 

Boairhoo, 

to  a  Irnd  pnictue  of  mine,  I  was  visited  with  much   So».  lura 
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Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
Nov.  ISTO. 


Letter  Xo 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  2d 
Dec.  isro. 


compunction  and  .self-disgust  that  I  had  ever  said 
a  word  to  you  about  the  faults  of  a  friend  whose 
good  qualities  are  made  tlie  more  sacred  by  the 
endurance  his  lot  has  in  many  ways  demanded. 
I  think  you  may  fairly  set  down  a  full  half 
of  any  alleged  grievances  to  my  own  suscepti- 
bility, and  other  faults  of  mine  which  necessarily 
call  forth  less  agreeable  manifestations  from  others 
than  as  many  virtues  would  do,  if  I  had  them.  I 
trust  to  your  good  sense  to  have  judged  well  in  spite 
of  my  errors  in  the  presentation  of  any  matter. 
But  I  wish  to  protest  against  myself,  that  I  may, 
as  much  as  possible,  cut  off  the  temptation  to  what 
I  should  like  utterly  to  purify  myself  from  for  the 
few  remaining  years  of  my  life — the  disposition  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  faults  of  a  friend. 

Tell  the  flower  and  fern  giver,  whoever  it  may 
l)e,  that  some  sti-eugth  comes  to  me  tliis  mornmg 
from  the  pretty  proof  of  sympathy. 

I  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  may  not  have 
given  you  a  clear  impression  of  my  wishes  about  the 
poor  pensioner  who  was  in  question  between  us 
to-day,  so  I  write  at  once  to  secure  us  both  against 
a  possible  misunderstanding.  I  would  rather  not 
apply  any  more  money  in  that  direction,  because  I 
know  of  other  channels — especially  a  plan  which  is 
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being  energetically  carried  out  for  helping  a  con-  utLrto 
siderable  group  of  people  without  almsgiving,  and  ^-rcvo, 'ii 
solely  by  inducing  them  to  work, — into  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  pour  a  little  more  aid.*  The  repug- 
nance to  have  relief  from  the  parish  was  a  feeling 
which  it  was  good  to  encourage  in  the  old  days  of 
contra-encouragement  to  sturdy  pauperism ;  but  I 
(juestion  whetlier  one  ought  now  to  iiululge  it,  and 
not  rather  point  out  the  reasons  why,  in  a  case  of 
real  helplessness,  there  is  no  indignity  in  receiWng 
from  a  public  fund. 

After  you  liad  left  me,  it  rang  in  my  ears  that 
I  liad  spoken  of  my  greater  cheerfulness  as  due  to 
A  reduced  anxiety  about  myself  and  my  douigs,  and 
bad  not  seemed  to  recognise  that  the  deficit  or  evil 
in  other  lives  could  be  a  cause  of  depression.  1 
was  not  really  so  ludicnjusly  selfish  wliile  dressing 
myself  up  in  the  costume  of  unselfishness.  lUit  my 
strong  egoism  has  caused  me  so  much  melancholy, 
which  is  traceable  simjjly  to  a  fastidious  yet  hungiy 
ambition,  tluit  I  am  relieved  by  the  comparative 
ipiietude  of  pei-soiuil  cravings  whiili  age  is  bringing. 
That  is  the  utmost  1  luive  to  boast  of,  and  really  to 
lie  cheerful  in  these  times  could  only  be  u  \irtue  in 

'  Walmer  street  Iiiclu.«trial  KxiM'rimoiil.  Iriuil  !>>■  Canou  KrciuanlU- 
iimlrr  Miu  Ootavia  llill'ii  !iii|K>n'i!<ion. 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
yreve,  2<I 
Dec.  ISTO, 


Journal, 
1S70. 


the  sense  in  which  it  was  felt  to  be  so  by  the  old 
Romans,  when  they  thanked  their  general  for  not 
despairing  of  the  EepubUc. 

I  have  been  reading  aloud  to  ilr  Lewes  this 
evening  Mr  Harrison's  article  on  Bisniarckism, 
which  made  me  cry — it  is  in  some  passages  moAong- 
ly  eloquent. 

Dec.  2. — I  am  experimenting  in  a  story  ('Miss  / 
Brooke ')  which  I  began  without  any  very  serious 
intention  of  carrymg  it  out  lengthily.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  recorded  among  my  possible 
themes  ever  since  I  began  to  write  fiction,  l)ut  will 
probably  take  new  shapes  in  the  development.  I 
am  to-day  at  p.  44.  I  am  reading  Wolf's  '  Prolego- 
mena to  Homer.'  In  the  evening  aloud  'Wilhelm 
ileister '  again ! 

Bee.  10.  —  George's  mother  died  this  morniu" 
quite  peacefully  as  she  sat  in  her  chair. 

Dec.  17. — Eeading  'Quintus  Fixlehi '  aloud  to  G. 
in  the  evening.     Grote  on  Sicilian  history. 

Dec.  31. — On  Wednesday  the  21st  we  went  to 
Eyde  to  see  Madame  Bodichon  at  Swanmore  Par- 
sonage, a  house  which  she  had  taken  for  two  months. 
We  had  a  pleasant  and  healthy  visit,  walking  much 
in  the  frosty  air.  On  Christmas  Day  I  went  with 
her  to  the  Pdtualist  Church  which   is  attached  to 
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tlie  piirsounfjie,  mitl  hcnril  some  excellent  iutoniii;^  j„unui, 

1870. 

by  the  (leliuate-faceti,  tenor-voiceil  clerj,')nimii.  On 
Wednesday  last,  the  28th,  I'arliara  cinie  up  to  town 
with  us.  We  found  the  cold  here  more  severe 
than  at  Kyde ;  and  the  papei-s  tell  us  of  still  hanler 
weather  about  Paris,  where  our  fellow-men  are 
suU'erin^  and  inflicting  horroi-s. 

Here  is  the  last  day  of  1870.  I  have  \viitten 
only  100  pa;,'es — jjood  printed  paf,'es — of  a  stor}' 
wliich  1  began  about  llie  opening  of  November,  and 
at  present  mean  to  cjiU  '  Mis.s  Brooke.'  Poetry  halts 
just  now. 

We  spent  our  Christmas  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  uti-rto 

MIm  S&re 

and  on  Christmas  Day  I  went  to  a  Ritualist  Church,  iienneii,  ai 

111  .•       ■         •         .•    1  -1         •'■'••  ''•'• 

and  heard  some  tine  intoning  of  the  se^\^ce  by  a 

clear,  strong,  tenor  voice,  sweet  singing  from  boys' 

tiiroata,  and  all  sorts  of  Catholic  ceremonial  in  a 

miniature  way. 

It  is  gooil  to  see  what  our  neighbours  are  doing. 
To  live  in  seclusion  with  one's  own  thoughts  is  apt 
to  give  one  ver)'  false  notions  as  to  the  iK)ssibilities 
of  tlie  present  time  in  the  nuitter  of  conversion 
eitiier  to  superstition  or  anti-superstition. 

In  this  crufl  lime,  I  no  sooner  hear  of  an  atllic- 
tion  tlian  I  s<.-e  it  midtiplied  in  some  one  of  the 
endless  forms  of  sutVering  creatwl  by  this  hellish 
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The.  Franco-German  War.     [the  naoRY, 
Letter  to       War.     Ill  the  begmning  I  could  feel  entirely  with 

Miss  Sam 

Henneii,  iA  the  Germaiis,  and  conld  say  of  that  calamity  called 
"  victory  " — I  am  glad.  But  now  I  can  be  glad  of 
nothing.  No  people  can  carry  on  a  long  fierce  war 
without  being  brutaUsed  by  it,  more  or  less,  and  it 
pain.s  me  that  the  educated  voices  have  not  a  higher 
moral  tone  about  national  and  international  duties 
and  prospects.  But,  like  every  one  else,  I  feel  that 
the  war  is  too  much  with  me,  and  am  rather  anxious 
to  avoid  unwise  speech  about  it  than  to  utter  what 
may  seem  to  me  to  be  wisdom.  The  pain  is,  that 
one  can  do  so  little. 

I  have  not  read  '  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,'  but  as  to 
your  general  question,  I  reply  tliat  there  certainly 
are  some  women  who  love  in  that  way,  but  "  their 
sex  as  well  as  I  may  chide  them  for  it."  Men  are 
very  fond  of  glorifying  that  sort  of  dog-like  attach- 
ment. It  is  one  thing  to  love  because  you  falsely 
imagine  goodness, — that  belongs  to  the  finest  na- 
tures,— and  another  to  go  on  loving  when  you  have 
found  out  your  mistake.  But  man"ied  constancy  is 
a  different  affair.  I  have  seen  a  grandly  heroic 
woman  who,  out  of  her  view  as  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  married  relation,  condoned  everything, 
took  her  drunken  husliand  to  her  home  again,  and 
at  last  niu'sed  and  watched  liiiii  into  iieuitence  and 
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decency.      Hul  there  may  be  two  opinions  evenjuttCTto 

.  .      HtuSan 

about  this  sort  of  endurance — i.e.,  about  its  ulti-  iiinnpii,  sa 

Jan.  1871. 

mate  tendency,  not  about  the  beauty  of  naturq 
whicli  prompts  it.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
mere  aninud  constancy.    It  is  duty  and  human  pity. 

I  write  to  say  God  bless  you  for  your  letter  to  Letter  to 

Colonel 

the  '  Times '  of  this  morning.     It  contams  the  best  iu„,iiy 

1         •     •  1       T  1  1     (wow  Gen- 

expression  of  right  principle — I  was  almost  ready  ,.n,i8ir 

to  say,  the  only  good  sensible  words — that  I  liave  namicy), 

yet  seen  on  tlie  actual  state  of  tilings  Ijctween  the  u-i 

Germans  and  the  French. 

You  will  not  pause,  I  tnist,  but  go  on  doing  what 
can  be  done  only  by  one  who  is  at  once  a  soldier, 
a  writer,  and  a  clear-beaded  man  of  principle. 

March  19  (Sunday). — It  is  grievous  to  me  how  jonmai. 

1671. 

little,  from  one  cause  or  other,  chiefly  languor  and 
occasionally  positive  lulments,  I  manage  to  get  done. 
I  liave  written  about  2:}6  pages  (print)  of  my  novel, 
which  I  want  to  get  off  my  hands  by  next  Novem- 
l)er.  My  present  fear  is  that  I  have  too  mucli 
matter — too  many  viomenti. 

I  happened  to-day  to  Iw  talking  to  a  very  sweet-  utter  t.> 

Mr.  Ilniy, 

faced   wiuiian  (tlie  sister  of   Dr   I'.ridges,  wlioni    I   juApni 

ISTI. 

think  you  know  something  of),  and  she  mentioned, 
apropos  of  educating  children  in  tlie  love  of  animals, 
that  she  luul  felt  tiie  want  of  some  gtxnl  little  lio«»k  as 
VOU  III.  I 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Bray, 
3f-l  April 
1S71. 


Li'tter  to 
Mrs  Gil- 
christ, 1 9th 
April  1871. 


a  help  in  this  matter.  I  told  hei-  of  yours,  and  when 
I  said  that  it  was  written  by  Mrs  Bray,  the  author 
of  '  Physiology  for  Schools,'  she  said,  "  Oh,  I  know 
that  book  well."  I  have  made  her  a  present  of  my 
copy  of  '  Duty  to  Animals,'  feeling  that  this  was  a 
good  quarter  in  wliich  to  plant  that  offset.  For  she 
had  been  telling  me  of  her  practical  interest  in  the 
infant  and  other  schools  in  Suffolk,  where  she  lives. 
We  have  had  a  great  pleasure  to-day  in  learning 
that  our  friend  IVIiss  Bury  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Mr  Geddes,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  There  is  a 
streak  of  sadness  for  her  family  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  to  go  to  India  with  her  husband  next  Novem- 
ber, but  all  else  is  bright  in  her  prospect.  It  is 
very  sweet  to  see,  and  think  of,  the  happiness  of 
the  young.  I  am  scribbling  with  an  infirm  head, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  just  for  the  sake  of  letting 
you  know  one  proof,  in  addition  doubtless  to  many 
others  which  you  liave  already  had,  that  your  pretty 
little  book  is  likely  to  supply  a  want. 

"VVe  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
methodical  though  tfulness  as  to  all  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  accommodation  at  Brookbank,  and  also 
for  your  hints  about  the  points  of  beauty  to  be 
sought  for  in  our  walks.  That  "  sense  of  standing 
on  a  round  world,"  which  you  speak  of,  is  precisely 
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wlmt  I  UKi-st  care  fur  iunoiif^st  out-of-door  ilelij^lits.   i^ttfrui 

Mn  nu- 
Tlie  liust  time  I  hiul  it  fully  was  at  St  Miirj;eu,  near  .hrut,  i»ii. 

April  ISTI. 

Freiburg,  on  green  liill-tojis,  whence  we  could  see 
the  Rhine  and  {hmt  France. 

The  garden  has  been,  and  is  l)eing,  attended  to, 
ami  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  find  the  commissariat 
unenduniblc. 

It  seems  like  a  resurrection  of  a  buried-alive  Leiurui 
frienilship  once  more  to  have  a  letter  from  you.  ivyior.  oth 

June  1S71. 

Welcome  back  from  your  absorption  in  the  Fraii- 
cliise !  Somel)ody  else  ouglit  to  have  your  share  of 
work  now,  and  you  ought  to  rest. 

Kver  since  tlie  1st  of  May  we  iiave  been  living 
in  this  queer  cottage,  which  l>elougs  to  Mrs  Gil- 
christ, wife  of  the  Gilchrist  who  \vrote  the  life  of 
William  Rlake  the  artist.  We  have  a  ravishing 
country  round  us,  and  pure  air  and  water — in  short, 
all  tlie  conditions  of  liealth,  if  tiie  east  wind  were 
away.  We  have  old  prints  for  our  dumb  compan- 
ions— charming  children  of  Sir  Jashua's,  ami  large 
hatted  ladies  of  his  and  Konniey's.  I  rea<l  aloud — 
almost  all  the  evening — Ixwks  of  (ierman  science, 
and  other  gravities.  So  you  sec  we  are  like  two 
sechuled  owls,  wise  with  unfasliionable  wisdom, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  pictures  and  French  plays. 
I  confess  tliat  1  slioidd  have  gone  often  tt»  see  Got 
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Madame 
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act,  if  I  had  been  in  town;  he  is  so  really  gi'eat  as  an 
actor.  And  yet  one  is  ashamed  of  seeking  amuse- 
ment in  connection  with  auytliing  that  belongs  to 
poor  unhappy  France.  I  am  saved  from  the  shame 
by  being  safely  shut  out  from  the  amusement. 

How  about  Madame  Mohl  and  her  husband  ?  I 
have  been  wondering  through  all  the  horrors  whe- 
ther M.  Molil  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  whether 
their  house,  containing,  too  probably,  the  results  of 
much  studious  work,  lies  buried  among  ruins.  But 
I  will  not  further  recall  the  sorrows  in  that  direction. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  words,  "  very  satisfactory," 
in  connection  with  the  visit  to  Hitchin  and  Cam- 
bridge. ■  Ely  Cathedral  I  saw  last  year,  but  too 
cursorily.  It  has  more  of  the  massive  grandeur 
that  one  adores  in  Le  Mans  and  Chartres  than 
most  of  our  English  cathedrals  —  though  I  am 
ready  to  recall  the  comparison  as  preposterous. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  shall  stay  liere — ^per- 
haps, more  or  less,  till  tlie  end  of  August ;  for  I 
have  given  up  tlie  idea  of  going  to  the  Scott  Fes- 
tival at  Edinburgh,  to  wliich  I  had  accepted  an 
invitation.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  journey,  with 
the  crowd  at  the  end,  would  be  too  much  for  me. 

Let   us  know  beforehand  when   you  are  about 
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Gi'orye  is  gloriously  well  and  studying,  writing,  uttrrto 

MaiUme 

walking,  eating,  and  sleeping  with   equal  \-igour.  Bodichon, 

ITth  Jane 

He  is  enjoying  the  life  here  immensely.  Our  isti. 
ct)untr)'  could  hanlly  l>e  surpassed  in  its  particular 
kind  of  Inuiuty — perjietual  undulation  of  heath  and 
copse,  and  clear  \'iews  of  hurrying  water,  with  here 
and  there  a  grand  pine  wood,  steep  wood-clothed 
promontories  and  gleaming  pools. 

If  you  want  delightful  reacUng,  get  Lowell's  '  My 
Study  Windows,'  and  read  the  essays  called  "  My 
Ganlen  Acquaintances"  ami  "Winter." 

(Jet  the  volumes  of  a  very  cheap  publication — 
the  '  Deutscher  Novellensciiatz.'  Some  of  the  tales 
are  remarkably  fine.  1  am  reading  aloud  the  last 
tlirec  volumes,  which  are  even  better  than  the 
others.  I  have  just  lieen  so  deeply  interested  in 
one  of  tlic  stories — "  Diethclm  von  Buchcnhorg" — 
lliat  I  want  every l>ody  to  liavo  tlie  same  y)loi\surc 
who  can  read  German. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  t^unto 

MriGtl- 

you  have  .so  sjnnpatheticftUy  taken  on  our  Iwhalf,  rhruit,3d 

Joljr  ISTl. 

and  we  shall  prepare  to  quit  our  quiet  shelter  on 
Wednesday  the  2d  of  August.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  our  stay  I  did  not  imagine  tliat  I  should 
ever  be  so  fond  of  the  place  as  I  am  now.  The 
departure  of  tlic  bitter  winds,  some  improvement 


134         Miss  Bury  noio  Mrs  Geddes.     [shottermill, 
Letter  to       in  my  health,  and  the  2;racUial  revelation  of  fresh 

Mrs  Gil-  .  ■" 

Christ,  3d       and  frcsh  beauties  in  the  scenery,  especially  under 

July  1S71. 

a  hopeful  sky  such  as  we  have  sometimes  had — 
all  these  conditions  have  made  me  love  our  little 
world  here,  and  wish  not  to  quit  it  until  we  can 
settle  in  our  London  home.  I  have  the  regret 
of  thinking  that  it  was  my  original  indifference 
about  it  (I  hardly  ever  like  things  until  tliey  are 
familiar)  tliat  hindered  us  from  securing  the  cot- 
tage until  the  end  of  September,  for  the  chance 
of  coming  to  it  again  after  a  temporary  absence. 
But  all  regrets  ought  to  be  merged  in  thankful- 
ness for  the  agreeable  weeks  we  have  had,  and 
probably  shall  have  till  the  end  of  July.  And 
amongst  the  \'irtues  of  Brookbank,  we  shall  al- 
ways reckon  this — that  our  correspondence  about  it 
has  been  with  you  rather  than  with  any  one  else, 
so  that  along  with  the  country  we  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  your  ready,  quick-thoughted  kindness. 
Letter  to  One  word  to  you  in  response  to  Emily's  note, 

Mrs  Con-  ,  .    t  i  •  -  i     i    j 

jjreve,  istii  whicli  comcs  to  me  this  morning,  and  lets  me 
"^  *"  '  know  that  by  this  time  she  is  probably  in  the  last 
hour  of  her  unmarried  Hfe.  My  thoughts  and  love 
and  tender  anxiety  are  with  her  and  with  all  of 
you.  When  you  receive  tliis  she  will,  I  suppose, 
be  far  away,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  tliat  I 
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can  make  no  new  sign  to  her  of  my  joy  in  her  \tumn 

Mn  Con- 
joy,  ertxr.  ISth 

Julv  1S71. 

For  tlie  next  few  weeks  my  anxiety  will  be  con- 
centrated on  you  and  yours  at  Yarmouth.  Pray, 
when  your  mind  and  Ixxly  are  sufliciently  free 
from  al>sorbing  occupation,  remember  my  need  of 
news  about  you,  and  writ*  to  me.  The  other  day  I 
.seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you  through  Mrs  Call, 
who  told  me  that  you  looked  like  a  new  creature — 
so  niudi  stronger  lliaii  you  were  wont:  and  she 
told  me  of  Dr  Congreve's  address  at  the  school, 
wliich  raised  my  keenest  syniputliy,  and  made  me 
feel  myself  a  very  helpless  frieiul. 

Please  give  my  love  to  the  children,  and  tell 
Sophy  especially,  tliat  1  tliink  her  happy  in  this — 
lliat  tliere  i.s  a  place  made  for  all  the  clUtrt  of  licr 
young  life  to  till  it  witii  .something  like  the  good- 
ness and  lirightne.ss  whidi  she  has  known  and  has 
just  now  to  jiarl  witii.  I  expect  iicr  to  lie  your 
guardian  angel,  jxjrhaps  in  a  new  way — namely,  in 
saving  you  fnjin  some  fatigue  about  details. 

I  .still  feel  that   I  owe  you  my  thanks  for  your  utiCTto 

John  Illari- 

kind  letter,  allliou^li  Mr  Lewes  uudert<x)k  to  de-  wood,  uui 

Joly  UTI. 

liver  tiieui   in   the    Hrst   iustiuice.     You   certainly 

made   a  .sent  at  the  Commemoration  Table '  look 

■  Scott  Conimcmonitioii. 
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Letter  to       more  tempting  to  me  than  it  had  done  before ;  but  I 

John  Black- 
wood, lotii     think  that  prudence  advises  me  to  abstain  from  the 

July  1871. 

fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  long  railway  journey, 
with  a  great  gathering  at  the  end  of  it.  If  there  is 
a  chance  that  '  Middlemarch '  will  be  good  for  any- 
thing, I  don't  want  to  break  down  and  die  without 
finishing  it.  And  whatever  "  the  tow  on  my  dis- 
taff" may  be,  my  strength  to  unwind  it  has  not 
been  abundant  lately. 

A2jro2Ms  of  bodily  prosperity,  I  am  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  know,  by  your  postscript  this  morning, 
that  Mr  Simpson  is  recovered.  I  hope  he  will  not 
object  to  my  considering  him  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
though  it  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him.  The  blank 
that  is  left  when  thorough  workers  like  him  are 
disabled  is  felt  not  only  near  at  hand,  but  a  great 
way  off.  I  often  say — after  the  fashion  of  people 
who  are  getting  older — that  the  capacity  for  good 
work,  of  the  kind  that  goes  on  without  trumpets,  is 
dimmisMng  in  the  world. 

The  continuous  absence  of  sunshine  is  depressing 
in  every  way,  and  makes  one  fear  for  the  harvest, 
and  so  grave  a  fear  that  one  is  ashamed  of  men- 
tioning one's  private  dreariness.  You  cannot  play 
golf  in  the  rain,  and  I  cannot  feel  hopeful  without 
the    sunlight;    but   I    daresay  you    work   all   the 
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more,   wlicrcas   when    my   spirits    flag    my    work  i^turto 

John  BUek- 
flagS    too.  WOO.I,  isth 

July  1871. 

I  should  liave  liked  to  see  Principal  TuUoch 
again,  and  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Lockliart,  whose  writing  is  so  jaunty  and  elieery,  yet 
80  thoroughly  refined  in  feeling.  Perhaps  I  may 
still  have  this  plea.sure  in  town,  when  he  comes  up 
at  the  same  time  with  you.  Please  give  my  kind 
regards  to  Mr  William  Blackwood. 

Thanks  for  the  prompt  return  of  the  MS.,  which  uiu-rto 

Jnhn  BUck- 

arrived  this  morning.  woxi,  sith 

I  don  t  see  how  I  can  leave  anj'tlnng  out,  because  ; 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  that  will  be  seen  to  lie 
irrelevant  to  my  design,  which  is  to  show  the 
gradual  action  of  ordinary  causes  rather  than  ex- 
ceptional, and  to  show  this  in  some  directions 
which  have  not  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
beaten  path — the  Crenionic  walks  and  shows  of  fic- 
tion. Hut  the  best  intentions  are  good  for  nothing 
until  execution  has  justified  them.  And  you  know 
I  am  always  ciniipassed  about  with  fears.  I  am  in 
danger  in  all  my  designs  of  parodying  dear  (iold-  ' 
smith's  satire  on  lUirke,  and  think  of  refining  when 
novel  readers  only  think  of  skipping. 

We  are  obliged  to  turn  out  of  this  queer  cottage 
next  week  ;  but  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
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Tluntghts  on  Death.      [SHOTTERMILL, 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 24tli 
July  1S71. 


Letter  to 
the  Hon. 
Mrs  Robert 
Lytton  I 
(now  Lady 
Lj-tton), 
25th  July 

isn. 


get  the  more  comfortable  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  so  that  we  can  move  without  any  trouble. 
Thus  our  address  will  continue  to  be  the  same  until 
the  end  of  August. 

Tennyson,  who  is  one  of  the  "  hill-folk "  about 
here,  has  found  us  out. 

This  morning  your  liusliand's  letter  came  to  us, 
luit  if  I  did  not  know  tliat  it  would  be  nearly  a 
week  before  any  words  of  mine  could  reach  you,  I 
should  abstain  from  writing  just  yet,  feeling  that 
in  the  first  days  of  sorrowing  it  is  better  to  keep 
silence.  For  a  long  while  after  a  great  bereave- 
ment our  only  companionship  is  witli  the  lost  one. 
Yet  I  hope  it  will  not  be  without  good  to  you  to 
have  signs  of  love  from  your  friends,  and  to  be 
reminded  that  you  have  a  home  in  their  affections, 
which  is  made  larger  for  you  by  your  trouble.  For 
weeks  my  thought  has  been  continually  going  out 
to  you,  and  the  absence  of  news  has  made  me  so 
fearful  that  I  have  mourned  beforehand.  I  have 
been  feeling  that  probably  you  were  undergoing 
the  bitterest  grief  you  had  ever  known.  But 
under  the  heart-stroke,  is  there  anything  better 
tlian  to  grieve  ? — Strengtli  will  come  back  for  the 
duty  and  the  fellowsliip  wliich  gradually  bring  new 

'  Written  just  before  the  death  of  Mrs  Lytton's  eldest  boy. 


I 


/ 
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contenlinents,  but   at  first  there  is  no  joy   to   In;  uttnto 

thr  IIou. 

desired  thnt  would  displace  sorrow.  jimnnhCTi 

...  .  ,  Lyiton,  2Sth 

Wlmt  is  Itetter  than  to  love  and  live  with  tlie  juiyisn. 
loved  ? — But  tlint  must  sometimes  brinj?  us  to  live 
with  the  dead ;  and  this  ttw  turns  at  la.st  into  a  very 
tramiuil  ami  sweet  tie,  safe  fnmi  change  and  injury. 

You  see,  I  make  myself  a  warrant  out  of  my 
regard  for  you,  to  write  as  if  we  had  long  been 
near  each  other.  And  I  cannot  help  wishing  that 
we  were  physically  nearer — that  you  were  not  on 
the  other  side  of  Europe.  We  shall  tnist  in  Mr 
Lytton's  kindness  to  let  us  hear  of  you  by-and-by. 
But  you  must  never  write  except  to  satisfy  your 
own  longing.  May  all  true  help  sun-ound  you, 
dear  Mrs  Lytton,  and  whenever  you  can  tliink  of 
me,  believe  in  me  a.s  yours  witii  sincere  atlcction. 

I  read  your  touching  storv- '  aloud  ycstenlay  to  L«t««to 
Mr  Lewes,  and  we  both  cried  over  it.    Your  brother  crw^  ji.i 

JaljrlWl. 

wrote  to  me  tliat  you  had  doubts  aUnit  giving  your 
name.  My  faitli  i.s,  that  signature  is  right  in  the 
al>8cnce  of  weighty  special  reasons  against  it. 

We  think  of  you  all  very  often,  and  feel  ourselves 
much  the  riclier  for  liaving  a  whole  dear  family 
to  reckon  among  our  friends.  We  are  to  stay  here 
till  the  end  of   the  month.     Wlien   the  trees  are 

'  "  M«rif  o(  Villrfrmneho  "  -•  M*rniilUn  »  Miij«uino,'  Aagntt  ISM. 
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Got's  Acting.  [shottermill, 


Letter  to 
Miss  Mary 
Cross,  31st 

July  isn. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Peter 
Taylor,  2d 
Aug.  1871. 


Lett«r  to 
Mrs  Bray,  M 
Aug.  1871. 


yellow,  I  hope  you  will  be  coming  to  see  us  in  St 
John's  Wood.  How  little  like  the  woods  we  have 
around  us !  I  suppose  Weybridge  is  more  agree- 
able than  other  places  at  present,  if  it  has  any  of 
its  extra  warmth  in  this  arctic  season. 

Our  best  love,  to  your  dear  mother  supremely, 
and  then  to  all. 

I  always  say  that  those  people  are  tlie  happiest 
who  have  a  peremptory  reason  for  staying  in  one 
place  rather  than  another.  Else  I  should  be  sorry 
for  you  that  you  are  kept  in  London — by  Parlia- 
mentary business,  of  course. 

There  is  simshine  over  our  fields  now,  but  the 
thermojneter  is  only  64°  in  the  house ;  and  in  the 
wannest  part  of  the  day  T,  ha\'ing  a  talent  for 
being  cold,  sit  sliivering,  sometimes  even  with  a 
warm  water-bottle  at  my  feet.  I  wonder  if  you 
went  to  the  French  plays  to  see  the  supreme  Got. 
That  is  a  refined  pleasure  which  I  enjoyed  so  much 
ia  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  was  sorry  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  it  this  spring. 

About  the  Crystal  Palace  music,  I  remember  feel- 
ing just  what  you  mention — the  sublime  effect  of  the 
Handel  choruses,  and  the  total  futility  of  the  solos. 

Thanks  for  your  little  picture  of  things.  Emi- 
nently  acceptable   in   place   of   vague  conjectures. 


1871.]         Enjoyment  of  Intellectual  Activity.        14J.' 

I   am  a  bitter  enemy  to  make-believe  about   the  I  utt«r  to 
liuman  lot,  but  I  think  tiierc  is  a  true  alleviation  Aug.  isri. 
of  distress  in  tliinkinjj  of   the  intense  enjoyment 
which  accompanies  a  spontaneous,  confident,  intel- 
lectual activity.     This  may  not  be  a  counterpoise 
to  tlie  existing  evils,  but  it  is  at  least  a  share  of  I 
mortal  gootl,  ami  good  of  an  exquisite  kind.  ' 

Are  you  not  happy  in  the  long-wished-for  sun- 
sliine  ?  I  have  a  pretty  lawn  before  lue,  with  liills 
in  the  background.  The  train  rushes  by  ever)'  now 
and  then  to  luake  one  more  glad  of  the  usual  silence. 

A  good  man  writes  to  me  from  Scotland  tiiis 
morning,  asking  rne  if  he  is  not  right  in  pronounc- 
ing KomQla,  in  ilefiance  of  tlie  world  around  him 
(not  a  large  world,  I  hope)  who  will  say  Komola, 
Such  is  corresjMjiidence  in  these  days;  so  that 
quantity  is  magnificent  ai  gros  but  siiabby  en  di'tail 
— i.e.,  in  single  letters  like  lids. 

We  shall  stay  here  only  till  tlie  end  of  this  uiieru. 
montii — at  lesusl,  I  liave  no  liope  tliat  our  pruprU-  p,,c,  uui 
tavrea  wnl  be  induced  In  imdnict  liieir  absence; 
and  if  the  lingering  smell  of  paint  diH-s  not 
drive  us  away  from  The  I'riory  again,  we  expect 
to  stay  there  from  the  first  of  SeptemlH.'r,  witiiout 
projects  iif  travel  for  many,  many  months. 

We   enjoy   our   roomy    iutuse   and    pretty    lawn 
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Visit  to  Wcyhridgr.      [SHOTTERMILL, 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  14th 
Aug.  1871. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 29th 
Oct.  1S71. 


greatly.  Iiiiagiiie  me  seated  near  a  window,  open- 
ing under  a  verandah,  wdth  flower-beds  and  lawn 
and  pretty  hills  in  sight,  my  feet  on  a  warm  water- 
bottle,  and  my  writing  on  my  knees.  In  that  atti- 
tude my  mornings  are  passed.  We  dine  at  two ; 
and  at  four,  when  the  tea  comes  in,  I  begin  to  read 
aloud.  About  six  or  half-past  we  walk  on  to  the 
commons  and  see  the  great  sky  over  our  head.  At 
eight  we  are  usually  in  the  house  again,  and  fill  our 
evening  with  physics,  chemistry,  or  other  wisdom  if 
our  heads  are  at  par ;  if  not,  we  take  to  foUy,  in  the 
shape  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  poems,  or  sometliing 
akin  to  them. 

Yesterday  we  returned  from  Weybridge,  where, 
for  a  few  days,  I  have  been  petted  by  kind  friends 
(delightful  Scotch  people),  and  have  had  delicious 
drives  in  the  pure  autumn  aii-.  That  must  be  my 
farewell  to  invalidism  and  holiday  making.  I  am 
reaUy  better — not  robust  or  fat,  but  perhaps  as  well 
as  I  am  Kkely  to  be  till  death  mends  me. 

Your  account  of  Mr  Main  ^  sets  my  mind  at  ease 
about  him ;  for  in  this  case  I  would  rather  have 
your  judgment  than  any  opportunity  of  forming  my 
own.     The  one  tiling  that  gave  me  confidence  was 

1  The  collector  of  the  '  Wise,  Witty,  anil  Tender  Sayings,  in  Prose 
and  Verse :  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot.' 
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his  power  of  pulliiij^  liis  finger  on  the  riglit  pas-  i..tiirtn 
aages,  nml  gi\nng  emphasis  to  the  nght  idea  (in  rela-  w,««i.  .wh 
tion  to  the  author's  feeling  and  purpose).  Apart  from 
that,  entliusiasm  would  have  been  of  little  value. 

One  feels  ratlicr  ashamed  of  authoresses  tliis 
week,  after  llie  correspondence  in  tlie  '  Tunes.'  One 
luii-dly  knows  which  letter  is  in  the  worst  taste. 
However,  if  we  are  to  begin  with  marvelling  at 
the  little  wisdom  witli  wliich  the  world  is  governed, 
we  can  liardly  exi)ect  that  much  wisdom  will  go  to 
the  making  of  novels. 

I  should  think  it  (juiie  a  compliment  if  tlie 
General  got  througli  "  Miss  IJrooke."  Mr  Lewes 
amused  himself  with  the  immeasurable  contempt 
tliat  Mr  Casaubon  would  be  tlie  object  of  in  the 
(lenend's  mind. 

I  liardly  dare  \\u\w  that  the  .second  part  will  take  j 
quite  so  well  as  tlie  first,  the  ellects  being  more 
subtle  and  dispersed ;  but  Mr  Lewea  seems  to  like 
tlie  tliinl  part  better  tlian  anytliing  that  lias  gone 
before  it.  IJut  cnn  nnytliing  lie  mrjre  uncertain 
tlian  the  reception  of  a  book  by  the  public  ?  I  am 
glad  to  .see  that  the  'Coming  Hate'  hius  got  into  a 
fourth  echtinn.  I/'l  us  ho|)e  that  tlie  Koom  I'osii 
may  Iw  at  least  miligate<l  by  the  siile  of  a  good 
book  or  two. 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 29th 
Oct.  1S71. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
22d  Nov. 
1S71. 


Journal, 
1871. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sata 
Hennell, 
15th  Dec. 
1S71. 


As  for  me,  I  get  more  and  more  unable  to  be 
anytliing  more  than  a  feeble  sceptic  about  all 
publishing  plans,  and  am  thankful  to  have  so 
many  good  heads  at  work  for  me.  Allah  illah 
allah  ! 

AVe  who  are  getting  old  together  have  the  tie 
of  common  infirmities.  But  I  don't  find  that  the 
young  troubles  seem  lighter  on  looking  back.  I 
prefer  my  years  now  to  any  that  have  gone  before. 
I  wish  you  coidd  tell  me  the  same  tiling  about 
yourself.  And  sui'ely  writing  your  book  is  on  the 
whole  a  joy  to  you  —  it  is  a  large  share  in  the 
meagre  lot  of  mankind.  All  had  for  the  morrow ! 
How  many  sweet  laughs — how  much  serious  plea- 
sure in  the  great  things  others  have  done — you  and 
I  have  had  together  in  a  past  islet  of  time  that  re- 
mains very  sunny  in  my  remembrance. 

Dec.  1. — This  day  the  first  part  of  'Middle- 
march'  was  published.  I  ought  by  tliis  time  to 
have  finished  the  fourth  part,  but  an  illness  which 
began  soon  after  our  return  from  Haslemere  has 
robbed  me  of  two  months. 

If  you  have  not  yet  fallen  in  with  Dickens's 
'  Life '  be  on  the  look  out  for  it,  because  of  the 
interest  there  is  in  his  boyish  experience,  and  also 
in  liis  rapid  development  during  his  first  travels  in 
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Aiiiericn.     The    Unik  is  ill  iH'iuiiseil,  and  slulVwl  ixiurto 

Uluiteni 

with  criticisin  ami  otlier  ninltcr  which  would  be  Hmneii, 

lilh  DfC 

Ix'tUT  in  limbo;  but  the  information  about  the  isri. 
childhood,  iinil  the  letters  from  America,  make  it 
worth  readinj;.  We  have  just  got  a  photograph  of 
Dickens,  taken  when  he  was  \VTiting,  or  had  just 
written,  'David  CopjHjrIield ' — satisfactor)'  refutation 
of  that  keepsiikey,  imjwssible  face  which  Maclise 
gave  him,  and  which  has  been  engraved  for  the 
'  Life '  in  all  its  oilious  IwaiUitication.  Tliis  photo- 
graph is  the  young  Dickens,  corresponding  to  the 
older  Dickens  whom  I  knew — the  same  face,  with- 
out the  unusually  severe  wear  ami  tear  of  years 
which  his  latest  looks  exhibited. 

Ac.  L'O. — My  hcaltli   lias  lu-comf  very  trouble-  jonn»»i, 

ISTS. 

some  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  I  can  get 
on  but  tanlily.  Kven  now  I  am  only  at  p.  227 
of  my  fourth  part.  But  I  have  been  also  retanled 
by  construction,  which,  oiue  (lune,  .serves  as  gooil 
wlieels  for  progress. 

Your  go^nl    wishes   and    pleasant   bits   of   news  i.,tt«rto 

John  llUck. 

made  the  best  jmrt  of  my  breakfast  this  morning.  ,ooj,  i>t 

Jul.  ISTf. 

1  lun  glad  to  think  that,  in  desiring  hai)piness 
for  you  during  the  new  year,  I  am  only  desir- 
ing llu-  I  iiiitiiiuiiiii  (•  iif  'j«hk1  which  you  already 
posses-s. 

vou  111.  K 


U6  Mr  Main's  Collection  of  Sayiiigs.'   [THE  I'RIOUY, 
Letter  to  I  suppose  wB  two,  also,  are  among  the  liappiest 

John  Black- 
wood, 1st       of  mortals,  yet  we  have  had  a  rather  doleful  Christ- 

Jan.  1872. 

mas,  the  cue  great  lack — that  of  health — hav- 
ing made  itself  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  sur- 
rounding fog.  Having  no  grandchildren  to  get  up 
a  Christmas-tree  for,  we  had  nothing  to  divert  our 
attention  from  our  headaches. 

Mr  Main's  book  broke  the  clouds  a  little,  and 
now  the  heavens  have  altogether  cleared,  so  that 
we  are  hoping  to  come  back  from  a  visit  of  three 
days  to  Weybridge  with  our  strength  renewed — if  not 
like  the  eagle's,  at  least  like  a  convalescent  tomtit's. 

The  '  Sayings '  are  set  off  by  delightful  paper  and 
print,  and  a  binding  which  opens  with  inviting  ease. 
I  am  really  grateful  to  every  one  concerned  in  the 
volume,  and  am  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  in 
any  way  a  disappointment.  The  selections  seem 
to  me  to  be  made  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
the  various  lights  and  shades  of  life ;  and  all  Mr 
Main's  letters  show  the  same  quality.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  me  to  have  such  an  indication  that  there 
exist  careful  readers  for  wliom  no  subtlest  inten- 
tion is  lost. 

We  have  both  read  the  story  of  the  "  Meg»ra  " ' 
with   the   deepest   interest — indeed  with   a   quite 

1  'Blackwood's  Magaziue,'  .January  187'3- 


wornl,  Ixt 
Jan.  1872. 


l.HTi'.J      Eiu'ounm-mcnt  about  ' }[uldli  march.'        1  17 
e.vceptittiial  enjoymfnl  uf   its  diivil   uiie.Miggeratfti   ix-itrrin 

Juliii  Black - 

painting'. 

The  prescription  of  two  days'  golfing  per  week 
will,  I  hope,  keep  up  your  condition  to  the  excellent 
pitch  at  which  it  was  on  your  return  from  Paris. 
Goml  news  usually  acts  as  a  tonic  when  one's  case 
is  not  too  desjK'rate ;  and  I  shall  Ije  glad  if  you  and 
we  can  get  it  in  tlie  form  of  more  success  for  '  Mid- 
dlemarcii.'  Dickens's  '  Life,'  you  see,  finds  a  large 
public  ready  to  pay  more.  But  the  British  mind 
has  long  entertained  the  purchase  of  expensive 
liii>graphies.  The  proofs  lately  given  that  one's 
iHMiks  don't  neces-sarily  go  out  like  lucifer  matches, 
never  to  be  taken  up  again,  make  one  content  with 
moderate  immediate  results,  which  perhaps  are  as 
tiiuch  as  can  reasonably  l>e  expected  for  any  wTitiug 
whicli  does  not  address  itself  either  to  fasliions  or 
coqwrate  interests  of  an  exclusive  kind. 

It  is  like  your  kindnes.s  to  write  me  vour  en-  i>it.ri.. 
couraging  impressions  on  reading  tlie  thinl  book.  w.«a.  isth 
I  suppose  it  is  my  poor  health  that  just  now  makes 
me  think  my  writing  duller  than  usual.  For  cer- 
tainly the  reception  of  the  first  lK)ok  by  my  old 
readers  is  ijuite  beyond  my  most  daring  Iiojk's. 
thie  of  thi'iii,  wlio  is  a  great  champion  of  'Adam 
IJede'  and  '  Kt>ini>la,'  ti>ld  Mr  lu'wes  vcstcnlav  tiiat 


Ju.  I8T3. 


Jan.  lST-2. 
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Letter  to       lie  tliouglit  '  ^Middlemaix'h '  surpassed  them.     All 

Jolm  Black- 
wood, isth     this  is   very  wonderful  to  me.     I  am  thorouglily 

comforted  as  to  the  half  of  tlie  work  wliich  is  al- 
ready wTitten ;  Ijut  there  remains  the  terror  about 
the  MMWiitten.  ilr  Lewes  is  much  satisfied  with 
the  fourth  book,  which  opens  with  the  continuation 
of  the  Featherstone  ikama. 

We  went  yesterday  to  the  Tichborue  trial,  which 
was  an  experience  of  gi-eat  interest  to  me.  We  had 
to  come  away  after  the  thii-d  hour  of  Coleridge's 
speaking;  but  it  was  a  great  enjojTuent  to  me  to 
hear  what  I  did.  Coleridge  is  a  rare  orator — not 
of  the  declamatory  but  of  the  argumentative  order. 

Thanks — not  formal,  but  sincerely  felt — for  the 
photographs.  This  likeness  wiU  always  carry  me 
back  to  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  in  our  little 
Piichmond  lodging,  when  I  was  thinking  anxiously 
of '  Adam  Bede,'  as  I  now  am  of  '  IMiddlemarch.' 

I  felt  something  like  a  shudder  when  Su-  Henry 
Maine  asked  me  last  Sunday  whether  tliis  would 
not  be  a  very  long  book — saying,  when  I  told  him 
it  woidd  be  four  good  volumes,  that  that  was  what 
he  had  calculated.  However,  it  will  not  be  lonser 
than  Thackeray's  books,  if  so  long.  And  I  don't 
see  how  the  sort  of  thing  I  want  to  do  could  have 
been  done  briefiy. 


I 


I 
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I  Imve  to  he  "rateful  for  the  gift  of  '  Brougham's 
I, iff,'  wliieh  will  he  n  welcome  addition  to  my  means 
of  knowing  the  time  "  when  his  ugliness  had  not 
passed  its  hloom." 

Your  letter  seems  to  pierce  tlie  rainy  fog  witii  a   ixurtn 

MnCon* 

little  sunlight.     Cold  and  clearnc-ss  are  the  reverse  gnvt,  sm 

Jan.  187i 

of  what  we  are  usually  having  here.  Until  the  last 
few  days,  my  chief  consciousness  has  lK?en  that  of 
struggling  Jigainst  inward  as  well  as  outward  fog ; 
but  I  am  now  hetter,  and  have  only  been  dragged 
back  into  headacjiincss  by  a  little  too  mucli  fatigue 
from  visitors.  I  give  you  tliis  account  as  a  preface 
to  my  renunciation  of  a  journey  to  Dover,  which 
would  be  ver)'  delightful,  if  I  had  not  already 
lost  too  much  time  to  be  warranted  in  diking  a 
holiday. 

Next  Saturday  we  are  going  to  luive  a  party — six 
to  dine,  and  a  small  nish  of  people  after  dinner,  for 
the  sake  of  music.  I  think  it  is  four  years  at  least 
since  we  undertook  anytliing  of  that  kind. 

A  great  domestic  event  for  us  has  been  the  arrival 
of  a  new  dog,  who  lias  all  lien's  virtues,  with  more 
intelligence,  and  a  lagging  attitude  of  irresistible 
chanu.  He  is  a  tlark-brown  spaniel.  You  see  what 
infantine  innmence  we  live  in  ! 

(•lad  you  are  reading  my  demigml  Milton!     AVe 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  22d 
Jan.  1872. 


JnxuTlal, 
1S72. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Henuell, 
29tli  Jan. 
1872. 


also  are  rather  old-fasliioned  iu  our  light  reading 
just  now;  for  I  have  rejected  Heyse's  German  stories, 
brand  new,  in  favour  of  dear  old  Jolmson's  'Lives  of 
the  Poets,'  which  I  read  aloud  in  my  old  age  with  a 
delicious  revival  of  girlish  impressions. 

Jan.  29. — It  is  now  the  last  day  but  one  of  Janu- 
ary. I  have  finished  the  fourth  part — i.e.,  the  second 
volume — of  '  Middlemarch.'  The  first  part,  pub- 
lished on  December  1,  has  been  excellently  well 
received ;  and  the  second  part  will  be  published  the 
day  after  to-mon-ow.  About  Christmas,  a  volimie 
of  extracts  from  my  works  was  published,  under  the 
title, '  Wise,  Witty,  and  Tender  Sayings,  iu  Prose  and 
Verse.'  It  was  proposed  and  executed  by  Alexan- 
der Main,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  who  began  a  cor- 
respondence with  me,  by  asking  me  how  to  pronounce 
Komola,  in  the  sunmier,  when  we  were  at  Shotter- 
mill.  Blackwood  proposed  that  we  should  share 
the  profits,  but  we  refused. 

I  do  lead  rather  a  crawling  life  under  these  rainy 
fogs  and  low  behaviour  of  the  barometer.  But 
I  am  a  little  better,  on  the  whole,  though  just 
now  overdone  with  the  fatigue  of  company.  We 
have  been  to  hear  Coleridge  addressing  the  jury  on 
the  Tichborne  trial — a  very  interesting  occasion  to 
me.     He  is  a  marvellous  speaker  among  English- 
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men ;  liius  an  exquisitely  melodious  voice,  perfect  i*iicr  to 

MiuSan 

jjcsture,  and  a  power  of  keeping  tlie  thread  of  his  iicnnrii, 
syntax  to  the  end  of  his  sentence,  which  makes  him  isis. 
deli;,'lilful  to  follow.  We  are  going  some  other  day, 
if  possible,  to  hear  a  cross-examination  of  Ballan- 
tyne's.  The  iligest  of  the  evidence  which  Coleridge 
gives  is  one  of  tlie  best  illustrations  of  the  value  or 
valuelessnes.s  of  testimony  that  could  be  given.  I 
wonder  if  tlie  world,  wliich  retails  Ouppy  anecdotes, 
will  be  anything  tiie  wiser  for  it. 

To  hear  of  a  friend's  illness  after  he  has  got  well   Letter  to 

John  BUck. 

througii  it,  is  the  lejist  painful  way  of  learning  the  wi«xi.  2i»t 

Kil..  1S7J. 

bad  news.  I  hope  that  your  attack  has  been  a 
payment  of  insunmce. 

You  probably  know  what  it  grieved  us  tlccply  to 
learn  the  other  day — that  our  excellent  friend  Mr 
William  Smilii  is  dangerously  ill.  They  have  been 
so  entirely  happy  and  wrapiwd  uj>  in  eacli  otlier  that 
we  cannot  bear  to  think  of  Mrs  Smith's  grief. 

Tlianks  for  tlie  list  of  sales  since  Februar}'  12th. 
Tilings  are  encouniging,  anil  the  voices  that  reach 
us  are  enthusiastic.  Hut  you  can  uiulerstantl  how 
peoidf's  interest  in  tlie  book  heightens  my  anxiety 
that  the  remainder  should  be  up  to  the  mark.  It 
has  caused  me  some  uneasiness  that  the  tliird  part 
is  two  sheets  less  than  the  tirst.     15ut  Jfr  I>ewea 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 21st 
Feb.  1872. 


insisted  that  the  death  of  old  Featherstone  was  the 
right  point  to  pause  at ;  and  he  cites  your  approba- 
tion of  the  part  as  a  proof  that  effectiveness  is 
secured  in  spite  of  diminished  quantity.  Still  it 
irks  me  to  ask  5s.  for  a  smaller  amount  than  that 
already  given  at  the  same  price.  Perhaps  I  must 
regard  the  value  as  made  up  solely  by  effectiveness, 
and  certainly  the  book  will  be  long  enough. 

I  am  stUl  below  par  in  strength,  and  am  too 
much  beset  with  \'isitors  and  kind  attentions.  I 
long  for  the  quiet  spaces  of  time  and  the  absence  of 
social  solicitations  that  one  enjoys  in  the  countrj', 
out  of  everj'body's  reach. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  pleasure  '  Middlemarch ' 
gives  in  your  household :  that  makes  quite  a  little 
preliminary  public  for  me. 

I  can  imderstand  verj'  easily  that  the  two  last 
stowe,  4tii     years  have  been  full  for  you  of  other  and  more 

3Iarcli  1872 

imperative  work  than  the  writing  of  letters  not 
absolutely  demanded  either  by  charity  or  business. 
The  proof  tliat  you  still  think  of  me  affectionately 
is  very  welcome  now  it  is  come,  and  all  the  more 
cheering  because  it  enables  me  to  think  of  you  as 
enjoying  your  retreat  in  your  orange  orchard — your 
western  Sorrento,  the  beloved  Eabbi  still  beside 
you.     T  am  sure  it  must  be  a  great  blessing  to  you 


Letter  to 
Mrs  H.  B. 
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to  hntlu-  in  that  quietude — as  it  always  is  to  us  irttrrtn 

Mn.  n.  B. 

wlien  we  go  out  of  reach  of  London  inHuences,  and  siowr.  4111 
)iave  the  large  space  of  countr)'  days  to  study,  walk, 
and  talk  in.  Ijist  year  we  spent  our  smnnier 
months  in  Surrey,  and  did  not  leave  England.  Un- 
happily the  country  was  not  so  favourahle  to  my 
hodily  healtli  a.s  to  my  spiritual,  and  on  our  return 
to  town  I  liad  an  illness  whicli  was  the  climax  of 
the  summer's  vialai.te.  That  illness  robbed  me  of 
two  months,  ami  i  iiave  never  ([uite  recovered  a 
condition  in  which  the  strict  duties  of  the  day  are 
not  fell  as  a  weiglit.  Hut  just  now  we  are  having 
some  clear  spring  days,  and  I  am  in  hope  of  prosper- 
ing Iwtter,  the  sunshine  being  to  me  the  greatest 
\-isible  gooil  of  life — what  1  call  the  wealth  of  life, 
after  love  and  trust. 

Wlien  I  am  more  at  liberly,  1  will  certainly  read 
.Mr  Owen's  liooks,  if  he  is  good  enough  to  send  them 
to  nie.  1  di'sire  on  all  subjects  to  keep  an  open 
mind,  but  hitherto  the  various  phenomena  reported 
or  attested  in  connection  with  ideas  of  spirit-inter- 
course, have  come  licfore  me  here  in  the  jminful 
funn  of  the  lowest  i/inrlntniifrii:  Take  Mr  H.  as 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  could  not  choose 
to  enter  a  rtxmi  wliere  he  held  a  siancc.  He  is  an 
object  of  moral  di.sgust  to  mc ;  and  notiiing  of  Inte 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  H.  B. 
Stowe,  4th 
March  1S72. 


Letter  to 
Johu  Black- 
wood, 14th 
March  1873. 


reported  liy  Mr  Crookes,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  the 
rest,  carries  conviction  to  my  inind  that  Mr  H.  is 
not  simply  an  impostor,  whose  professedly  abnormal 
manifestations  have  varied  their  fasliion  in  order 
to  create  a  new  market,  just  as  if  they  were  papier 
mdchA  wares  or  pomades  for  the  idle  rich.  But 
apart  from  personal  contact  with  people  who  get 
money  by  public  exliibitions  as  mediums,  or  with 
semi-idiots,  such  as  those  who  make  a  court  for  a 
Mrs  Guppy  or  other  feminine  personage  of  that 
kind,  I  woidd  not  willingly  place  any  barriers  be- 
tween my  mind  and  any  possible  channel  of  truth 
affecting  the  human  lot. 

The  spirit  in  wliich  you  have  written  in  the 
paper  you  kindly  sent  me,  is  likely  to  teach  others 
to  rouse  them  at  least  to  attention  in  a  case  where 
you  have  been  deeply  impressed. 

I  write  to  you  quite  openly,  dear  friend,  but 
very  imperfectly,  for  my  letters  are  always  written 
in  shreds  of  time. 

Thanks  for  the  budget  of  tliis  morning.  The 
sales,  we  tliink,  are  very  cheering,  and  we  may  well 
be  content  if  they  continue  in  the  same  ratio.  But 
the  Greek  proverb  about  the  beginning  being  the 
half  of  the  whole,  wants  as  much  defining  and 
excepting  from  as  most  other  proverbs. 
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I  have  just  had  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  magazine  uturui 
■  Kiir   (lie    Lilenitur   des   Aushmdes,'  containiiif,'   a  w..-i.  utii 

March  lbT2. 

review  (jf  "  Miss  Ikookc,"  which  will  be  good  for 
Asher'.s  editinii,  and  is  otlierwise  satisfactory  as  an 
intelli^'ent  aj)preci:ition.  It  mentions  at  the  eml  the 
appcjirance  of  Jlr  Main's  hook,  'The  Sayinj;s.'  A 
Frenchman,  apparently  accomplished,  a  M.  Lin- 
ilolphe,  who  has  made  some  important  translations, 
is  going  to  translate  the  whole  of  '  Middlemarch ; ' 
and  one  of  the  contrihntors  to  the  'Ilevue  des 
Deux  Mondes'  has  written  for  leiive  to  extract 
Dorothea's  history. 

I  fiuuy  we  have  done  a  good  turn  to  English 
authors  generally,  by  setting  off  Asher's  series,  for 
we  have  heard  that  Tauchnitz  has  raised  his  offers. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  benefit  might  come 
that  would  be  still  more  desirable — namely,  to  make 
him  more  careful  in  his  selections  of  books  for  re- 
]>rint.  r.ul  I  fear  that  this  eflect  is  not  so  certain. 
^■c>u  see  Fmnz  Duncker,  who  publishes  the  German 
Inmslation  of  '  Middlemarch,'  1ms  also  begun  an 
Knglish  series.  Tliis  is  really  worth  while,  for  the 
(Jermans  are  excellent  readers  of  our  books.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  so  many  in  Herlin  who  really 
knew  one's  books,  and  did  not  merely  pay  compli- 
ments after  the  fashion  of  the  admirers  who  made 
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Letter  to       Rousseau  savage  —  rimning  after  him  to  pay  him 

John  Black-  .  ^  ^  . 

wood,  14th     visits,  and  not  knowmg  a  word  of  his  WTiting. 

You  and  other  good  readers  have  spoiled  me,  and 
made  me  rather  shudder  at  being  read  only  once ; 
and  you  may  imagine  how  little  satisfaction  I  get 
from  people  who  mean  to  please  me  by  saying  that 
they  shall  wait  till  '  ]\Iiddlemarch '  is  finished,  and 
then  sit  up  to  read  it  "at  one  go-off." 

We  are  looking  for  a  country  retreat  not  too  far 
from  town,  so  that  we  may  nm  up  easily.  There 
is  nothing  wanting  to  our  happiness  except  that 
'  I\Iiddlemarch '  should  be  well  ended  without  grow- 
ing signs  of  its  author's  debility. 

Letter  to  Before  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  I  was 

Mrs  Peter 

Taylor,  17th   going  to  Write  you  a  word  of  sympathy,  knowing 

March  1872. 

how  deeply   you  would   be   feeUng   the   death   of 

Mazzini.     Such  a  man  leaves  behind  him  a  wider 

good  than  the  loss  of  his  personal  presence   can 

take  away. 

"  The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race, 
«  Is  to  have  been  a  hero." 

'  I  must  be  excused  for  quoting  my  own  words,  be- 
cause they  are  my  credo.  I  enter  thoroughly  into 
your  sense  of  wealth  in  having  known  him. 

Brighton  does  not  suit  Mr  Lewes.  But  he  was 
near  going  there  for  a  night  a  little  while  ago  to 
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sue  our  frioiitls  Mr  ami  Mrs  William  Smith.     He  uturto 

Mm  Pi-tiT 

(tlic  author  of  '  Thorudale,*  &c.)  is,  I  fear,  wastiu;,'  T«jior.  i;iii 

March  lS7i 

fatally  with  organic  disease,  lUiu  we  grieve  much 
at  the  too-probahly  near  parting  of  a  husband  and 
wife  who  have  lieen  among  the  perfectly  happy 
ciiuples  of  the  world.  She  is  a  charming  woman, 
and  I  wish  that  you  may  happen  to  know  her. 

Dwing  to  my  loss  of  two  months  in  illness,  and  Letter  m 

MI.MSani 

my  intirm  health  ever  since,  I  have  not  yet  finished  Henucii. 

»1  Man-h 

the  writing  of  '  Middlemarch.'  This  payment  of  istj. 
wintry  arreai-s  makes  one  prefer  the  comforts  of 
a  London  home;  hut  we  are  obliged  to  see  more 
company  than  my  health  is  eijual  to,  and  for  this 
reason  I  daresay  we  shall  soon  migrate.  To-day 
we  have  been  to  our  last  morning  concert — or 
Satunlay  Top — held  on  a  Friday  because  of  the 
Univei-sity  boat-race  to-morrow.  These  concerts 
are  an  easy  pleiusure  which  we  are  sorry  to  part 
with.  This  is  one  of  my  bad  weeks,  owing  probably 
to  the  change  in  the  weather ;  and  I  am  constantly 
struggling  with  hemicmnia  and  vialaix:  Kven 
writing  this  scrap  of  a  note  is  the  feather  too  much, 
and  I  must  leave  otV.  You  have  known  too  much 
of  nervous  weakness  not  to  understand  this. 

Mai/  8. — I  have  been  reposing  for  more  than  a  j,.ura»i. 

ISTi 

week  in  the  hope  of  getting  stronger — my  life  hav- 
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Journal,        iiig  been  lately  a  swamp  of  ilLiess,  with  only  here 

1S72. 

and  there  a  bit  of  firm  walking.  In  consequence  of 
this  incessant  interruption  (almost  every  week  hav- 
ing been  half  nullified  for  me  so  far  as  my  work 
has  been  concerned),  I  ha^'e  only  finished  the  fifth 
book,  and  have  stiU  three  books  to  write — equal 
to  a  large  volume  and  a  half. 

The  reception  of  the  book  hitherto  has  been 
quite  beyond  what  I  could  have  believed  before- 
hand, people  exalting  it  above  everytliing  else  I 
have  WTitteu.  Kohn  is  publisliing  an  English 
edition  in  Germany ;  Dimcker  is  to  publish  a  trans- 
lation ;  and  Harpers  pay  me  £1200  for  reprinting 
it  in  America. 
Letter  to  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  having  a  time 

Madame 

Bodichon,      of  refreshing  in  fine  scenery,  with  entire  freedom 

4th  June  .  -r  .  , .  p        ^'    !> 

1S72.  to  pamt.     1  am  in  a  coiTespoudmg  state  of  rehef 

fi-om  the  noises  and  small  excitements  that  break 
up  the  day  and  scatter  one's  nervous  eiiergj'  m 
London. 

AVe  have  been  in  our  hiding-place  about  twelve 
days  now,  and  I  am  enjoying  it  more  and  more — 
getting  more  bodily  ease  and  mental  clearness  than 
I  have  had  for  the  last  six  months.  Our  house  is 
not  in  the  least  beautifid,  but  it  is  well  situated  and 
comfortable,  perfectly  still,  in  the  middle  of  a  gar- 
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(leii   stHTruin(li.'(l    liy   Kelds  iiiul   iiiea(li)\v.s,  mid   yel   utter tu 
within  rc'iuli  of  simps  and  civilisation.  u.»iichon, 

4tll  June 

We   iiiana^'ed  to  get  to  tlie  Academy  one  day  isri 
Ijefore  leaving  town.     I  was  delightcil  with  Walk- 
er's picture — were  yoii? — and  Mason's  unfinished 
ReajKT,  ami  a  few,  very  few,  others. 

Also  we  went  twite  to  the  opera  in  order  to  save 
ourselves  from  any  yearnuigs  after  it  wiien  we 
should  have  settled  in  the  countrj-. 

We  tell  no  one  our  addres-s,  and  have  our  letters 

sent  on  from  The  Priory. 

We  too  are  in  a  country  refuj,'t',  ymi  sue,  and  this  i-.'iu-rto 

Mm  u.  B. 
hit  of  Surrey,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  is  full  of  stowo,  4tii 

June  MVi. 

l)eauty  of  the  tcK>  garden-like  sort  for  which  you 
pity  us.  How  tlifl'erent  from  your  loilge  in  the 
wilderness !  I  have  read  your  description  three  or 
four  times — it  enchants  nie  so  thoroughly ;  and  Mr 
Ix'wes  is  just  as  much  enamoured  of  it.  We  shall 
never  see  it,  I  ijuagine,  except  in  the  mirror  of 
your  loving  words ;  hut  thanks  many  and  warm, 
dear  friend,  for  sjjying  that  our  presence  would  he 
welcome.  I  have  always  had  ilelight  in  desirip- 
tions  of  American  forests  since  the  early  ilays  when 
I  reail  '  Atala,'  which  I  Udieve  that  you  wouhl 
criticise  lus  half  unveracious.  I  dwelt  on  the  de- 
scripliuus  in  '  1  »red  '  with  much  enjoyment. 
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Letter  to  Pray  give  my  special  thanks  to  the  Professor  for 

Mis  H.  13. 

stowe,  4tii     his    letter.      His   handwriting,   which  does  really 

June  1872.       ,      ,    1  -1         ,       ,  . 

look  like  Arabic, — a  very  gi-aceful  character,  surely, 
— happens  to  be  remarkably  legible  to  me,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  over  a  single  word.  Some  of  the 
words,  as  expressions  of  fellowship,  were  very 
precious  to  me ;  and  I  hold  it  very  good  of  him  to 
write  to  me  tliat  best  sort  of  encouragement.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  tlie  fact — which  you  had 
told  me — that  he  was  the  origuial  of  the  "  visionary 
boy  "  in  '  Old  Town  Folk ; '  and  it  must  be  deeply  in- 
terestmg  to  talk  with  him  on  his  experience.  Per- 
haps I  am  inclined,  under  the  influence  of  the  facts, 
physiological  and  psychological,  which  have  been 
gathered  of  late  years,  to  give  larger  place  to  the 
interpretation  of  vision-seeing  as  subjective  than 
the  Professor  would  approve.  It  seems  difficult  to 
limit — at  least  to  limit  with  any  precision — the 
possibility  of  confounding  sense  Ijy  unpressions, 
derived  from  inward  conditions,  with  those  which 
are  directly  dependent  on  external  stimulus.  In 
fact,  the  di\'ision  between  witlim  and  without  in 
tliis  sense  seems  to  become  every  year  a  more 
subtle  and  bewildermg  problem. 

You7-  experience  with  the  plancJiette  is  amazing ; 
but   that   the   words   which  you   fnuud  it  to  have 
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written    were  lUctntcd  by  tlie  spirit   of  Cliarlotte  Lcmctio 

.       ,  •    1     ,  V  Mm  II.  B. 

lirontij  IS  to  lue  (whether  n^'htly  or  not)  so  enor-  8t..irc,4th 

,  .  1111  T  111  •  ■<■      •'"'"  '*"*■ 

niously  uiiprnbable,  thnt  I  could  only  accept  it  if 
every  condition  were  laid  bare,  and  every  otlier 
explanation  demonstrated  to  he  iinpfjssiblc.  If  it 
were  anotlier  spirit  aping  Cliarlotte  Bronte  —  if 
here  and  tliere  at  nire  spots  and  among  people  of  a 
certain  teini)erainent,  or  even  at  many  spots  and 
among  people  of  all  temperaments,  tricksy  spirits 
are  liable  to  rise  as  a  sort, of  earth-bulibles  and  set 
furniture  in  movement,  and  tell  things  which  we 
either  know  alre^uly  or  should  be  lus  well  without 
knowing — I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have  but 
:i  feeble  interest  in  these  doings,  feeling  my  life 
very  short  for  the  supreme  and  awful  revelations 
of  a  more  onlerly  and  intelligible  kind  which  I  i 
shall  die  with  an  impi'rfect  knowledge  of.  If  there  I 
were  miserable  spirits  whom  we  could  help — then 
I  think  we  should  pause  ami  have  patience  with 
their  trivial-mindedness;  but  otherwise  I  don't  feel 
lH)und  to  study  them  more  than  I  am  Im)uiuI  to 
sl\idy  the  sjKJcial  follies  of  a  jiarticular  jihuse  of  f 
Inuuan  society.  Others,  who  feel  dillerently,  and 
are  attractitl  towards  this  study,  are  making  an 
t'.xperiment  for  us  lus  to  whether  anything  better 
than  U^wilderment  can  come  of  it.     At  present  it 

VOI„  III.  L 
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Letter  to  seems  to  me  that  to  rest  any  fundamental  part  of 
stowe,  4th  religion  on  such  a  basis  is  a  melancholy  misguid- 
ance of  men's  minds  from  the  true  sources  of  high 
and  pure  emotion. 

I  am  comforted  to  think  that  you  partly  agree 
with  me  there. 

I  have  not  time  to  wi'ite  more  than  this  very 
imperfect  fragmentary  sketch  of  only  one  aspect 
which  the  question  of  spirit-communications  wears 
to  me  at  present — being  always  rather  brain-weary 
after  my  morning's  work,  and  called  for  by  my 
husband  to  walk  with  him  and  read  aloud  to  him. 
I  spend  nearly  three  hours  every  day  in  this  ex- 
ercise of  reading  aloud,  which,  happily,  I  can  carry 
on  without  fatigue  of  lungs.  Yet  it  takes  strength 
as  well  as  time. 

Sir  Lewes  is  gone  into  town  to-day,  so  I  have 
an  additional  hour  at  liberty,  and  have  been  glad 
to  be  able  to  send  you  a  letter  which  is  not  worth 
anything,  indeed,  but  wliich  satisfies  my  need  to 
thardi  you  and  the  Professor  for  your  sweet  friend- 
liness— very  sweet  to  me,  I  assure  you.  Please 
accept  my  entire  frankness  as  a  proof  of  that  high 
value  I  set  on  you.  And  do  not  call  anything  I 
may  have  written  a  prejudice — it  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  how  certain  things  appear  to  my  inward 
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(■yt'sij,'!!!,   wliicli    I    am   ri'julv   to  have  reclitied  by   uttmo 

,  Mm  U.  U. 

more  light.  8towe,«h 

About  photographs — I  have  no  photogiiiph  of 
niysflf,  having  always  avoided  having  one  taken. 
Thai  makes  lue  seeui  very  selfish  in  being  partic- 
ularly glad  to  get  yours. 

Mrs  Fields,  with  liie  beautiful  face  and  charming 
maimers,  sent  me  a  letter  a  little  while  ago,  invit- 
ing us  in  the  most  tempting  way  to  go  to  Boston. 
She  said  that  this  pretty  action  was  done  at  your 
jirompting.  which  is  just  like  you  as  you  have  al- 
ways sliown  youreelf  to  me. 

Dear  friend,  liow  much  you  have  lived  through 
lH)tli  ill  till-  liesh  and  in  the  spirit!  My  cxperienee 
lias  Ix'eii  narrow  compared  with  yours.  I  assure 
ytiu  I  feel  thi.s,  so  do  not  misinterpret  anything  I 
sjiy  to  you  a.s  Iwing  written  in  a  flii»i>aiit  or  critical 
spirit.  Due  always  feels  the  want  of  the  voice  and 
eyes  to  accinupany  a  letter,  and  give  it  the  right 
tone. 

Voii  wen^  very  gootl  and  dear  to  want  to  give  ine  i#ti«rio 

II  r     1  ■  I  1  I       *'"  •'"'■ 

the  ]ileiusiire  of  knowing  that  tlie  news  was  good,  gnrMtii 

1,1.  ,1  1,1  J"'/ 1*^ 

instead  of  leaving  me  to  my  small  stoi-k  of  hojK'- 

fulne,s.s.     Ask  Kmily  to  care  a  little  even  now,  witli 

iMihy  on  her  mind,  that  her  old   friends  an^  the 

letter  for  liearing  that  she  is  well.     Four  or  five 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  4tli 
July  1ST2. 


letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  llHli 
July  1S73. 


months  ago  it  happens  that  I  was  writing  some 
playfulness  about  a  baby  and  baby's  hair,  wliich  is 
now  in  print,  to  appear  next  month.  I  am  not 
afraid  tliat  Emily  should  be  revolted  by  my  blas- 
phemy ! 

Mr  Lewes  had  "  a  lovely  time  "  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  at  Weybridge.  He  was  feeling  languid, 
and  yet  was  tempted  to  sit  at  his  desk.  The  little 
change  has  been  very  serviceable,  and  he  is  now 
bright. 

Our  first  book,  read  aloud  by  me  after  we  came 
down,  was  Wallace's  '  Eastern  Archipelago,'  which, 
I  tliiiik,  you  had  spoken  well  of  to  Mr  Lewes.  It 
is  delightful.  The  biography  of  tlie  infant  ourang- 
outang  alone  is  worth  getting  the  book  for.  We 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  Tyler's  '  Primitive  Cul- 
ture,' which  is  worth  studying,  and  usefid  for  refer- 
ence on  special  points,  if  you  happen  to  want  know- 
ledge about  the  ideas  of  the  savage  tribes. 

Our  days  go  by  in  delicious  peace,  unbroken  ex- 
cept by  my  little  inward  anxieties  about  all  unfin- 
ished work. 

This  morning  came  tlie  joyful  news  that  Ger- 
trude has  a  fine  healthy  baby — a  daugliter.  We 
liave  just  been  saying  in  our  walk,  that  by  the  end 
of  tliis  century  our  one-day-old  grand-daughter  will 
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piiilmljly  iKMimrried  aiul  have  cliiltlri'ii  of  lier  own,   lytirrio 
while  wc  are  pruttv  sure  to  be  at  rest.    Tins  obvious  Kn-«,  imh 

Jul}-  1S75. 

kind  of  wisdom  does  verj"  well  for  discourse  in  the 
delicious  sunshine  as  we  wander  over  a  hilly,  half 
feni-clad,  half  fjrassy  wildeniess  called  South  I'ark, 
from  which  we  can  overlook  two  fertile  bosky  val- 
leys. We  like  this  bit  of  country  Ijetter  and  better. 
As  to  healtli,  1  am  not  quite  su  prosperous  as  I  was 
at  first ;  but  to  make  amends,  Mr  Ix-wes  is  in  a  giMitl 
averajje  contlition,  and  only  now  and  then  has  a 
morning  in  which  he  is  forced  to  wander  about, 
instead  of  going  to  his  l)eloved  work.  We  have 
had  much  happiness  here,  much  sympathy  in  letters 
from  far-ofl'  friends  unknown  in  the  Hesh,  and 
|ieaceful  enjoyment  of  our  occupations.  JJut  we 
have  longe<l  for  more  continuous  warmth  and 
brightness,  and  to-day  may  periiaps  Ije  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  tiiat  one  wanting  condition. 

Tlie  tleath  of  that  hontmred,  goo<l  creature,  Mr  Leitm.. 

Mia  Bum 

William  Smith,  touched  us  particularly,  liecause  of  H™n»n, 
the  f>erfect  marriage-lKind  which  had  made  the  last  xx-.ym 
eleven  years  of  his  life  un.speakably  precious  lioth 
to  him  and  his  wife.  Mr  Lewes  cfJeretl  to  go  to 
Urighton  to  see  him;  but  he  was  so  reduce<l — so  verj' 
feeble  in  iMKJy,  though  he  kept  to  the  last  much 
brightnes."*  of  miml — that  Mrs  Smith  feared  for  him 
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the  excitement  of  seeing  friends  who  came,  specially, 
from  a  distance. 
Letter  to  I  like  to  think  that  your  journey  was  a  success. 

John  Blaek- 

wood,  4th  But  I  had  felt  sure,  that  unless  bad  health  or  bad 
weather  overtook  you,  both  Mrs  Blackwood  and 
you  must  have  great  happiness  in  taking  that 
bright,  lovely  daughter  abroad  and  watcliing  her 
fresh  impressions.  I  imagine  her  laudable  indig- 
nation at  the  crushing  of  the  little  lizard !  Those 
Uttle  creatures  darting  about  the  stones  seem  part 
of  the  happiness  of  Italian  sunslune,  as  the  smaU 
birds  hopping  after  the  rain  seem  part  of  the  moist 
happiness  at  home. 

I  shall  sentl  Part  VII.  in  a  few  days.  Since 
Mr  Lewes  tells  me  that  the  'Spectator'  considers 
me  the  most  melancholy  of  authors,  it  will  per- 
haps be  a  welcome  assurance  to  you  that  there 
is  no  unredeemed  tragedy  in  the  solution  of  the 
story. 

Mr  Lewes  examines  the  newspapers  before  I  see 
them,  and  cuts  out  any  criticisms  which  refer  to 
me,  so  as  to  save  me  from  these  spiritual  chills — 
tliough,  alas !  he  cannot  save  me  from  the  physical 
chills  wliich  retard  my  work  more  seriously.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  manuscript  well  out  of  my  hands 
before  we  left  this  place  at  the  end  of  the  montli. 
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but  the  rctitni  nf  my  dyspeptic  troubles  makes  nie  i-tt<Tto 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  John  HUck- 

unable  to  reckon  on  such  a  result.  wood,  4Ui 

It  will  be  a  fjood  plan,  I  tliink,  to  quicken  the 
publication  towards  the  end ;  but  we  feel  convinced 
lliat  the  slow  plan  of  publication  has  been  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  book  in  deepening  the 
impression  it  produces.  Still  I  shudder  a  little  to 
think  what  a  long  book  it  will  be — not  so  long  as 
'  \'imity  Fair '  or  '  Pendennis,'  however,  according  to 
my  calculation. 

How  good  the  articles  on  French  manners  and 
domestic  life  are  in  '  Maga.'  The  spirit  in  which 
thoy  are  written  is  excellent. 

The  manuscript  of  '  Middleniarcli '  liears  the 
following  inscription : — 
"To  my  dear  Husband,  George   Henry    Ix^wes,  in 
this  nineteenth  year  of  our  blessed  union." 

I  am  tired  of  liehaving  like  an  ungrateful  wretch  uitfrio 
— making  no  sign  in  answer  to  alll'Ctionate  words  scpt.  is7i 
whicli  have  come  to  me  with  clieering  etVect.  And 
I  want  to  tell  you  and  Mr  Hall  (alas!  for  the  dear 
old  iiuiuc '  wliich  had  such  cherished  associations) 
that  I  long  t<M>  mucli  to  see  you  all  at  Six-Mile 
llottom,  to  give  up  utterly  the  prosjxjct  of  that 
giMnl.     We  imagine  that  tiie  place  is  near  Ijiswicli, 

>  Mr  W.  II.  Bullock  IlkI  i'1iai>i;<-<l  liii  niiii]i'  to  llall. 
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Letter  to       whicli  is  110  more  than  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes 

Mrs  Cross, 

Sept.  1S72.  from  Loudon.  If  so,  the  journey  woidd  he  easily 
managed,  and  would  be  worth  taking  for  the  sake 
of  one  whole  day  and  two  half  days  with  you— just 
as  if  you  were  the  hour  nearer,  at  Weybridge — be- 
fore we  set  om-  faces  towards  Germany.  I  am  not 
hopeless  that  we  might  do  ihat  in  the  second  week 
of  September,  if  you  are  not  quite  disgusted  with 
the  thoxight  of  me  as  a  person  who  is  always  claim- 
ing pity  for  small  ailments,  and  also,  if  Mr  Hall  can 
secure  me  against  being  shot  fi'om  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,^  wliile  we 
are  discussing  plantations. 

I  dare  not  count  much  on  fulfilling  any  project, 
my  life  for  the  last  year  ha\ing  been  a  sort  of 
nightmare,  in  which  I  have  been  scrambling  on  the 
slippery  bank  of  a  pool,  just  keeping  my  head  above 
water.  But  I  shall  be  the  happier  for  having  told 
you  that  I  delight  in  the  double  in^dtation  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  it  assures  me  of,  and  that  I  do  want 
to  see  you  all. 

You  are  all  gloriously  well,  I  liope,  and  Alkie 
looking  more  and  more  cherubic,  and  Emily  and 
Florence  blooming.     My  best  love  to  all.     I'articu- 

1  The  Six-Mile  Bottom  shooting  had  been   let  to   H.R.H.   that 
year. 
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Inr  regards  to  J.,  and  regrets  that  we  were  not  on   r^rtiw  to 
liis  route  from  Hrimlisi.     I  read  his  jmper  on  New  8»|.t.  mi! 
York  witli  much  interest  and  satisfaction. 

You  are  often  among  my  imiiged  companions  both 
in  dreaming  and  waking  hours. 

It  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  see  your  hand-  Lfttrrto 
writing   when  we  went   to   inquire   at    the  Paste  cm.  istj, 
Htstantf.     We  had  on  the  whole  a  fortunate  jour-  bms. 
ney,  and   are   especially  gratefid  to  Mr  Hall    for 
suggesting  the  route   by  Treves,  where  we   spent 
two  nights  and  an  exquisite  day.    I  was  continually 
reminded  of  Rome  when  we  were  wandering  in  the 
outskirts  in  sejirch  of  tlie  antiquities,  and  the  river 
Iwiiks  are  a  loveliness  into  tlie  bargain  wliich  Rome 
hius  not.     We  had  even  an  <>pfH)rt unity  of  seeing 
some  dissipation,  for  there  happenetl  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent circus,  where  we  spent  our  evening.     The 
pretty  countr)-  through  which  we   passed  had  an 
additional  interest  for  us  about  Libramont. 

The  air,  the  waters,  the  plantations  here,  are  all 
perfect — "only  man  is  vile."  I  am  not  fond  of 
•Icnouncing  my  fellow-sinners,  but  gambling  being 
a  \-ic-e  I  have  no  mind  to,  it  stirs  my  disgust  even 
more  tlian  my  pity.  The  sight  of  the  dull  faces 
landing  round  the  gaming-table-«,  the  raking  up  of 
the  monev.  and  tlie  flinging  of  the  coins  towards 
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TJie  Gaming  Tables. 


[hombueg, 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
Oct.  187-2, 
from  Hom- 
burg. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 4tli 
Oct.  1S7--'. 


the  wiimers  by  the  hard-faced  croupiers,  the  hate- 
ful, hideous  women  staring  at  tlie  board  like  stupid 
monomaniacs — all  this  seems  to  me  the  most  abject 
presentation  of  mortals  grasping  after  something 
called  a  good,  that  can  be  seen  on  the  face  of  this 
little  earth.  Burglary  is  heroic  compared  with  it. 
I  get  some  satisfaction  in  looking  on  from  the  sense 
that  the  thmg  is  gomg  to  be  put  down.  Hell  is 
the  (inly  right  name  for  such  places. 

It  was  cruel  to  find  the  bitter  cold  just  set  m 
as  we  arrived.  For  two  days  we  were  as  cold  as 
in  clear  winter  days  at  Berlin.  There  are  no 
amusements  for  the  evening  here,  and  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  excellent  Imnd  in  the  afternoons 
is  diminished  by  the  chillness  wliich  makes  one 
fear  to  sit  down  in  the  open  air.  But  we  like 
being  idle,  and  the  days  pass  easily. 

It  is  good  to  have  in  our  memories  the  two  happy 
days  at  Six-MQe  Bottom ;  and  the  love  that  sur- 
rounded me  and  took  care  of  me  there  is  something 
very  precious  to  beUeve  in  among  hard-faced 
strangers.  Much  gratitude  for  the  anticipated 
letter  that  will  come  to  tell  us  more  news  of  you 
by-and-by. 

At  last  I  begin  a  letter  wliich  is  intended  not 
as  a  payment  but  as  an  acknowledgment  of  debt. 
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It  will  have  nt  least  the  recomuieiulation  of  re-  liettcrio 

John  Blark- 

quiniif;  no  nnswor.     After  some  perfect  autumnal  >io»i,  «h 

1  ,  ■    1    •  •    <       I  1        1  r  Oct.  187i 

days  we  are  lanj;uislunj;  with  lieailache  from  two 
(lays'  (lam]i  anil  mu^ij^incss,  and  feel  it  almost  as 
nuu'li  work  as  we  are  equal  to,  to  endure  our 
malaisr.  Hut  on  the  whole  we  are  not  sorr}'  that 
we  came  to  this  place  rather  than  any  other.  On 
dry  days  the  air  is  ywrfect,  and  the  waters  are 
really  an  enticinj;  drink.  Then  there  is  a  wood 
clase  by  where  we  can  wander  in  delicious  privacy: 
which  is  really  lietter  than  the  company  here,  save 
and  except  a  few  friends  whom  we  found  at  first, 
and  who  have  now  moved  oft'  to  }$aden.  The 
Kursaal  is  to  me  a  hell,  not  only  for  the  j^mmhlinj,' 
but  for  the  li^'lit  and  heat  of  the  gas,  and  we  have 
seen  enou{;h  of  its  monstrous  hideousness.  Tliere 
is  very  little  dramatic  Staff  to  ha  picked  up  by 
watchin;,'  or  listenim,'.  The  saddest  thin-j  to  be 
witnessed  is  the  i)lay  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  is  com])letely  in  the  i^nisp 
of  this  mean,  money-nmkin<,;  demon.  It  nuule  me 
cry  to  see  her  younj;  fresh  face  among  the  hags 
and  brutally  stupid  men  around  her.  Next  year, 
when  the  gambling  has  vanished,  the  jjlacc  will 
1h!  delightful:  there  is  to  l»e  a  subvention  from 
Govenimenl   to   keep    up   the   l>cautiful  grounds; 
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Li'tterto       and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  he  increase  enough 

John  Black-     .  i  c     i  •    ■  i  i 

wood,  4th      in  the  nxunber  ot  decent  visitors  to  keep  the  town 

Oct.  18T2.  „  .  .       ,  , 

toleral^ly  prosperous.  One  attraction  it  has  above 
other  German  baths  that  I  have  seen,  is  the  abun- 
dance of  pleasant  apartments  to  be  had,  where 
one  can  lie  as  peaceful  as  the  human  lot  allows 
in  a  world  of  pianos. 

Asher's  cheap  editions  are  \'isible  everywhere 
by  the  side  of  Tauchuitz,  Init  the  outside  is  not, 
I  think,  quite  equally  recommendable  and  recom- 
lueudmg. 

We  brought  no  books  with  us,  liut  have  furnished 
our  table  with  German  books  wliich  we  bought  at 
Frankfort — from  learned  writing  about  Menschlich 
Sprache  and  Verniiiift,  down  to  Kotzebue's  comedies, 
so  that  we  have  employment  for  the  rainy  hours 
when  once  our  heads  are  clear  of  aches.  The 
cei'tainty  that  the  weather  is  everywhere  else  bad, 
will  help  our  resolution  to  stay  here  till  the  12th 
at  least.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope  to  have  tlie 
proof  of  the  finale  to  '  Middlemarch.' 

I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  from  Mr  "William's  letter 
that  Mr  Simpson  has  returned  from  his  excursion 
in  good  condition.  That  must  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
both  for  friendshiji  and  for  work's  sake. 

We  mean  to  return  by  Paris,  and  hope  that  the 
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weuther  will  not  drive  iis  away  from  hejilth  ami  leturu, 

John  BUck- 

pli-asure-seekiiifi  until  the  end  of  the  month.      I   w.««i.  4th 

Oct.  liTi. 

fear,  from  tlie  atrouuts  of  your  Scottish  weather, 
that  you  will  liave  enjoyed  Strathtynim  less  than 
usual,  and  will  be  resigned  to  Edinburgh  before  your 
proiHjr  time.  How  one  talks  about  the  weather! 
It  is  excusable  here,  where  there  is  no  grave 
iRcupation,  and  no  amusement  for  us,  who  don't 
gamble,  e.xccpt  seeking  lieidth  in  walks  and  water 
drinking. 

1  iiad  meant  to  write  to  you  again  from  Germany,  i^itr i.> 

Mm  Crou, 

bill   I   wivs  hindered  from  doing  .so  by  the  uncer-  ?7tii  cvu 

1ST3,  from 

tainty  of  our  plans,  whieli  vacillated  between  further  i>..ui..«nr. 
wanderings  in  Soutii  (lermany  and  the  usual  dreiir)' 
niilwuy  journeying  by  Stnisburg  lo  Paris.  As  it 
was,  we  left  Homburg  on  the  13tli,  and  iiad  ten 
ilays  of  delicious  autumnal  weatlier  and  (juietude 
at  Stuttgart  and  L'arlsndie — ten  days  which  made 
tlu-  heart  of  our  enjoyment.  We  still  hesitatetl 
wlu'tiiiT  we  sliituld  go  to  Augsburg,  and  even 
Munich,  making  our  way  home  through  (icrmany 
and  IJelgium,  and  turning  our  shoulders  on  l'ari.s. 
Our  e\-il  genius  jK-rsuadetl  us  to  go  to  I'aris,  and 
to  make  the  journey  by  night — whence  came  liead- 
adie  and  horribh-  disgust  with  the  shops  <>f  the 
Hue  di-  la   I'aix  and   the   Itoulevanl.      After  going 
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Behirn  from  Homhurg.     [the  PKIORY, 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
27th  Oct. 
1S72,  from 
Boulogne. 


to  Versailles  in  tlie  raiu,  seeing  the  sad  ruins  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  missing  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
and  getting  '  Patrie '  in  exchange,  we  rushed  away 
to  this  place,  where  we  are  trying  to  recover  the 
sense  of  benefit  from  our  change,  wliich  forsook 
us  on  quitting  old  Germany.  We  have  an  afiBn- 
ity  for  wliat  the  world  calls  "  duU  places,"  and 
always  prosper  best  in  tlieni.  We  are  sure  to  be 
at  home  next  week,  and  I  hope  before  long  to 
have  some  news  of  you  there  —  some  dear  faces 
coming  to  bring  it.  We  shall  linger  here  a  few 
days,  and  take  a  favourable  time  for  crossing,  but 
our  patience  will  liardly  last  beyond  Friday. 

We  returned  yesterday  evening  from  six  weeks' 
Smith,  1st  absence  in  Germany,  and  I  found  your  dear,  sad  letter 
among  the  many  awaiting  me.  I  prize  very  higUy 
the  fact  that  you  like  to  write  to  me  and  bear  me 
in  your  mind  as  one  who  has  a  certain  fellowship 
in  your  sorrow ;  and  I  tlo  trust  that  this  letter 
may  reach  you  in  time  to  prevent  you  from  think- 
ing, even  for  a  moment,  that  I  could  be  indifferent 
about  responding  to  any  word  you  send  me.  I 
shall  address  it  to  the  care  of  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
because  I  imagine  you  to  be  by  tliis  time  in 
Edinburgh  with  that  delightful  friend  Mrs  Stir- 
ling, whom  I  had  miicli  kindness  from  many  years 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Wra. 
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ngo,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Jlr  niul  Mrs  George  LrttCTto 

Mrs  Win. 

Combe.     She  took  me  to  hear  Dr  Gutlirie  and  Dr  smith,  irt 

Nov.  1S72. 

C'andli.sli,  and  througli  her  I  saw  Cniigcrook.      I 
like  to  tliiiik  of  those  hours  and  lier  pleasant  talk. 

.Mr  Lewes,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  has  been  getting 
more  robust  for  the  last  two  years,  and  is  very 
bright  and  active.  1  tiiink  there  is  hardly  any 
one  left  to  wlioiu  lie  would  so  willingly  have 
written  or  talked  about  the  subjects  which  are 
Klling  his  mind,  as  that  dear  one  who  is  gone 
from  your  side,  but  is  perpetually  present  in  your 
consciousness.  To-day  I  have  been  reading  the 
memorial  article  in  '  Blackwood,'  and  have  been 
hoping  liiat  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  jars  on 
your  feeling.  Everyb<Kly  will  think  as  I  do — 
that  tlie  bits  from  your  pen  are  worth  all  the 
rest.  I  have  been  esjx'cially  moved,  though,  by  tiie 
two  stanzas  quoted  at  the  end.  Mr  Lewes  judges 
lliat  the  writer  of  the  article  did  not  i^rsonally 
know  your  liusbaiid,  and  wislies  that  more  si>ecial 
touches  liad  l)een  given.  I  know,  dear  friend,  that  the 
Sorrow  is  irri'mediable ;  but  tiie  pain — the  anguish 
— will  l»ecome  less  sharp,  and  life  will  Ihj  less  dilU- 
cult.  You  will  think  of  things  to  do  such  as  he 
would  api)rove  of  your  doing,  and  every  day  will  be 
sjicred  witii  lii.s  memory — nay,  his  presence.     TIi-i->' 
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Sympathy  vnth  Mrs  Smith,     [the  priory, 


Letter  to       is  110  preteiice  or  \asionarmess  in  sayiiig  that  he 
Smith,  1st     is  still  part  of  you.     Mr  Lewes  sends  his  affec- 

Nov,  1872.  .  11.1  -n  •  -TTT- 

tionate  regards,  which  you  will  not  reject.  VVe 
mention  your  name  to  each  other  with  a  certain 
tenderness,  as  if  your  sorrow  somehow  belonged 
to  our  love  for  each  other.  But  I  hardly  dare 
to  think  of  what  these  words  which  I  have  written 
mean.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  happuiess  I  cry 
suddenly  at  the  thought  that  there  must  come  a 
parting.  Are  not  you  and  I  very  near  to  one 
another  ? — I  mean  in  feeling. 
Letter  to  I  fouud  a  letter  from  dear  Mrs  William  Smith 

"\f  rs  Pfitc^r 

Taylor,  loth    Oil   Illy  rcturii,  aud   I   ha\'e   had  another  since  in 

Nov.  1S7-.'.  .  _       .       .  .111 

answer  to  mine,  it  is  ine\itaDle  that  her  sense 
of  loss  shoidd  deepen  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
am  hoping  that  by  -  and  -  by  active  interests  will 
arise  to  make  her  feel  that  her  life  is  useful. 

The  article  in  '  Blackwood '  was  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  extracts  it  contained  from  Mrs  Smith's 
own  memoir.  One  felt  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  had  not  known  Mr  William  Smith  per- 
sonally ;  but  her  sketches  did  something  to  supply 
that  defect.  Mr  Lewes  felt  a  peculiar  attachment 
to  hun.  He  had  always  been  thoroughly  sjTnpa- 
thetic,  botli  niorally  and  intellectually,  aud  it  was 
a  constant  i-egret  to  us  that  he  and  Mrs  Smith 
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were  so  far  away.     There  was  no  man  with  whom  Letter  to 

Mrs  Peter 

Mr  Lewes  would  have  foimd  it  so  pleasant  to  dis-  Taylor,  mh 

Nov.  1872. 

cuss  questions  of  science  and  philosophy — his  cul- 
ture was  so  rare,  and  his  disposition  so  free  from 
littleness :  and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  liim. 

Gertrude's  little  Blanche  is  a  charming  young 
lady — fat,  cooing,  and  merry.  It  is  a  gi-eat  comfort 
to  see  her  with  this  hope  fulfilled — I  mean,  to  see 
Gertrude  with  her  hope  fulfilled,  and  not  Blanche, 
as  the  gi'ammar  seemed  to  imply.  That  small  per- 
son's hopes  are  at  present  easy  of  fulfilment. 

We  have  made  but  one  expedition  since  our 
return,  and  that  was  to  see  the  pictures  at  Betlmal 
Green — altogether  a  cheering  and  delightful  sight. 
Of  course  you  saw  them  long  ago.  The  Troyon 
is  my  favourite. 

I  will  impute  your  total  silence  towards  me  for  Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

many,  many  months  to  your  preoccupation  with  the  Henneii, 

19th  Nov. 

work  now  annoimced,  and  will  not  believe  that  a  is-s. 
greeting  from  me  at  tliis  time  of  the  year  will 
be  less  welcome  than  of  old.  I  remember  that 
last  year  one  of  your  prettily  -  expressed  wishes 
was,  that  I  .should  write  another  book  and  —  I 
tliink  you  added — send  it  to  you  to  read.  On  the 
strength  of  tliis  remembrance,  you  will  be  one  of 
the  three  exceptional  people   to  whom  we  order 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Tlie  Need  of  Patience.      [the  peioky, 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
HenneU, 
10th  Xov. 
IS72. 


'  Middlemarcli '  to  be  sent.  But  do  not  write  to 
me  about  it,  because  until  a  book  has  quite  gone 
away  from  me,  and  become  entirely  of  the  non- 
ego  —  gone  thoroughly  from  the  wine  -  press  into 
the  casks — I  woidd  rather  not  hear  or  see  anytlaiug 
that  is  said  about  it. 

Cara  sent  me  word  that  you  were  looking,  as 
usual,  very  pretty,  and  showing  great  energy  on 
interesting  occasions.  But  this  was  two  months 
ago,  and  some  detailed  news  from  yourself  would 
be  a  dehghtfid  gift. 

I  am  getting  stronger,  and  showing  some  meagre 
benefit  from  being  indulged  in  all  possible  ways. 
Mr  Lewes  makes  a  martj-r  of  himself  in  writing 
all  my  notes  and  business  letters.  Is  not  that 
being  a  sublime  husband  ?  For  all  the  wliile  there 
are  studies  of  liis  own  being  put  aside  —  studies 
which  are  a  seventh  heaven  to  1dm. 

Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  need  patience  ? 
Fur  when  one's  outward  lot  is  perfect,  the  sense 
of  inward  imperfection  is  the  more  pressing. 

You  are  never  long  without  entering  into  my 
thoughts,  though  you  may  send  nothing  fresh  to 
feed  them.  But  I  am  ashamed  of  expressing  re- 
gard for  my  friends,  since  I  do  no  earthly  thing 
for  them. 
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A  kiss  to  you  ou  your  Ijirtliday  I — with  gi-atitude  Letter  to 

.  Miss  Sara 

tor  your  deiiglittul  letter,  such  as  ouly  you  can  Henneu, 
write  me.  How  impossible  it  is  to  feel  that  we  isra. 
are  as  old  as  we  are !  Sometimes  it  seems  a  little 
wliile  since  you  and  I  were  walking  over  the 
Eadford  fields,  with  the  youtli  in  our  limbs,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  with  tliat  easy  companionship 
wliich  it  is  ditticult  to  find  in  later  life.  I  am 
busy  now  reading  Mr  Lewes's  manuscript,  which 
has  been  accumulating  fast  during  my  'Middle- 
march  '  time.  Did  I  tell  you  tliat  in  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  mastering  the  piinciples 
of  mathematics  ?  That  is  an  interesting  fact,  im- 
personally, at  liis  age.  Old  Professor  Stowe — Mrs 
H.  B.  Stowe's  husband — sent  me  tliis  story,  wliich 
is  almost  better  than  Topsy.  He  heard  a  school- 
master asking  a  little  black  girl  the  usual  ques- 
tions about  creation  —  wlio  made  the  earth,  the 
sea,  &c.  At  last  came,  "  And  who  made  you  ? " 
Some  deliberation  was  necessary,  after  which  she 
said,  "  Nobody ;  /  was  so  afoi-e  "  !  Expect  to  be  ' 
immensely  disappomted  with  the  close  of  '  Middle- 
march.'  But  look  back  to  the  Prelude.  I  wish 
I  could  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  every 
now  and  then  to  cheer  you  with  an  hour's  chat, 
such  as  you  feel  the  need  of,  and  then  fly  back 
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Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
22d  Nov. 
1ST2. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 1st 
Dec.  IS72. 


on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  I  have  the  most  %'ivid 
thoughts  of  yon,  abnost  like  a  bodily  presence; 
but  these  do  yon  no  good,  since  you  can  only 
believe  that  I  have  tliem  —  and  you  are  tired  of 
believing  after  your  work  is  done. 

Before  yoiir  letter  came,  Mr  Lewes  had  been 
expressing  to  me  liis  satisfaction  (and  he  is  very 
hard  to  satisfy  with  articles  on  me)  m  the  genuine- 
ness of  judgment,  wise  moderation,  and  excellent 
selection  of  points  in  '  Maga's '  review  of  '  Middle- 
march.'  I  have  just  now  been  reading  the  review 
myself — Mr  Lewes  had  meant  at  first  to  foUow  Ms 
rule  of  not  allowing  me  to  see  what  is  written 
about  myself — and  I  am  pleased  to  find  the  right 
moral  note  struck  everywhere,  both  in  remark  and 
quotation.  Especially  I  am  pleased  with  the 
WTiter's  sensibility  to  the  pathos  in  Mr  Casaubon's 
character  and  position,  and  with  the  discernment  he 
shows  about  Bulstrode.  But  it  is  a  perilous  matter 
to  approve  the  praise  which  is  given  to  our  own 
doings. 

I  think  that  such  an  article  as  that  which  you 
liint  at  on  tlie  tone  of  the  Bar  is  very  desirable. 
We  are  usually  at  one  on  points  of  feeling.  Is  it  not 
time  now  to  insist  that  ability  and  not  lying  is  the 
force  of  a  barrister — that  lie  lias  not  to  make  him- 
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self  a  bad  actor  in  order  to  put  a  case  well,  but  to  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
get  the  clearness  and  breadth  of  \Tlsion  wliicli  will  wood,  ist 

Dec.  1S72. 

enable  him  to  handle  the  cNidence  eft'ectively  ? 
Untruthfulness  usually  ends  by  making  men  foolish. 
I  have  never  read  '  Spiritual  Wives,'  but  judging 
from  the  extracts  wliich  have  come  before  me,  it 
must  be  a  nasty  book.  Still,  if  people  will  be  cen- 
sors, let  them  weigh  their  words.  I  mean  that  the 
words  were  unfair  by  the  disproportionateuess  of 
the  condemnation  which  everybody  with  some  con- 
science must  feel  to  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  denouncing  a  particular  person.  Every  unpleas- 
ant dog  is  only  one  of  many,  but  we  kick  him 
because  he  comes  in  our  way,  and  there  is  always 
some  want  of  distributive  justice  in  the  kicking. 

I  shall  be  agreeably  siu'prised  if  there  is  a  respect- 
able subscription  for  the  four  volumes.  Already 
the  numbers  taken  have  been  satisfactorily  large, 
considering  the  indisposition  of  the  public  to  buy 
books  by  comparison  with  other  wares,  and  especi- 
ally to  buy  novels  at  a  high  price.  I  fancy  every 
private  copy  has  done  duty  for  a  circle.  Friends 
of  mine  in  the  country  have  implied  that  they  lent 
their  copies  to  all  the  readers  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. A  little  fuss  of  advertisement,  together 
with  the  re\'iews,  will  perhaps  create  a  few  more 
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utter  to       curious  inquirers  after  the  book,  and  impress  its  ex- 

Jobn  Black- 

WU0.1, 1st      istence  on  the  slower  part  of  the  reading  world.    But 

D.-C.  1S72. 

really  the  reading  world  is,  after  all,  very  narrow, 
as,  according  to  the  '  Spectator,'  the  "  comfortable  " 
world  also  is — the  world  able  to  give  away  a  sove- 
reign without  pinching  itself.  Those  statistics  just 
given  about  incomes  are  very  interesting. 
Letter  to  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  our 

J.  W.  Cross,  .  ,     n  1  11  1  1  • 

luhDec.  project,  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  m  our 
behalf.  I  fear  the  land  bujing  and  building'  is  likely 
to  come  to  nothing,  and  o\ir  construction  to  remain 
entirely  of  the  aerial  sort.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
imagine  other  people  doing  wise  tilings  than  to  do 
them  one's  self !  Practically,  I  excel  in  notliing  but 
paying  twice  as  much  as  I  ought  for  everytliing. 
On  the  wliole,  it  would  be  better  if  my  life  could 
be  done  for  me,  and  I  coidd  look  on.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  question  of  the  land  at  Shere  may 
remain  open  imtil  we  can  discuss  it  with  you  at 
Weybridge ;  and  there  is  no  telling  what  we  may 
not  venture  on  witli  your  eyes  to  see  tlirough. 

But,  oh  dear,  I  don't  like  anything  that  is  trouble- 
some under  the  name  of  pleasure. 

Letter  to  I  liave  had  the  news  that  you  are  safely  landed 

Mrs  Con- 

xieve,  i2ti.     at  Pooree,  so  now  I  can  write  ■with  some  courage. 


Dec.  1872. 


'  A  site  otfered  near  Shere,  in  Surrey. 
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I  have  got  some  comfort — I  trust  it  is  not  false  Letter  to 

Mrs  Con- 
comfort — out  of  the  probability  that  there  will  be  greve,  mii 

Dec.  1S72. 

much  good  mingled  with  the  evil  of  this  wmter  s 
exile  for  you.  You  must  be  the  richer  for  it 
mentally,  and  your  health  may  be  the  better — and 
then,  you  wUl  be  back  agaru  in  the  late  spring.  In 
this  way  I  make  myself  contented  under  the  in- 
completeness of  our  life  without  you,  and  I  am 
determined  not  to  gi-imible  at  my  share  of  the  loss 
which  falls  so  sadly  on  Dr  Congi-eve  and  the  cMl- 
dren.  Dr  Congreve  kindly  let  me  know  when  you 
had  got  through  the  trials  of  the  Eed  Sea,  rather 
better  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  Sophie 
tells  me  that  you  speak  of  the  brilliant  colouring  in 
yoiu-  new  world  as  quite  equal  to  any  description 
you  had  read.  Beyond  that  all  is  a  blank  to  me 
except  the  fact  of  yoiir  arrival  at  Pooree,  and  all 
my  feeling  is  taken  up  with  the  joy  there  must 
have  been  in  the  meeting  with  Mr  Geddes.  You 
find  it  very  difficult  to  write  in  the  heat — so  don't 
make  the  thought  of  me  disagreeable  by  associating 
it  with  a  claim  on  you  for  a  letter.  I  will  be  gi-ate- 
ful  for  scraps  from  your  correspondence  with  home, 
and  wait  for  my  turn  when  you  come  back  to  us. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  our  little  grand-daughter, 
Blanche,  the  perfection  of  a  baby.     She  is,  dispas- 
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Letter  to       sioiiately  speaking,  very  pretty,  and  has  a  cooing, 

Mrs  Con- 

KTcve,  lath    chanting  song  of  her  own  which  it  makes  me  happy 

Dec.  1S72. 

to  hear.  ]\Ir  Lewes  goes  on  at  his  writing  with  as 
much  interest  as  ever,  and  is  bringing  the  first  part 
of  his  work  into  its  final  shape.  Siace  we  came  home 
I  have  been  reading  liis  manuscript,  which  has 
been  piling  itself  up  in  preparation  for  my  leisure, 
and  I  have  been  wearing  my  gi-avest  philosophic 
cap.  Altogether  we  are  dangerously  happy.  You 
remember  Mrs  Blank  of  Coventry  ?  You  know 
hers  was  another  name  for  astonislmig  clever- 
ness in  that  town.  Now,  of  course,  she  is  old, 
and  her  cleverness  seems  to  have  a  mouldy  flavour. 
Apropos  oi  the  seventh  book  of  '  Middlemarch ' — 
which  you  may  not  have  read,  but  never  mind — 
Mrs  Blank,  having  lain  awake  all  night  from  compas- 
sion for  Bulstrode,  said,  "  Poor,  dear  creature,  after 
he  had  done  so  much  for  that  wretch,  sitting  up  at 
night  and  attending  on  liim !  and  I  don't  lelicve  it 
VMS  the  brandy  that  killed  him:  and  what  is  to 
become  of  Bulstrode  now, — he  has  nobody  left  but 
Christ!"  I  think  this  is  worth  sending  to  India, 
you  see :  it  is  a  little  bit  of  old  Coventry  life  that 
may  make  you  and  Emily  laugh  with  all  the  more 
lively  memory  in  the  midst  of  your  strange  scenery. 
But  there  is  a  hovering  terror  while  I  write  to  you 


/• 
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from  far  off,  lest  my  trivialities  should  tiinl  you  Letter  to 

Mrs  Con- 

wlien  you  are  ill  or  have  some  cause  for  being  sad.  greve,  12th 

•'  Dec.  1S72. 

In  any  case,  however,  you  wUl  take  my  letter  for  a 
simple  proof  that  I  dwell  on  you  and  Emily  as 
images  constantly  present  in  my  mind,  and  very 
often  moving  to  the  foreground  in  my  contempla- 
tion. Mr  Lewes  is  one  with  me  in  many  affection- 
ate thoughts  about  you,  and  your  names  are  often 
on  our  Hps.  We  are  going  to  pass  the  Christmas 
week  with  our  friends  at  Weybridge;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  escape  the  London  aspects  of  that 
season, — aspects  that  are  without  any  happy  asso- 
ciation for  me.  ]\Ir  Lewes  has  just  been  ui  to 
speak  to  me,  and  begs  me  to  say  that  he  hopes 
baby  is  raised  to  the  w"'  power.  You  see  the  lofty 
point  of  view  from  which  he  regards  the  world 
at  present.  But  there  is  enough  of  the  sap  of 
affection  in  him  to  withstand  all  the  dryness  of 
the  dryest  mathematics,  and  he  has  very  hearty 
regards  for  you  all,  including  Mr  Geddes,  not  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  with  special  emphasis.  Good- 
bye dear,  dear  friend.  May  it  give  you  some  little 
satisfaction  to  think  of  me  as  yours  always  lo\ingly. 

Your  letter  was  very  welcome  to  me.     I  wanted  Letter  to 

Mrs  Wru. 

to  know  liow  you  were ;  and  I  think  that  I  discern  smith,  isth 

Dec.  1S72. 

m  your  words  some  gi'owth  of  courage  to  face  tlie 
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Letter  to       liarcl  task — it  is  a  lianl  task — of  li\in"  a  separate 

.Mrs  Will.  °  '^ 

smitii,  istii    life.     I  reckon  it  a  "reat  "ood  to  me  that  any  writ- 
Dec.  1S7:;.  ^  CO  J 

iiig  of  mine  has  been  taken  into  companionship  liy 
yon,  and  seemed  to  speak  with  you  of  your  own 
experience.     Thank  you  for  telHng  me  of  that. 

Tins  weather,  which  is  so  melancholy  in  the  pri- 
vation it  must  cause  to  those  who  are  worst  oiT  in 
the  world,  adds  a  little  weight  to  everybody's  griefs. 
But  I  trust  that  you  find  it  a  comfort,  not  an  oppres- 
sion, to  be  among  friends  who  make  a  little  claim  on 
your  attention.  Wlien  you  go  to  How,  please  tell  me 
all  about  tlie  place,  and  whom  you  have  near  you,  lie- 
cause  I  like  to  be  able  to  imagine  your  circumstances. 

I  have  been,  and  am  still,  reading  Mr  Lewes's 
manuscript, — and  I  often  associate  this  with  your 
dear  husband,  to  whom  I  imagine  mine  would  have 
liked  to  send  his  proofs  when  tlie  matter  had  reached 
the  printing  stage. 

We  are  both  very  well,  and  J\Ir  Lewes  is  enjoying 
his  morning  at  his  desk.  He  likes  very  much  to  be 
included  in  your  love,  and  has  always  thought  you 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  among  our  ac- 
quaintance. Please  not  to  say  that  he  has  bad  taste 
in  women.  We  both  cherish  very  tender  thoughts 
of  your  sorrow,  dear  friend.  Let  me  always  be 
assured  that  you  think  of  me  as  j'ours  affectionately. 
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AVe  have  to  thank  you  for  two  tilings  especially.  Letter  to 

Mr  Simpson, 

First,  for  the  good  bargain  you   have  made   for  isthDec. 

1S72. 

'  Middlemarch '  with  Australia ;  and  secondly,  for 
the  trouble  you  have  kindly  taken  with  the  MS., 
wliich  has  come  to  us  safely  in  its  fine  Kussian  coat. 

Tlie  four  volumes,  we  imagine,  must  have  been 
subscribed  long  ago ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know,  if  it  were  convenient — perhaps  even  if  it 
were  mconvenient— what  are  the  figures  represent- 
insr  the  couracre  of  "  the  trade  "  in  the  matter  of  a 
42s.  novel,  which  has  already  been  well  distributed. 

We  both  hope  that  your  liealth  is  well  confirmed, 
and  that  you  are  prepared  for  Christmas  pleasures, 
among  which  you  would  probably,  like  Caleb  Garth, 
reckon  the  extra  "  business  "  which  the  jolly  season 
can-ies  in  its  hinder  wallet. 


SUMMARY. 

JAXUAEY   1869  TO   DECE>LBER   1872. 

Poem  on  Agatha — Reading  on  Pbilology,  '  Iliad,' '  Faery 
Queen,'  Clougli's  Poems,  Bright's  Speeches,  "  Volpone,"  Lec- 
ture by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson — Writing  "  How  Lisa  loved  the 
King  " — Browning  and  Rector  of  Lincoln  on  Versification — 
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Letter  to  Miss  Hennell — Browning's  "  Elisha  " — Fourth  visit 
to  Italy — Two  months  away — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve  from 
Paris — Dr  Congreve's  Reply  to  Professor  Huxley  in  '  Fort- 
nightly ' — Meeting  in  Kome  with  Mrs  Bullock  and  Mr  and 
Mrs  Cross — Letter  to  Mrs  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — Effect 
of  books  —  Religion  of  the  future  —  Arrival  of  Thornton 
Lewes  from  Katal — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve — Marriage  en- 
gagements of  Mr  Beesley,  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  and  Dr 
Clifford  Allbutt— Finished  five  "Sonnets  on  Childhood"— 
Letter  to  JIrs  Stowe — '  Old  Town  Folks ' — Presentation  of 
alien  religious  con\'ictions — Spiritualism — Reading  Drayton 
and  Grote — Writing  Introduction  to  '  Middlemai'ch ' — Read- 
ing Theocritus — Burne-Jones's  Pictures — Reading  Littre  on 
Comte — Sainte-Beuve — Thornton  Lewes's  continued  iUness — 
Visit  to  Mrs  Cross  at  Way  bridge — Reading  for  'Middlemarch ' 
— Asks  Mrs  Congreve  to  get  information  about  provincial 
hospitals — Letter  to  Miss  HenneU — The  Byron  scandal — 
Byron  a  vulgar-minded  genius — The  KovUevskys — "  Legend 
of  Jubal"  begun — Mr  W.  G.  Clark — Reading  Max  MtiUer, 
Lecky,  and  Herbert  Spencer — Death  of  Thornton  Lewes — 
Letter  to  Miss  Hennell  describing  month's  visit  to  Limps- 
field — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve — Mr  Doyle — Letter  to  F. 
Harrison  on  the  Positi^-ist  Problem — Aversion  to  personal 
statements — Shrinking  from  deliverances — Letter  to  Miss 
Hennell  on  Charles  Hennell's  '  Inquirj' ' — Letter  to  Jirs  Con- 
greve from  Berlin — Sees  Monmisen,  Bunsen,  and  Du  Bois 
Reymond — Visit  to  Vienna — Return  to  London — Three  days' 
visit  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Mrs  Patti- 
son — Meets  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — Professor  Rawlinson  and 
Professor  Phillips — Di-  RoUeston  and  the  Miss  Gaskells,  and 
Miss  Arnold — Mr  Jowett,  Professor  Hem-y  Smith,  and  Mr 
Fowler — Re-reading  Grove  '  On  the  Correlation  of  the  Phy- 
sical Forces ' — Letter  to  Jliss  Hennell — Dickens's  death,  and 
his  story  of  President  Lincoln — Letter  to  JIme.  Bodichon — 
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Visit  to  Cromer — Growing  dislike  of  migratory  life — Letter 
to  Mrs  Lj'tton  on  the  death  of  Lord  Clarendon — Danger  of 
women  living  too  exclusively  in  tlie  affections — Reading  Men- 
delssokn's  letters — From  Cromer  to  Harrogate  and  Whitby 
— Meets  Mrs  Burne- Jones  there — 'Armgart'  begun — Three 
weeks'  visit  to  Limpsfield — Letter  to  Miss  Hennell  on  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France — Jowett's 
'  Plato ' — Letter  to  Mme.  Bodichon — The  French  nation — 
'  Armgart '  finished  at  Limpsfield — Return  to  the  Priory — 
Letter  to  Miss  Hennell — A  popular  preacher — Growing  in- 
fluence of  ideas — Goethe's  contempt  for  Revolution  of  1830 
— Letter  to  Mme.  Bodichon  on  the  faults  of  one's  friends — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve — Industrial  schemes — Greater  cheer- 
fulness— Frederic  Harrison  on  Bismarckism — "Writing  "  Miss 
Brooke  " — Reading  Wolfs '  Prolegomena  to  Homer '  and  ' WU- 
helm  Meistei; ' — Visit  to  Mme.  Bodichon  at  Ryde — Letter  to 
Miss  Hennell  —  Ritualism  at  Ryde  —  Brutalising  effect  of 
German  war — TroUope's  'Sir  Harry  Hotspur' — Limits  of 
woman's  constancy — Miss  Bury's  engagement  to  Mr  Geddes 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Three  and  a  half  months' 
visit  to  Petersfield — Mode  of  life — Letter  to  Mme.  Bodichon 
— Lowell's  '  My  Study  Windows ' — "  Diethelm  von  Buchen- 
berg  "  in '  Deutscher  Novellenschatz' — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve 
— Mrs  Geddes's  marriage — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Relin- 
quishment of  Scott  Commemoration — Captain  Lockhart — 
Letter  to  John  Blackwood  on  MS.  of  '  Middlemarch  ' — Visit 
from  Temiyson — Letter  to  Mrs  Lyttou  on  death  of  her  son 
— Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Cross  on  story  in  '  Macmillan's 
Magazine' — Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Suffering  from 
cold — Got's  acting — Crystal  Palace  music — Letter  to  Mrs 
Bray — Delight  in  intellectual  activity — Letter  to  Mrs  Con- 
greve— Enjoyment  of  Cherrimans — Letter  to  John  Black- 
wood— Visit  to  Weybridge — Mr  Main,  the  collector  of  the 
'  Sayings '  —  Reception  of  '  Middlemarch '  —  Letters  to  Miss 
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Hennell — Foster's  '  Life  of  Dickens ' — Low  health — Tich- 
home  trial — Letters  to  John  Blackwood — Pleased  with  the 
'  Sayings  ' — Visit  to  Weybridge— Length  of  '  Middleniarch ' 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve — Reading  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets ' — Finished  second  volume  of  '  Middleniarch ' — Letter 
to  Mrs  Stowe — Spiritualistic  phenomena — Letter  to  John 
Blackwood — German  and  French  interest  in  '  Middlemarch 
— Asher's  edition — German  readers — Letter  to  Mrs  Peter 
Taylor  on  death  of  ilazzini — Letter  to  Miss  Hennell — Low 
health  —  Letter  to  Mrs  Stowe  —  Spirit  communications  — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve  on  Wallace's  '  Eastern  Arcliipelago ' 
— Tylor's  'Primitive  Culture' — Letter  to  John  Blackwood 
— '  Middlemarch '  finished — Letter  to  Mi-s  Cross  on  invita- 
tion to  Six-Mile  Bottom,  Cambridge — Month's  visit  to  Hom- 
burg — Letter  to  Mrs  Cross — Treves — On  gambling  at  Hom- 
burg — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Play  of  a  yoimg  lady  at 
Homburg — German  reading — Letter  to  ilrs  Cross  from  Bou- 
logne— Letter  to  Mrs  Wm.  Smith  of  condolence  on  loss  of  her 
husband — Memorial  article  on  Mr  Wm.  Smith — Letter  to 
Mrs  Peter  Taylor  on  Mr  Wm.  Smith — Letters  to  Jliss  Hen- 
nell—  Presentation  copies  of  'Middlemarch'  —  Mr  Lewes 
studying  mathematics — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — 'Maga's ' 
reTOw  of  '  Middlemarch ' — Tone  of  the  Bar — Letter  to  J.  W. 
Cross  on  building  a  house  at  Shere — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve 
— Happiness — Story  of  Coventry  lady  and  Bulstrode — Letter 
to  Mr  Simpson — MS.  of '  Middlemarch.' 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Jan.  1. — At  the  beginning  of  December,  the  eighth  Journal, 

isrs. 
and  last  book  of  '  Middlemarch '  was  published,  the 

three  final  numbers  having  been  published  monthly. 
No  former  book  of  mine  has  been  received  with 
more  enthusiasm — not  even  'Adam  Bede;'  and  I 
have  received  many  deeply  affecting  assurances  of 
its  influence  for  good  on  individual  minds.  Hardly 
anything  could  have  happened  to  me  which  I  could 
regard  as  a  gi'eater  blessing,  than  the  growtli  of  my 
spiritual  existence  when  my  bocUly  existence  is  de- 
caying. The  merely  egoistic  satisfactions  of  fame  are 
easily  nullified  by  toothache,  and  tliat  has  made  my 
chief  consciousness  for  the  last  week.  This  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  in  pain,  and  taking  a  melancholy 
breakfast  in  bed,  some  sweet-natured  creature  sent  a 
beautiful  bouquet  to  the  door  for  me,  bound  round 
with  the  written  wish  that  "Every  year  may  be 
happier  and  happier,  and  that  God's  blessing  may 
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.Tmunai,        ever  abide   with   the   immortal   author   of   '  Silas 

1873. 

Maruer.' "     Happily  my  dear  husband  is  well,  and 
able  to  enjoy  these  things  for  me.     Tliat  he  rejoices 
in  them  is  my  most  distinct  personal  pleasure  in 
such  tributes. 
Letter  to  It  was  Very  pleasant  to  have  your  greeting  on 

John  Black- 
wood, 3d       the  New  Year,  though  I  was  keeping  its  advent  in 

Jan.  1S73. 

melancholy  guise.  I  am  relieved  now  from  the 
neuralgic  part  of  my  ailment,  and  am  able  to  write 
something  of  the  hearty  res]3onse  I  feel  to  your 
good  wishes. 

We  both  hope  that  the  coming  year  may  con- 
tinue to  you  all  the  family  joys  which  must  make 
the  core  of  your  happiness,  without  underrating 
golf  and  good  contributors  to  '  Maga.'  Health  has 
to  be  presupposed  as  the  vehicle  of  all  other  good, 
and  in  this  respect  jon  may  be  possibly  better  off 
in  '73  than  in  '72,  for  I  think  you  have  had  several 
invalidings  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Mv  Langford  wrote  yesterday  that  he  knew  of  an 
article  on  '  Middlemarch  '  being  in  preparation  for 
the  'Times,'  which  certainly  was  never  before  so 
slow  in  noticing  a  book  of  mine.  Wliether  such 
an  article  will  affect  the  sale  favourably  seems 
eminently  uncertain,  and  can  only  complicate  Mr 
Simpson's  problem. 
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We  have  been  glad  to  welcome  oiu"  good  friend,  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
Mr  Anthony  Trollope,  after  liis  long  absence.     He  wood,  3d 

Jan.  1873. 

is  wonderfully  fidl  of  life  and  energy,  and  will 
soon  bring  out  his  two  tliick  volumes  on  Australian 
colonies. 

My  fi'iendly  Dutch  publishers  lately  sent  us  a 
handsome  row  of  volumes — George  Eliot's  '  Eoman- 
tische  Werke,'  with  an  introduction,  in  which  com- 
parisons are  safely  shrouded  for  me  in  the  haze  of 
Dutch,  so  that  if  they  are  chsadvantageous,  I  am 
not  pained. 

Please  give  my  best  wishes  for  the  coming  year 
to  Mr  William  Blackwood. 

At  last  I  break  my  silence,  and  thank  you  for  Letter  to 

Mrs  Cross, 

your  kmd  care  about  me.  I  am  able  to  enjoy  my  4th  jan. 
reading  at  the  corner  of  my  study  fire,  and  am  at 
that  unpitiable  stage  of  illness  which  is  counter- 
balanced by  extra  petting.  I  have  been  fearing 
that  you  too  may  he.  undergoing  some  malaise  of  a 
kindred  sort,  and  I  should  like  to  be  assured  that 
you  have  quite  got  through  the  troubles  which 
threatened  you. 

How  good  you  have  all  been  to  me,  and  what  a 
disappointing  investment  of  afiection  I  have  turned 
out !  But  those  evening  drives,  which  perhaps  en- 
couraged the   face-ache,   have  left   me   a  treasure 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
4tli  Jan. 
1873. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 25th 
Feb.  1873. 


of  picture  and  poetry  in  my  memory  qnite  wortli 
paying  for,  and  in  these  days  all  prices  are  high. 

The  new  year  began  very  prettily  for  me  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning  with  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
left  by  an  unknown  at  our  door,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion asking  that  "  God's  blessing  might  ever  abide 
with  the  immortal  author  of  '  Silas  IMarner.'  " 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  colour  and  the  let- 
tering of  the  guinea  edition,  and  the  thinner  paper 
makes  it  delightfully  handy.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  people  still  want  to  read  it,  since  a  friend  of 
ours,  in  one  short  railway  bit  to  and  fro,  saw  two 
persons  reading  the  paper-covered  niunbers.  Now 
is  the  moment  when  a  notice  in  the  '  Times '  might 
possibly  give  a  perceptible  impulse. 

Kolui,  of  BerHn,  has  written  to  ask  us  to  allow 
him  to  reprint  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy '  for  £50,  and 
we  have  consented.  Some  Dresdener,  who  has 
translated  poems  of  Temiyson's,  asked  leave  to 
translate  'The  Spanish  G}'psy'  in  1870,  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  his  translation  appearing. 

The  rain  tills  morning  is  welcome,  in  exchange 
for  the  snow,  which  in  London  has  none  of  its 
country  charms  left  to  it.  Among  my  books,  which 
comfort  me  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  is  a  copy  of 
the  '  Handy  Eoyal  Atlas,'  which  Mr  Lewes  has  got 
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for  me.     The  glorious  index  is  all  the  raore  appre-  Letter  to 

•    1  1     1  1  T  t       ■  ■,     ^  3o)m  Black- 

ciable  by  me,  because  I  am  tormented  with  German  wood,  25th 
historical  atlases  which  have  no  index,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  names  swarming  like  ants  on  every  map. 

The  catalogue  coming  in  the  other  day  renewed 
my  longing  for  the  cheap  edition  of  Lockhart's 
novels,  though  I  have  some  compunction  in  teasing 
yoiu'  busy  mind  with  my  smaU  begging.  I  sliould 
like  to  take  them  into  the  country,  where  our  days 
are  always  longer  for  reading. 

I  have  a  love  for  Lockhart  because  of  Scott's 
Life,  which  seems  to  me  a  perfect  biography.  How 
different  from  another  we  know  of ! 

After  your  kind   words,  I  wiU  confess  that   I  Lettwto 
should  very  much   like   to   have  the  'Manual  of  wnn.i, osm 
Geography'  by  Mackay,  and  Baynes's  Tort  Eoyal 
Logic' 

Apropos  of  the  '  Lifted  Veil,'  I  think  it  will  not 
be  judicious  to  reprint  it  at  present.  I  care  for  the 
idea  which  it  embodies,  and  which  justifies  its  pain- 
fulness.  A  motto  which  I  wrote  on  it  yesterday 
perhaps  is  a  sufiBcient  indication  of  that  idea : — 

"  Give  me  no  light,  great  heaven,  but  such  as  turns 
To  energy  of  human  fellowship ; 
No  powers  save  the  growing  heritage 
That  makes  completer  manhood." 


196 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, '28th 
Feb.  1S73. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Will. 
Smith,  1st 
March  1S73. 


But  it  will  be  well  to  put  the  story  in  harness 
with  some  other  productions  of  mine,  and  not  send 
it  forth  in  its  dismal  loneliness.  There  are  many 
tilings  in  it  which  I  would  willingly  say  over  again, 
and  I  shall  never  piit  them  in  any  other  form.  But 
we  must  wait  a  little.  The  question  is  not  in  tlie 
least  one  of  money,  but  of  care  for  the  best  effect 
of  writing,  which  often  depends  on  circumstances, 
much  as  pictures  depend  on  light  and  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  interest  to  '  Kenelm 
Chillingly,'  and  thinking  what  a  blessed  lot  it  is 
to  die  on  just  finishing  a  book,  if  it  could  be  a  good 
one.  I  mean  it  is  blessed  only  to  quit  activity 
when  one  quits  life. 

If  I  had  been  quite  sure  of  your  address,  I  shoidd 
have  written  to  you  even  before  recei\T.ng  your  dear 
letter,  over  wliich  I  have  been  crying  this  morning. 
The  prompting  to  write  to  you  came  from  my  having 
ten  days  ago  read  your  Memoir — brief  yet  full — of 
the  precious  last  months  before  the  parting.  MJrs 
P.  Taylor  brought  me  her  copy  as  a  loan.  But  may 
I  not  beg  to  have  a  copy  of  my  own  ?  It  is  to  me 
an  invaluable  bit  of  writing, — the  inspiration  of  a 
great  sorrow,  born  of  a  great  love,  has  made  it  per- 
fect ;  and  ever  since  I  read  it,  I  have  felt  a  strength- 
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ening  compaiiionshiii  from  it.      You  will  perhaps  Letter  to 

Mrs  Wm. 

think  it  strange  when  I  tell  you  that  I  ]la^■e  been  smith,  ist 

,  n    1      •  T  11  1       ,.    1  •  Marcli  1ST3. 

more  cheertul  since  i  read  the  record  or  his  sweet 
mild  heroism,  which  threw  emphasis  on  every  bless- 
ing left  in  his  waning  life,  and  was  silent  over  its 
pangs.  I  liave  even  ventured  to  lend  this  copy, 
which  is  not  my  own,  to  a  young  married  woman  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond,  because  I  think  it  is  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  that  union  which  is  the  ideal 
of  marriage,  and  which  I  desire  young  people  to 
have  in  their  minds  as  a  goal. 

It  is  a  comfort  in  thinking  of  you  that  you  have 
two  lovable  young  creatures  with  you.  I  have 
found  quite  a  new  interest  in  young  people  since 
I  have  been  conscious  that  I  am  getting  older ;  and 
if  all  personal  joy  were  to  go  from  me  as  it  has  gone 
from  you,  I  could  perhaps  find  some  energy  from 
that  interest,  and  try  to  teach  the  young.  I  wish, 
dear  friend,  it  were  possible  to  convey  to  you  the 
sense  I  have  of  a  great  good  in  being  permitted 
to  know  of  your  happiness,  and  of  having  some  ' 
communion  with  the  sorrow  which  is  its  shadow. 
Your  words  have  a  consecration  for  me,  and  my  ' 
husband  shares  my  feeling.  He  sends  his  love 
along  with  mine.  He  sobbed  with  something  which 
is  a  sort  of  grief  better  worth   hav-ing   than  any 
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trivial  gladness,  as  he  read  the  printed  record  of 
your  love.     He,  too,  is  capable  of  that  supreme  self- 
merging  love. 
Letter  to  This  is  good  news  about  the  guinea  edition,  but  I 

John  Black-  ^ 

wood,  14th     emphatically  agree  with  vou  that  it  wUl  be  well  to 

March  1S73. 

be  cautious  in  further  printing.  I  wish  you  could 
see  a  letter  I  had  from  California  the  other  day, 
apparently  from  a  young  fellow,  and  beginning, 
"  Oh,  you  dear  lady !  I,  who  have  been  a  Fred  Yincy 
ever  so  long,  .  .  .  have  played  vagabond  and  ninny 
ever  since  I  knew  the  meaning  of  such  terms," 
&e.,  &c. 

I  am  sorry  to  infer,  fi'om  what  you  say  about 
being  recommended  to  go  to  a  German  batli,  that 
you  have  been  out  of  health  lately.  There  really  is 
a  good  deal  of  curative  virtue  in  the  air,  waters,  and 
exercise  one  gets  at  such  places ;  and  if  the  bore- 
dom were  not  strong  enough  to  coimteract  the  bet- 
ter influences,  it  would  be  worth  wlule  to  endure. 

That  phrase  of  Mss  Stuart's — "fall  flat  on  the 
world  " — is  worth  remembering.  I  should  think  it 
is  not  likely  to  prove  prophetic,  if  she  is  at  all  like 
her  cousin,  whose  fair  piquant  face  remains  very 
\d\ddly  before  me.  The  older  one  gets,  the  more 
one  delights  in  these  young  things,  rejoicing  in  their 
joys. 


> 


? 

'■<' 
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The  Ministerial  crisis  interests  me,  though  it  does  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
not  brino-  me  any  practical  need  for  thinking  of  it,  wood,  uth 

o  ■'    I-  ^         March  1873. 

as  it  does  to  you.  I  wish  there  were  some  solid, 
philosophical  Conservative  to  take  the  reins — one 
who  knows  the  true  functions  of  .stability  in  liunian 
affairs,  and,  as  the  psalm  says,  "  AVould  also  practise 
what  he  knows." 

I  suppose  my  hesitation  about  writing  to  you  to  Letter  to 
teU  vou  of  a  debt  I  feel  towards  you  is  all  vanity.  Bume- 

■'  _  _  Jones,  20th 

If  you  did  not  know  me,  you  might  think  a  great  March  i.srs. 
deal  more  of  my  judgment  than  it  is  worth,  and  I 
should  feel  Ijolil  in  that  possibility.  But  when 
judgment  is  understood  to  mean  simply  one's  own 
impression  of  delight,  one  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
making  one's  small  offering  of  burnt  clay  because 
others  can  give  gold  statues. 

It  would  be  narrowness  to  suppose  that  an  artist 
can  only  care  for  the  impressions  of  those  who 
know  the  methods  of  his  art  as  well  as  feel  its 
effects.  Art  works  for  all  whom  it  can  touch.  And 
I  want  in  gratitude  to  tell  you  that  your  work 
makes  life  larger  and  more  beautiful  to  me.  I 
mean  that  historical  life  of  all  the  world,  in  which 
our  little  personal  share  often  seems  a  mere  stand- 
ing-room from  which  we  can  look  all  round,  and 
chieffy  backward.     Perhaps  the  work  has  a  strain 
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Letter  to       of  special  sacliiess  in  it  —  perhaps  a  deeper  sense 

Edward 

Burne-         of  tlie  tremBndoiis  outer  forces  which  urge  us,  than 

Jones,  20th 

March  18T3.  of  the  inner  impulse  towards  heroic  struggle  and 
achievement ;  but  the  sadness  is  so  inwrought  with 
pure,  elevating  sensibility  to  all  that  is  sweet  and 
beautiful  in  the  story  of  man  and  in  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  it  can  no  more  be  found  fault  witli  tliau 
the  sadness  of  mid-day,  when  Pan  is  touchy  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Don't  you  agi-ee  with  me  that  much 
superfluous  stuff  is  written  on  all  sides  about 
purpose  in  art  ?  A  nasty  mind  makes  nasty  art, 
whether  for  art  or  any  other  sake;  and  a  meagre 
mind  will  bring  forth  what  is  meagre.  And  some 
effect  in  determining  other  minds  there  must  be, 
according  to  the  degree  of  nobleness  or  meanness  in 
the  selection  made  by  the  artist's  soul. 

Tour  work  impresses  me  with  the  happy  sense 
of  noble  selection  aud  tif  power  determined  by  re- 
fined sympathy.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  thank 
you  in  wi'iting,  since  lip-homage  has  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

I  cannot  help  hkiug  to  tell  you  a  sign  that  my 
delight  must  have  taken  a  little  bit  of  the  same 
curve  as  yours.  Looking,  apo'opos  of  your  picture, 
into  the  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  to  read  the  chorus 
you  know  of,  I  found  my  blue  pencil-marks  made 
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seven  years  ago  (and  gone  into  that  forgetfulness  Letter  to 

1-11  -1  1  Edward 

wliicn  makes  my  nunc!  seem  very  large  and  empty)  Bume- 

Jones,  20tli 

— blue  pencil-marks  made  against  the  dauce-lov-  March  isrs. 
ing  Kithara  and  the  footsteps  of  the  muses  and 
the  nereids  dancing  on  the  sliining  sands.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  tliat  my  mind  had  been  touched  in  a 
dumb  way  by  what  has  touched  yours  to  fine  utter- 
ance. 

Welcome  back  to  Em-ope!  What  a  comfort  to  Letter  to 
see  your  handwriting  dated  from  San  Eemo — to  ^eve,  istu 
think  that  Dr  Congreve's  anxieties  about  your 
voyage  are  at  an  end,  and  that  you  are  once  more 
in  the  post  which  is  more  specially  and  permanently 
yours !  Mr  Lewes  finds  faidt  with  yoiu-  letter  for 
not  telling  enough ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  your  safety 
seems  to  fill  it  quite  full  for  me,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  drawbacks — not  even  of  the  cold,  whicli  I 
hope  is  by  tliis  time  passing  away  for  j'ou,  as  it  is 
for  us.  You  must  be  so  rich  in  memories  that  we 
and  our  small  ordinary  news  must  appear  very  flat 
to  you,  but  we  will  submit  to  be  a  little  despised 
by  you  if  only  we  can  have  you  with  us  again.  I 
have  never  lost  the  impression  of  Dr  Congi-eve's 
look  when  he  paid  us  his  farewell  visit,  and  spoke 
of  his  anxiety  about  your  voyage,  fearing  that  you 
had  started  too  late ;  and  that  impression  gives  me 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
gi'eve,  15th 
Aiiril  1873. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Wia. 
Smith,  I'Ml 
April  IS73. 


all  the  keener  sympathy  with  the  repose  I  trust  he 
is  feeling.  About  ourselves  I  have  only  good  news 
to  tell.  "We  are  happier  than  ever,  and  have  no 
troubles.  We  are  searching  for  a  country  house 
to  go  to  at  the  end  of  May  or  earlier.  I  long  for 
the  perfect  peace  and  freedom  of  the  country  again. 
The  hours  seem  to  stretch  themselves  there,  and 
to  hold  twice  as  much  thought  as  one  can  get  into 
them  in  town,  where  acquaintances  and  small 
claims  inevitably  nndtiply. 

Imagine  us  nearly  as  we  were  when  we  last  saw 
you — only  a  little  older — with  unchanged  affection 
for  you,  and  undimmed  interest  in  whatever  befalls 
you.  Do  not  tax  yourself  to  write  unless  you  feel 
a  pleasure  in  that  imperfect  sort  of  communication. 
I  will  try  not  to  fear  evU  if  you  are  sdent,  but  you 
know  that  I  am  glad  to  have  something  more  than 
hope  to  feed  on. 

It  was  a  cordial  to  me  this  morning  to  learn  that 
you  have  the  project  of  going  with  your  young 
friend  to  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.  I 
could  not  have  thought  of  anything  better  to  wish 
for  on  your  behalf,  than  that  you  should  have  the 
consciousness  of  helping  a  younger  life.  I  know, 
dear  friend,  that  so  far  as  you  directly  are  concerned 
witli  this  life,  the   remainder  of   it   can  only  be 
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patience  and  resignation.     But  we  are  not  shut  up   Letter  to 

Mi  s  Will. 

within  our  indi\idual  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  gains  smith,  25I11 
of  advancing  age  that  the  good  of  young  creatures 
becomes  a  more  definite  intense  joy  to  us.  AVith 
that  renunciation  for  ourselves  which  age  inevitably 
brings,  we  get  more  freedom  of  soul  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  others:  what  we  can  never  learn  they 
will  know,  and  the  gladness  which  is  a  departed 
sunlight  to  us  is  rismg  with  the  strength  of  morn- 
iiig  to  them. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  fact  of  young 
women  studying  at  Cambridge,  and  I  have  lately 
seen  a  charming  specimen  of  the  pupils  at  Hitchin 
— a  very  modest  lovely  girl,  who  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  last  examination.  One  is  anxious  that 
in  the  beginning  of  a  higher  education  for  women, 
the  immediate  value  of  wliich  is  chiefly  the  social 
recognition  of  its  desirableness,  the  students  should 
be  favourable  subjects  for  experiment, — girls  or 
young  women  whose  natures  are  large  and  rich 
enough  not  to  be  used  up  in  their  eftbrts  after 
knowledge. 

ilr  Lewes  is  very  well,  and  goes  on  working 
joyously.  Proofs  come  in  slowly,  but  he  is  far  from 
being  ready  with  all  the  manuscript  wliich  will  be 
needed  for  liis  preliminary  volume — the  material 
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Letter  to       which  has  long  been  gathered  requiring  revision 

Mrs  Win.  .  -,-,■■ 

Smith,  25th    and  suggesting  additions. 

Do  tliink  it  a  privilege  to  have  that  fine  physique 
of  yours,  instead  of  a  headachy  dyspeptic  frame  such 
as  many  women  drag  through  life.  Even  in  irre- 
mediable sorrow  it  is  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against 
one's  suffering  fellow-beings  to  think  lightly  of  any 
good  which  they  would  be  thankful  for  in  exchange 
for  sometliing  they  have  to  bear. 

joomai,  May  19. — "We  paid  a  ■visit  to  Cambridge  at  the 

rn\'itation  of  Mr  Frederick  Myers,  and  I  enjoyed 
greatly  talking  vrith  him  and  some  others  of  the 
Trinity  men.  In  the  evenings  we  went  to  see 
the  boat-race,  and  then  returned  to  supper  and 
talk — the  first  evening  with  Mr  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Mr  Jebb,  Mr  Edmund  Gumey;  the  second,  with 
young  Balfour,  yoimg  Lyttelton,  Mr  Jackson, 
and  Edmund  Gumey  again.  Mrs  and  Miss  Huth 
were  also  our  companions  during  the  visit.  On 
the  Tuesday  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Mr  Henry 
Sidgwick's  with  Mr  Jebb,  Mr  W.  G.  Clark,  Mr 
Myers,  and  Mrs  and  iliss  Huth. 

May  22. — We  went  to  the  French  play  at  the 
Princess's,  and  saw  Plessy  and  Descl(^e  in  "  Les  idees 
de  Madame  Aubray."  I  am  just  finishing  again 
Aristotle's  'Poetics,'  which  I  first  read  in  1856. 
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Our  plans  have  been  iipset  by  the  impossibility  Letter  to 

JIrs  Con- 

of  findin"  a  house  in  the  country  that  is  suitable  to  sreve,  25th 

May  1S73. 

us;  and  weariness  of  being  deluded  into  journeys 
of  investigation  by  fanciful  advertisements,  has  in- 
clined Mr  Lewes  for  the  present  to  say  that  we 
will  go  abroad.  Still  I  have  nothing  to  tell  that 
is  absolutely  settled,  and  I  must  ask  you,  when 
you  return,  to  send  a  note  to  this  house.  If  I  am 
in  England,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me,  and  you 
will  get  a  prompt  answer.  If  I  am  silent,  yon  wUl 
conclude  that  I  am  gone  abroad.  I  think  it  is 
at  the  end  of  June  that  you  are  to  come  home  ? 
Here  we  have  been  wearing  furs  and  velvet,  and 
having  fires  all  through  the  past  week,  chiefly 
occupied  by  Mr  Lewes  and  me  in  a  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. We  were  invited  ostensibly  to  see  the 
boat-race,  but  the  real  pleasure  of  the  visit  con- 
sisted in  talking  with  a  hopeful  group  of  Trinity 
young  men.  On  Monday  we  had  a  clear  cold  day, 
more  like  the  tine  weather  of  mid-winter  than  any 
tradition  of  May  time.  I  hope  that  you  have  had 
no  such  revisitmg  of  winter  at  San  Eemo.  How 
much  we  should  enjoy  having  you  with  us  to 
narrate  everything  that  has  happened  to  you  in 
the  last  eventful  half  year !  I  shaU  feel  the  loss 
of  this  as  an  immediate  prospect  to  be  the  greatest 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
gi'eve,  25th 
May  1873. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Bray, 
2(1  June 
1873. 


disadYantao;e  in  our  o^ouifj  abroad  next  month — if 
we  go. 

Your  last  news  of  Emily  and  of  "  baby's  teetli " 
is  cheerful.  "  Baby's  teetli "  is  a  phrase  that  enters 
much  into  oiir  life  jvist  now.  Little  Blanche  had  a 
sad  struggle  with  her  first  little  bit  of  ivory,  but  she 
has  been  blooming  again  since,  and  is  altogether  a 
ravishing  child.  To-day  we  ha^'e  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  visitors,  and  I  have  the  usual  Sunday 
evening  condition  of  brain.  But  letters  are  so 
constantly  coming  and  claiming  my  time  to  answer 
them,  that  I  get  fidgety  lest  I  should  neglect  to 
write  to  you ;  and  I  was  determined  not  to  let 
another  day  pass  without  letting  you  have  a  proof 
that  I  think  of  you.  When  I  am  silent,  please  be- 
lieve that  the  silence  is  due  to  feebleness  of  body, 
which  narrows  my  available  time.  IMr  Lewes  often 
talks  of  you,  and  will  value  any  word  from  you 
about  yourself  as  mucli  as  I  shall. 

Thanks  for  sending  me  word  of  poor  Miss 
Eebecca  Franklin's  death.  It  touches  me  deeply. 
She  was  always  particularly  good  and  affectionate 
to  me,  and  I  had  much  happiness  in  her  as  my 
teacher. 

In  September  a  house  near  Chiselhurst  will  l^e 
open  to  us — a  house  wliich  we  think  of  ultimately 
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making  our  sole  hoiiie,  turning  our  backs  on  Lon-   Lettevto 

Mrs  Bray, 

don.     But  we  shall  be  allowed  to  have  it  furnished  2d  June 
for  a  year  on  trial. 
Jtine. — In  the  beginning  of  June  we  paid  a  visit  journal, 

1873. 

to  Mr  Jowett  at  Oxford,  meeting  there  Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  Eoundell,  then  newly  married.  "We  stayed 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
many  persons  of  interest, — Professor  T.  Green,  Max 
MiiUer,  Thompson,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  a  Mr  Wordsworth,  the  grandson  of  the 
poet,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  India,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

June  23. — Started  for  the  Continent.  Fontame- 
bleau,  Plombiferes,  &c. 

I   feel  myself  guQty  that  I   have   allowed   the  Letter  to 

...  .  .  .   .  Mrs  Con- 

vicissitudes  of  travelling  to  liinder  me  from  writing  greve,  ntu 

to  you,  for  the  cliance  that  a  letter  from  me  might 

be  welcome  to  you  in  what  I  have  been  imagining 

as  the  first  weeks  of  your  retiu-n  to  England  and 

the  house  in  Mecklenburgh  Square.    I  am  sure  that 

I  should  not  have  been  guHty  in  this  way  if  I  had 

been  at  any  time  able  to  say  where  you  should  send 

me  an  answer   which    I  could  call  for  at  a  Postc 

Bestante.     But  we  have  been  invariably  uncertam 

as  to  the  length  of  our  stay  in  any  one  place,  and 

as  to  our  subsequent  route ;  and  I  confess  that  I 


Aug.  1S73. 
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Letter  to       shrink  from  writing  a  letter  f  iill  of  my  own  doings, 

Mis  Con- 

gi-eve,  9th      without  tlie  prospect  of  getting  some  news  in  return. 

Aug.  1S73. 

I  am  usually  in  a  state  of  fear  rather  than  of  hope 
about  my  absent  fi-iends ;  and  I  dread  lest  a  letter 
written  in  ignorance  about  them  shoidd  be  ill-tuned. 
But  at  last  all  fears  have  become  weaker  than  the 
uneasy  sense  that  I  have  omitted  to  send  you  a  sign 
of  your  loved  presence  in  my  thoughts,  and  that 
you  may  have  lost  a  gleam  of  pleasure  tlirough  my 
omission. 

We  left  home  on  the  23d  of  June,  with  a  sketch 
of  a  journey  in  our  minds  wliich  included  Greuoble, 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Aix  les  Bains,  Chambery, 
and  (reneva.  The  last  place  I  wished  to  get  to, 
because  my  friend  Alme.  d'Albert  is  not  likely  to 
live  much  longer,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  like 
to  see  her  once  more.  But  during  a  short  stay  at 
Fontainebleau  I  began  to  feel  that  lengthy  railway 
journeys  were  too  formidable  for  us  old  weak  crea- 
tures, and,  moreover,  that  July  and  August  were  not 
the  best  months  for  those  southern  regions.  We 
were  both  shattered,  and  needed  quiet  rather  than 
the  excitement  of  seeing  friends  and  acquaintances 
— an  excitement  of  which  we  had  been  having  too 
much  at  home— so  we  turned  aside  by  easy  stages 
to   the  Vosges,  and   spent   about   tlu'ee  weeks  at 
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Plombieres   and   Liixeiiil.     AVe   shall  cany  home  Letter  to 
1  .  .        p  .  „  _,        Mrs  Con- 

many  pleasant  memories  or  our  journey — of  Fou-  greve,  9th 

tainebleau,  for  example,  wliich  I  had  never  seen 
before;  then  of  the  Vosges,  where  we  count  on 
going  again.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  books  had  been 
an  introduction  to  the  lovely  region ;  and  several  of 
them  were  our  companions  there.  But  what  smaU 
experiences  these  are  compared  with  yours;  and 
how  we  long  for  the  time  when  you  will  be  seated 
with  us  at  our  country  house  (Blackbrook,  near 
Bromley,  is  the  name  of  the  house),  and  tell  us  as 
much  as  you  can  think  of  about  tliis  long  year 
in  which  we  have  been  deprived  of  you.  If  you 
receive  this  letter  in  time  to  write  me  a  line 
which  would  reach  me  by  the  15th,  I  shall  be  most 
grateful  if  you  will  give  me  that  undeserved  in- 
dulgence. 

On  our  return  yesterday  from  our  nine  weeks  Letter  to 
absence,  I  found  a  letter  from  Mr  Main,  in  which  ^rood,  24tti ' 
he  shows  some  anxiety  that  I  should  write  you  the 
"formal  sanction"  you  justly  require  before  ad- 
mitting extracts  from  '  MidcUemarch '  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  'Saj^ngs.'  I  have  no  objection,  if 
you  see  none,  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  volume, 
and  I  satisfy  our  good  Mr  Maia's  promptitude  by 
writing  the  needed  consent  at  once. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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The  Germans  at  Nancy,    [the  pkioey, 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 24th 
Aug.  1873. 


Joul'nal, 
1873. 

Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
17th  Sept. 
1873. 


We  used  our  plan  of  travel  as  "  a  good  tiling  to 
wander  from,"  and  went  to  no  single  place  (except 
Fontainebleau)  to  which  we  had  beforehand  pro- 
jected going. 

Our  most  fortunate  wandering  was  to  the  Vosges 
— to  Plombieres  and  Luxeuil — which  have  made 
us  in  love  with  the  mode  of  life  at  the  Eanx  of 
France,  as  gi'eatly  preferable  to  the  ways  of  the 
German  Bad. 

AVe  happened  to  be  at  Xaucy  just  as  the  Germans 
were  beginning  to  quit  it,  and  we  saw  good  store  of 
tricolores  and  paper  lanterns  ready  in  the  shop 
windows  for  those  who  wished  to  buy  the  signs  of 
national  rejoicing.  I  can  imagine  that,  as  a  Prussian 
lady  told  us,  the  Germans  themselves  were  not  at 
all  rejoiced  to  leave  that  pretty  town  for  "  les  bords 
de  la  Spree,"  where,  in  French  dialogue,  all  Germans 
are  supposed  to  live. 

Sept.  4. — "Went  to  Blackbrook,  near  Bickley. 

Thanks,  dear  friend,  for  the  difficult  exertion  you 
gave  to  the  telling  of  what  I  so  much  wished  to 
know — the  details  of  the  trouble  ^  wliich  you  have 
all  had  to  go  through  either  directly  or  sympatheti- 
cally. But  I  will  not  dwell  now  on  what  it  cost 
you,  I  fear,  too  mucli  pain  to  recall  so  as  to  give 

1  Deatli  of  Mrs  doss's  sister  of  cliolera  at  Salzburg. 
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me  the  vi\-id  impressions  I  felt  in  reading  your  letter  to 
letter.     The  great  practical  result  of  such  trouble  irthsept!' 
is  to  make  us  aU  more  tender  to  each  other :  this  is 
a  world  in  wliich  we  must  pay  heavy  prices  for 
love,  as  you  know  liy  experience  much  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  wiU  gossip  a  little  about  ourselves  now.  ^Ve 
gave  up  our  intention  of  going  far  southward,  fear- 
ing the  fatigue  of  long  railway  journeys,  and  the 
heat  (which  hardly  ever  came)  of  July  and  August 
in  the  region  we  had  thouglit  of  visiting.  So  after 
staying  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  Fontainebleau,  we 
went  to  the  Vcsges,  and  at  Plombieres  and  Luxeuil 
we  should  have  felt  ourselves  in  Paradise  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  sad  deafness  of  George's,  which  kept 
us  imeasy  and  made  us  hurry  to  that  uudesu-able 
place  Frankfort,  in  order  to  consult  Spiess.  At 
Frankfort  the  nearest  bath  was  the  also  undesirable 
Homburg ;  so  we  spent  or  wasted  a  fortnight  there, 
winning  little  but  the  joy  of  getting  away  again. 
The  journey  home,  wliich  we  took  very  easily,  was 
interestmg  —  through  Metz,  Verdun,  Eheims,  and 
Amiens. 

As  to  our  house,  spite  of  beautiful  lawn,  tall  trees, 
fine  kitchen-garden,  and  good  in^^gorating  au-,  we 
have  ah-eady  made  up  our  minds  that  it  will  not  do 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
17th  Sept. 
1873. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 19th 
cpt.  1S73. 


for  our  home.  Still  we  have  many  things  to  enjoy, 
Init  we  shall  not  probably  remain  here  longer  than 
to  the  end  of  October. 

My  motherly  love  to  all  such  young  ones  as  may 
be  around  you.  I  do  not  disturb  George  in  order  to 
ask  for  messages  from  him,  being  sure  that  his  love 
goes  witli  mine. 

I  quite  assent  to  your  proposal  that  there  should 
be  a  new  edition  of  '  Middlemarch '  in  one  volume, 
at  7s.  6d. — to  be  prepared  at  once,  but  not  published 
too  precipitately. 

I  like  your  project  of  an  illustration ;  and  the 
financial  arrangements  you  mention  are  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

For  one  reason  especially  I  am  delighted  that  the 
book  is  going  to  be  reprinted — namely,  that  I  can 
see  the  proof -sheets  and  malr  corrections.  Pray  give 
orders  that  the  sheets  be  sent  to  me.  I  should  like 
the  binding  to  be  of  a  ricli  sober  colour,  with  very 
plain  Eoman  lettering.  It  miglit  be  called  a  "  re- 
vised edition." 

Thanks  for  tlie  extract  from  Mr  CoUins's  letter. 
I  did  not  know  that  there  was  really  a  Lowick,  in  a 
Midland  county  too.  ]\Ir  Collins  has  my  gratitude 
for  feeling  some  regard  towards  Mr  Casaubou,  in 
whose  life  /  lived  with  much  spnpathy.  t/ 
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Wlieii  I  was  at  Oxford,  in  May,  two  ladies  came  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
up  to  me  after  dimaer :  one  said,  "  How  could  you  wood,  loth 

let  Dorothea  marry  that  Casaubon  ?  The  other, 
"Oh,  I  understand  her  doing  that,  but  why  did 
you  let  her  marry  the  other  fellow,  whom  I  can- 
not bear?"  Thus  two  "ardent  admirers"  wished 
that  the  book  had  been  quite  different  from  what 
it  is. 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  abandoned— as  you 
seemed  to  agree  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do — the 
project  of  bringing  out  my  other  books  in  a  cheaper 
form  than  the  present  3s.  6d.,  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  blemish  of  the  figure  illustrations, 
would  be  as  pretty  an  edition  as  could  be,  and 
perhaps  as  cheap  as  my  public  requires.  Some- 
how, the  cheap  books  that  crowd  the  stalls  are 
always  those  which  look  as  if  they  were  issued 
from  Pandemonium. 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  our  gi-umblings.     We  Letter  to 

Mrs  Cross, 

are  really  enjoying  the  country,  and  have   more  nth  Oct. 

1S73 

than  our  share  of  everything.  George  has  happy 
mornings  at  his  desk  now,  and  we  have  fine  brac- 
ing air  to  walk  in — air  wlrich  I  take  in  as  a  sort 
of  nectar.  We  like  the  bits  of  scenery  round  us 
better  and  better  as  we  get  them  by  heart  in  our 
ivalks  and  drives.     The  house,  with  all  its  defects. 
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Mr  Henry  SidgvncJc.       [blackbrook, 


Letter  to 
Mi's  Cross, 
11th  Oct. 

1S73. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Peter 
Taylor,  12th 
Oct.  1S73. 


is  very  pretty,  and  more  delightfully  secluded,  with- 
out being  remote  from  the  conveniences  of  the 
world,  than  any  place  we  have  before  thought  of 
as  a  possible  residence  for  us. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  been  seeing  the  Cowper 
Temples.  My  knowledge  of  them  has  not  gone 
beyond  dining  with  them  at  Mrs  Tollemache's,  and 
afterwards  lla^^ng  a  good  conversational  call  from 
them ;  but  they  both  struck  me  verj'  agreeably. 

Mr  Henry  Sidgwick^is  a  cliief  favourite  of  mine 
— one  of  whom  his  friends  at  Cambridge  say  that 
they  always  expect  him  to  act  according  to  a 
higher  standard  than  they  think  of  attributing 
to  any  other  chief  man,  or  of  imposing  on  them- 
selves. "  Though  we  kept  our  own  fellowships 
without  belie\'ing  more  than  he  did,"  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  "we  should  have  felt  that  Henry 
Sidgwick  had  fallen  short  if  he  had  not  renounced 
his." 

Our  plan  is  not  to  give  up  our  London  house, 
but  to  have  a  country  place  as  a  retreat.  We 
want  a  good  house  in  a  lovely  country,  mcay 
from  rov.-s  of  xillas,  but  within  easy  reach  of  all 
conveniences.  Tliis  seems  an  immodest  require- 
ment in  a  world  where  one  good  is  hardly  to 
be   got    without   renunciation    of    another.      You 
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perceive  thtat  we  are  getting  very  old  and  fastid-  Letter  to 

Mrs  Peter 
lOUS.  Taylor,  12th 

Oct  1S73 

I  like  to  interpret  your  enjoyment  of  Brighton 
and  its  evening  skies  as  a  proof  that  you  ilourish 
there  physically.  All  things  are  to  be  endured 
and  counted  even  as  a  fuller  life,  with  a  body 
free  from  pain  and  depressing  sensations  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  illness  is  a  partial  death,  and  makes 
the  world  dim  to  us. 

We  have  no  great  strength  to  boast  of ;  but  we 
are  so  unspeakably  happy  in  all  other  respects,  that 
we  cannot  grumble  at  this  tax  on  us  as  elderly 
mortals. 

Our  little  Blanche  grows  in  grace,  and  her  jjarents 
have  great  delight  in  her — Charles  being  quite  as 
fond  a  father  as  if  he  had  beforehand  been  an  idol- 
iser  of  babies. 

The  chances   of   conversation  were   against  my  Letter  to 
l)eing  quite  clear  to  you  yesterday  as  to  the  cases  aimd'ay, 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  conformity  is  the  isrs. 
higher  rule.      What  happened  to  be  said  or  not 
said  is  of  no  consequence  in  any  other  hght  than 
that  of  my  anxiety  not  to  appear  what  I  should 
liate  to  le — which  is  surely  not  an  ignoble  egoistic 
anxiety,  but  belongs  to  the  worship  of  the  Best. 

All  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  historically 
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Letter  to       considered,  are  rightly  the  objects  of  deep  reverence  ' 
suldayr'''    and  sympathy  —  they  are  the  record  of  spiritual 
1873.  "'       struggles,  wliich  are  the  types  of  our  own.     This 
is  to  me  pre-eminently  true  of  Hebrewism  and 
Christianity,  on  wliich  my  own  youth  was  nour- 
ished.    And  in  this  sense  I  have  no  antagonism 
towards  any  religious  belief,  but  a  strong  outflow 
of  sympathy.     Every  community  met  to  worsliip 
the  liighest  Good  (whicli  is  understood  to  be  ex- 
pressed   by   God)   carries   me   along  in   its   main 
current ;    and   if  there  were   not   reasons   against 
my  following  such  an  inclination,  I  should  go  to 
church  or  chapel,  constantly,  for  the  sake  of  the 
delightful  emotions  of  fellowship  which  come  over 
me  in  religious   assemblies  —  the  very  nature  of 
such  assemblies  being  the  recognition  of  a  bind- 
ing belief  or  spiritual  law,  wliich  is  to  lift  us  into 
willing  obedience,   and  save  us  from  the   slavery 
of   unregulated   passion    or    impulse.      And   with 
regard  to  other  people,  it  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  have  no  definite  con\'iction  which  constitutes 
a  protesting   faith,   may   often    more    beneficially 
cherish  the  good  within  them  and  be  better  mem- 
bers  of   society   by   a   conformity,   based    on    the 
recognised  good  in  tlie   public   belief,  than   by  a 
nonconformity   which   has   notliing  but   negatives 
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to  utter.     Not,  of  course,  if  the  conformity  would  Letter  to 

J.  W.  Cross, 

be  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  hypocrisy.  Sunday, 

■20th  Oct. 

That  is  a  question  for  the  individual  conscience  ists. 
to  settle.  But  there  is  enough  to  be  said  on  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  conformity 
may  be  regarded,  to  hinder  a  ready  judgment 
against  those  who  continue  to  conform  after  ceas- 
ing to  believe  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  with 
the  utmost  largeness  of  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  in  special  cases,  it  must  remain 
true  that  the  highest  lot  is  to  have  definite 
beliefs  about  which  you  feel  that  "necessity  is 
laid  upon  you  "  to  declare  them,  as  something 
better  which  you  are  bound  to  try  and  give  to 
those  who  have  the  worse. 

It  was  a  cheerful  accompaniment  to  breakfast  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

this  morning  to  have  a  letter  fi'om  you,  with  tlie  wood,  stn 

Nov.  1873. 

pretty  picture  you  suggested  of  Miss  Blackwood's 
first  ball.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  the  "  little 
fairy,"  so  as  to  be  able  to  imagine  her. 

We  are  both  the  better  for  the  delicious  air  and 
quiet  of  the  coimtry.  We  too,  Like  you,  were  sorry 
to  quit  the  woods  and  fields  for  the  comparatively 
disturbed  life  which  even  we  are  obliged  to  lead 
in  town.  Letters  requesting  interviews  can  no 
longer   be   made   void   by   one's   absence  ;    and   I 
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Letter  to       aiii  mucli  afflicted    by  these  interruptions,  wliich 

John  Black- 
wood, 5th      break  up  the  clay  without  any  adequate  result  of 

Nov.  1S73. 

good  to  any  mortal.  In  the  country  the  days 
have  broad  spaces,  and  the  very  stillness  seems 
to  give  a  delightful  roominess  to  the  hours. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  world  can  absorb 
so  much  '  Middlemarch '  at  a  guinea  the  copy  ?  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  particulars,  which,  I  uu- 
agine,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tune 
is  coming  for  the  preparation  of  a  7s.  6d.  edi- 
tion. I  am  not  fond  of  reading  proofs,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  correct  the  sheets  of  this  edition, 
both  in  relation  to  mistakes  already  standing, 
and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  others  in  the 
reprinting. 

I  am  slowly  simmering  towards  another  big 
book ;  but  people  seem  so  bent  on  gi^ong  suprem- 
acy to  '  Middlemarch,'  that  they  are  sure  not  to 
like  any  future  book  so  well.  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr  Bancroft  (the  American  Minister  at  Berlin) 
the  other  day,  in  wliich  he  says  that  everybody  in 
Berlin  reads  'Middlemarch.'  He  had  to  buy  two 
copies  for  liis  house ;  and  he  found  the  Rector  of 
the  University,  a  stupendous  mathematician,  occu- 
pied with  it  in  the  solid  part  of  the  day.  I  am 
entertaining  you  in  this  graceful  way  about  myself, 
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because  you  will  1>l'  interested  to  know  what  are  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

tlie  chances  tor  our  uterature  abroad.  wood,  5th 

Nov.  1S73 

That  Ashantee  busuress  seems  to  me  liideous. 
What  is  more  murderous  than  stupidity  ?  To  have 
a  husband  gone  on  such  an  expedition,  is  a  trial 
that  passes  my  imagination  of  wliat  it  is  possible 
to  endure  in  the  way  of  anxiety. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  "  Inkerman " 
volume  as  something  for  me  to  read  aloud. 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  at  Blackbrook,  totter  to 

Madame 

we  had  become  very  fond  of  the  neighbourhood.  Bodichou 

ml  n  IT-  1  1     1-     1       !•     n  11th  Nov. 

Ihe  walks  anil  drives  round  us  were  delightfully   isra. 
varied — commons,  wooded   lanes,  wide  pastures — 
and  we  felt  regretfully  that  we  were  hardly  likely 
to  find  again  a  country  house  so  secluded  in  a  weU- 
inhabited  region. 

We  have  seen  few  people  at  present.  The 
George  Howards  are  come  from  a  delicious  lonely 
sdjour  in  a  tower  of  Bamborough  Castle ! — and  he 
has  brought  many  sketches  home.  That  lodgmg 
would  suit  you,  wouldn't  it  ?  A  castle  on  a  rock 
washed  by  the  sea  seems  to  me  just  a  paradise 
for  you. 

We  have  been  reading  John  Mill's  'Autobio- 
graphy,' like  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  account 
of  his  early  education,  and  the  presentation  of  his 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
6th  Dec. 
1873. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Bray, 
22<1  Dec. 
1873. 


father,  are  admirable;  but  there  are  some  pages 
in  the  latter  half  that  one  would  have  liked  to 
be  different. 

Our  wish  to  see  you  after  all  the  long  months 
since  June,  added  to  your  affectionate  invitation, 
triumphs  over  our  cUsinclination  to  move.  So, 
unless  somethmg  should  occur  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement inconvenient  to  you,  we  will  join  the 
dear  party  on  your  hearth  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th,  and  stay  with  you  till  the  26th. 

Notwithstanding  my  trust  in  your  words,  I  feel 
a  lingering  uneasiness  lest  we  should  be  exclud- 
ing some  one  else  from  enjoying  Christmas  with 
you. 

J.'s  friend,  Dr  Andrew  Clark,  has  been  pre- 
scribing for  Mr  Lewes — ordering  liim  to  renounce 
the  coffee  which  has  been  a  chief  charm  of  life  to 
him,  but  being  otherwise  mild  in  his  proliibitions. 

I  hear  with  much  comfort  that  you  are  better, 
and  haA'e  recovered  your  usual  activity.  Please 
keep  well  till  Christmas,  and  then  love  and  pet 
me  a  little,  for  that  is  always  very  sweet. 

In  writing  any  careful  presentation  of  human 
feelings,  you  must  count  on  that  infinite  stupid- 
ity of  readers  who  are  always  substituting  their 
crammed  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  felt,  for  any 
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attempt  to  recall  truly  what  they  themselves  have 
felt  under  like  circumstances.  We  are  going  to 
spend  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  with  our 
friends  at  Weybridge. 

We  have  been  spending  our  Chi'istmas  in  the  Letter  to 

Mrs  Pet<;r 

country,  and  it  is  only  on  niv  return  that  I  got  xayior,  28th 

'  Dec.  1ST3. 

your  kind  note,  with  its  pretty  symbols  of  remem- 
brance. Such  little  signs  are  very  sweet,  coming 
from  those  whom  one  loves  well,  in  spite  of  loug 
separation.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  in 
your  new  home,  and  to  be  able  to  imagine  you 
among  your  household  treasures,  —  especially  to 
imagine  both  you  and  your  husband  in  enjoyable 
health.  We  have  been  invaUdish  lately,  and  have 
put  ourselves  under  the  discipline  of  Dr  Andrew 
Clark,  who  is  not  one  of  the  "three  meat  meals 
and  alcohol"  physicians,  but  rather  one  of  those 
who  try  to  starve  out  dyspepsia. 

We  both  send  our  kind  regards  to  Mr  Taylor, 
and  hope  that  he  may  remain  robust  for  his  par- 
liamentary campaign.  Life,  I  trust,  wiU  deal  gently 
with  you  in  future,  dear  friend,  and  give  you  years 
of  peace  after  your  period  of  anxiety  and  of  part- 
ing from  old  places  and  habits. 

Ja7i.  1. — The  happy  old  year  in  which  we  haAC  Journal, 

^^■'  ■'  .  1874. 

had   constant  enjoyment  of  life,  notwithstanding 
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Journal,        much   bodilv  malaise,  is   gone   from   us   for   ever. 

1874. 

More  than  in  any  former  year  of  my  life,  love 
has  been  poured  forth  to  me  from  distant  hearts, 
and  in  our  home  we  have  had  that  finish  to  domes- 
tic comfort  which  only  faithful  kind  servants  can 
give.  Our  children  are  prosperous  and  happy, — 
Charles  evidently  gi-owing  in  mental  efficiency; 
we  have  abundant  wealth  for  more  than  our  actual 
needs ;  and  our  unspeakable  joy  in  each  other  has 
no  other  alloy  than  the  sense  that  it  must  one  day 
end  in  parting.  My  dear  husband  lias  a  store 
of  present  and  prospective  good  in  the  long  work 
which  is  likely  to  stretch  through  the  remaining 
years  of  his  intellectual  actiAity ;  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  signs  that  what  he  has  abeady 
published  is  being  appreciated  rightly  by  capable 
persons.  He  is  thmner  than  ever,  but  still  he 
shows  wonderful  elasticity  and  nervous  energy. 
I  have  been  for  a  month  rendered  almost  helpless 
for  intellectual  work  by  constant  headache,  but 
am  getting  a  little  more  freedom.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  my  blessmgs  but  tlie  uninteiTupted 
power  of  work.  For  as  to  all  my  unchangeable 
imperfections  I  have  resigned  myself. 

Jan.  17. — I  received  this  mornuig  from  Black- 
wood the  accoimt  of  '  Middleniarch '  and  of  '  The 
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Spanish  Gypsy'  for  1873.  Of  the  guinea  edition  Joumai, 
of  '  MiJdlemarch,'  published  in  the  sprmg,  2434 
copies  have  been  sold.  Of  'The  Spanish  Gypsy' 
292  copies  have  been  sold  during  1873,  and  the 
remaining  copies  are  only  197.  Thus  out  of 
4470  which  have  been  printed,  4273  ha-\-e  been 
distributed. 

We  have  received  the  volume — your  kind  and  Letter  to 

Mrs  Will. 

valuable  gift — and  I  have  read  it  aloud  with  Mr  smitii,  i-jtii 

Feb.  1ST4. 

Lewes,  all  except  the  later  pages,  which  we  both 
feel  too  much  to  bear  reading  tlieni  in  common. 
You  have  given  a  deeply  interesting  and,  we  think, 
instructive  picture,  and  Mr  Lewes  has  expressed 
liis  wish  that  it  had  not  been  restricted  to  a  private 
circulation.  But  I  understand  your  shrinking  from 
indiscriminate  puljlicity,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Perhaps,  if  many  judges  on  whom  you 
rely  concur  with  Mr  Lewes,  you  will  be  induced 
to  extend  the  possible  benefit  of  the  volume.  I 
care  so  much  for  the  demonstration  of  an  intense 
joy  in  life  on  the  basis  of  "plain  living  and  higli 
thmking,"  in  this  time  of  more  and  more  eager 
scraml)linfr  after  wealth  and  show.  And  then 
there  are  exquisite  bits  which  you  have  rescued 
from  that  darkness  to  which  his  self-depreciation 
condemned  them.     I  think  I  never  read  a  more 
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Letter  to       exQuisite  little  poem  than  the  one  called  "  Clu-istiaii 

Mrs  Wm. 

Smith,  i2tii    Eesimatiou ; "  and  Mr  Lewes,  when  I  read  it  aloud, 

Feb.  18T4. 

at  once  exclaimed,  "How  very  fine.  Read  it 
again ! "  I  am  also  much  impressed  with  the  Avise 
mingling  of  moderation  with  sympathy  in  that 
passage,  given  in  a  note,  from  the  article  on  Greg's 
'  Political  Essays.' 

'\^^lat  must  have  been  the  effort  wliich  the  writ- 
ing cost  you  I  can — not  fiilly  but — almost  im- 
agine. But  believe,  dear  friend,  that  in  our  judg- 
ment you  have  not  poured  out  these  recollections 
in  a  cry  of  anguisli  all  in  vain.  I  feel  roused  and 
admonished  by  what  you  have  told,  and  if  I — then 
others. 

I  imagined  you  absorbed  by  the  political  crisis, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  except  the  Lord  Cliief- 
Justice,  who  must  naturally  have  felt  Ins  summing- 
up  deserving  of  more  attention.  I,  who  am  no 
believer  in  salvation  by  ballot,  am  rather  tickled 
that  the  first  experiment  with  it  has  turned  against 
its  adherents. 

I  have  been  making  what  will  almost  certainly 
be  my  last  corrections  of  'The  Spanish  Gypsy,' 
and  that  causes  me  to  look  forward  with  special 
satisfaction  to  the  probable  exhaustion  of  the  pres- 
ent edition.    The   corrections  chiefly  concern   the 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 20th 
Feb.  1S74. 


Feb.  1874. 
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quantity  of  the  word  Zincalo,  wliich  ought  to  be  Letter  to 
Zincalo ;  but  there  are  some  other  emendations,  wood,  20th 
and  altogetlier  they  make  a  difference  to  more 
than  seventy  pages.  But  it  would  still  be  worth 
while  to  retain  tlie  stereotypes,  replacing  simply 
the  amended  pages,  there  being  about  400  in  the 
whole  book.  I  am  sadly  vexed  that  I  did  not 
tliink  of  having  these  corrections  ready  for  the 
German  reprint. 

I  have  been  compunctious  lately  about  my  hav- 
ing sprinkled  cold  water  on  the  projjosal  suggested 
by  Mr  Simpson,  of  liringing  out  my  novels  in  a 
cheaper  way — on  tliiniier  paper  and  without  illus- 
trations. Tlie  compunction  was  roused  by  my 
happening,  in  looking  at  old  records,  to  alight  on 
some  letters,  one  especially,  written  by  a  working 
man,  a  certain  E.  Hall,'  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
begging  me  to  bring  out  my  books  in  a  form 
cheap  enougli  to  let  a  poor  man  more  easily  "get 
a  read  of  them."  Hence  if  you  and  Mr  Simpson 
see  good  to  rew'e  the  design  in  question,  I  am 
perfectly  in  accord. 

You  did  send  me  a  copy  of  Lord  Lytton's 
'Fables' — many  thanks  for  doing  so.  Mr  Lewes 
had  seen  several  of  them  in  manuscript,  and  thought 

I  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  91. 
VOL.  III.  p 
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Letter  to       well  of  tlieir  merits.     I  ain  readhig  them  gradually. 

John  Black- 
wood, 20th     Tiiey  are  full   of    graceful    fancies   and    charming 

Feb.  1874. 

verse.  So  far  as  cleverness  goes,  it  seems  to  me 
he  can  do  almost  anything ;  and  the  leanings  of  his 
mind  are  towards  the  best  tilings.  The  want  I 
feel  is  of  more  definiteness  and  more  weight.  The 
two  stanzas  to  his  wife  placed  before  "  Far  and 
Near  "  are  perfect. 

I  think  I  have  never  written  to  you  since  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  tliat  I  admired  very  much  the 
just  spirit  in  which  the  notice  of  Mill's  'Auto- 
biography '  was  written  in  the  Magazine.  Poor 
Dickens's  latter  years  wear  a  melancholy  aspect, 
do  they  not  ?  But  some  of  the  extracts  from  his 
letters  in  the  last  volume  have  surprisingly  more 
freshness  and  naturalness  of  himiour  than  any  of 
the  letters  earlier  given.  Still,  something  should 
be  done  by  dispassionate  criticism  towards  the  re- 
form of  our  national  habits  in  the  matter  of  literary 
biogi-aphy.  Is  it  not  odious  that  as  soon  as  a 
man  is  dead  his  desk  is  raked,  and  every  insignifi- 
cant memorandum,  wliich  he  never  meant  for  the 
public,  is  printed  for  the  gossiping  amusement  of 
people  too  idle  to  re-read  his  books?  "He  gave 
the  people  of  his  best.  His  worst  he  kept,  his  best 
he  gave ; "  but  there  is  a  certain  set,  not  a  small 
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one,  who  are  titillated   by  the   worst   and   indif-  Letter  tn 

p  ,        ,  i.pi.  John  Black- 

lerent  to  the  l.iest.     1  think  this  fashion  is  a  dis-  wood,  20th 

n         T       ■  1  .  ■..,  ,  Feb.  1874. 

grace  to  us  all.  It  is  something  like  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  dead  Byron's  club-foot. 

Mr  Lewes  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
usual,  lia\'ing  been  helped  by  Dr  Andrew  Clark, 
wlio  ministers  to  all  the  brain  workers.  I  have 
been  ill  lately, — weeks  of  malaise  ha^^ng  found 
their  climax  in  lumbar-neuralgia,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  which  gave  fits  of  pain  severe  enough  to 
deserve  even  a  finer  name. 

My  writing  lias  not  lieen  stimulated  as  Scott's 
was  under  circumstances  of  a  like  sort,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  you  securely. 

Please  give  an  expression  of  my  well  founded 
sympathy  to  i\Ir  William  Blackwood.  My  ex- 
perience feelingly  convinces  me  of  tlie  hardship 
there  must  be  in  Iiis.  I  trust  I  .shall  hear  of  the 
lameness  as  a  departed  evil. 

I  send  you  by  this  post  a  small  collection  of  my  Letter  to 

,  .   ,    _  J.    -J.  .  Johu  Black- 

poems,  which  Mr  Lewes  wishes  me  to  get  published  wood,  (ith 

-  .  March  1S74. 

m  May. 

Such  of  them  as  have  been  already  printed  in  a 
fugitive  form  have  been  received  with  many  signs 
of  sympathy,  and  every  one  of  those  I  now  send 
you  represents  an  idea  which  I  care  for  strongly, 
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Letter  to 
John  BLlck- 
wood,  0th 
Jlarch  1ST4. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Bray, 
25th  March 
1874. 


and  wish  to  propagate  as  far  as  I  can.  Else  I 
should  forbid  myself  from  adding  to  the  mountain- 
ous heap  of  poetical  collections. 
•  The  form  of  volume  I  have  in  my  eye  is  a  de- 
lightful duodecimo  edition  of  Keats's  poems  (with- 
out the  "  Endymion  ")  published  during  his  life :  just 
the  volume  to  slip  in  the  pocket,  iline  will  be  the 
least  bit  thicker. 

I  should  like  a  darkish-green  cover,  with  Eoman 
lettering.  But  you  will  consider  the  physique  and 
price  of  the  book,  and  kindly  let  me  know  your 
thoughts. 

I  fear  the  fatal  fact  aliout  your  story  i  is  the 
absence  of  God  and  hell.  "  My  dear  madam,  you 
have  not  presented  motives  to  the  children  ' "  It 
is  really  liideous  to  find  that  those  who  sit  in  the 
scribes'  seats  have  got  no  further  than  tlie  appeal 
to  selfi.shness  which  they  call  God.  The  old  Tal- 
mudists  were  better  teachers.  They  make  Eachel 
remonstrate  with  God  for  His  hardness,  and  remind 
Hun  that  she  was  kuider  to  her  sister  Leah  than 
He  to  His  people — thus  correcting  the  traditional 
God  by  human  sympathy.  However,  we  must  put 
tip  with  our  contemporaries,  since  we  can  neither 
live  with  our  ancestors  nor  with  posterity. 

1  'Paul  Bra. Hey.' 
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It  is  cheering  to  see  the  programme  of  your  new  Letter  to 

Mrs  Bray, 

society.     There  certainly  is  an  awakening  of  con-  astii  March 

1ST4. 

science  about  animals  m  general  as  our  fellow- 
creatures — even  the  vogue  of  Balaam's  ass  is  in 
that  sense  a  good  sign.  A  ladv  wrote  to  me  the. 
other  day,  that  when  she  went  to  church  iu  the 
island  of  Sark,  the  sermon  turned  on  that  remon- 
strant hero  or  heroine. 

I  can  imagine  how  great  an  encouragement  you  Letter  to 

Mis.s  Sara 

feel  from  tlie  enthusiasm  generously  expressed  in  Henneii, 

■27  th  ilarcli 

Mr  C'.'s  letter.  It  is  always  an  admirable  impulse  isr4. 
to  express  a  deeply  felt  admiration,  but  it  is  also  pos- 
sible that  you  have  some  grateful  readers  who  do 
not  write  to  you.  I  have  heard  men  whose  great- 
est delight  is  literature,  say  that  they  should  never 
dream  of  writing  to  an  author  on  the  "round  of  his 
books  alone. 

Poor  Mr  Francis  Newman  must  be  aged  now,  and 
rather  weary  of  the  world  and  explanations  of  the 
world.  He  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  in  much 
novelty.  I  have  a  sort  of  affectionate  sadness  in 
thinking  of  the  interest  whieli,  iu  far-off  days,  I 
felt  in  his  '  Soul '  and  '  Phases  of  Faith,'  and  of  the 
awe  I  had  of  him  as  a  lecturer  on  mathematics  at 
the  Ladies'  College.  How  much  work  he  has  done 
iu  the  world  which  has  left  no  deep  conspicuous 
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Gift  of  a  Vase.  [the  PRIORY, 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 

23d  April 
1574. 


Letter  to 
Miss  M.irj- 
Cross,  11th 
May  1874. 


mark,  but  ha.s  probably  entered  beneficially  into 
many  lives ! 

How  glorious  this  opening  spring  is !  At  this 
moment  even  London  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  come 
home  filled  with  the  Park  landscapes,  and  see  them 
as  a  background  to  all  my  thoughts.  Your  account 
of  !Mr  George  Dawson  is  rather  melancholy.  I  re- 
member him  only  as  a  bright,  \'igorous,  young  man 
— such  as  perhaps  his  sons  are  now.  I  imagine  it 
is  his  fortmie,  or  rather  misfortune,  to  have  talked 
too  much  and  too  early  about  the  gi-eatest  things. 

I  could  not  dwell  on  your  sweet  gift  ^  yesterday 
— I  should  perhaps  have  begun  to  cry,  wliich  would 
not  have  been  convcnablc  in  a  hostess.  For  I  have 
been  in  a  suffering,  depressed  concUtion  lately,  so 
your  good  lo\ing  deed  has  come  just  at  the  riglit 
time,  when  I  need  the  helpfulness  that  love  brings 
me, — and  my  heart  turns  to  you  with  grateful  bless- 
ing this  Monday  morning. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  little  paintings  with  a 
treble  delight,  because  they  were  done  for  me,  be- 
cause you  chose  for  them  subjects  of  my  "mak- 
ing," and  because  they  are  done  with  a  promising 
charm  of  execution  (wliich  'Mr  Lewes  feels  as  well 
as  I).     It  gives  me  special  gladness  that  you  have 

'  A  vase  with  paintingi!  from  '  Romola '  on  tiles. 
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this  sort  of  work  before  you.     Some  skill  or  other  Letter  to 

•  1        1        1  1       -  1  p    1     (1  1  ^^'^^  Mary 

With  tlie  hands  is  iieedful  for  the  completeness  of  cioss,  nth 
the  life,  and  makes  a  bridge  over  times  of  doubt  and 
despondency. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  please  you  to  know  that  nineteen 
years  ago,  when  Sir  Lewes  and  I  were  looking  at  a 
print  of  Goethe's  statue  by  Eietschl,  which  stands 
on  a  pedestal  ornamented  with  hassi  relievi  of  his 
characters,  I  said  (Httle  believing  that  niy  wish 
would  ever  be  fulfilled),  "  How  I  should  like  to  be 
surrounded  with  creatures  of  my  own  making ! " 
And  yesterday,  when  I  was  looking  at  your  gift,  that 
little  incident  recurred  to  me.  Your  love  seemed 
to  have  made  me  a  miniature  pedestal. 

I  was  comforted  yesterday  that  you  and  J.  had 
at  least  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bice  Trollope  sing, 
to  make  some  amends  for  the  long  cold  journey. 
Please  do  not  any  of  you  forget  that  we  sliall  only 
be  three  weeks  more  in  this  corner  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  want  to  see  you  as  often  as  you  care  to 
come. 

Best  love  to  all,  the  mother  being  chief  among 
the  all. 

Mmj  19. — Tliis  month  has  been  published  a  vol-  Joumai, 

1S74. 

ume  of  my  poems — 'Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other 
Poems.'     On  the  1st  of  June  we  go  into  the  country 
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Silence  of  the  Cmintry.    [eaelswood, 


Journal, 
1S74. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Cross, 
14th  June 
1874. 


to  the  cottage,  Earlswood  Common,  for  four  mouths, 
and  I  hope  there  to  get  deep  shafts  sunk  in  luy 
prose  book.  My  health  has  been  a  wretched  drag 
on  me  durmg  this  last  half  year.  I  have  lately 
written  "  a  s}Tnposium." 

I  have  so  much  trust  iu  your  love  for  us,  that  I 
feel  sure  you  will  like  to  know  of  our  happiness  in 
the  secure  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  good  we 
already  experience  in  soul  and  body  fi'om  the  sweet 
breezes  over  hill  and  common,  the  delicious  silence, 
and  the  unbroken  spaces  of  the  day.  Just  now  the 
chill  east  wind  has  brought  a  little  check  to  our 
pleasure  in  our  long  afternoon  drives ;  and  I  could 
wish  that  Canon  Kingsley  and  his  fellow-worship- 
pers of  that  harsh  di\inity  could  have  it  reserved 
entirety  for  themselves  as  a  tribal  god. 

We  think  the  neighbourhood  so  lovely,  that  I 
must  beg  you  to  tell  J.  we  are  hi  danger  of  settling 
here  unless  he  makes  haste  to  find  us  a  house  in 
your  "country-side"  —  a  house  with  undeniable 
charms,  on  high  ground,  in  a  strictly  rural  neigh- 
bourhood (water  and  gas  laid  on,  nevertheless),  to 
be  vacant  precisely  this  autiunn  1 

My  philosopher  is  writing  away  with  double  verve 
in  a  projecting  window,  where  he  can  see  a  beau- 
tiful green  slope  crowned  and  studded  with  large 
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trees.     I,  too,  have  an  agi-eeable  corner  in  another  Letter  to 

Mrs  Cross, 

room.    Our  house  has  the  essentials  of  comfort,  and  utu  June 

1S74. 

we  have  reason  to  be  contented  with  it. 

I  confess  that  my  chief  motive  for  writing  about 
ourselves  is  to  earn  some  news  of  you,  which  will 
not  be  denied  me  by  one  or  other  of  the  dear  pau-s 
of  hands  always  ready  to  do  us  a  kindness. 

Our  Sunday  is  really  a  Sabbath  now — a  day  of 
thorough  peace.  But  I  shall  get  hungry  for  a  sight 
of  some  of  the  Sunday  ^'isitors  before  the  end  of 
September. 

I  include  all  my  famUy  in  a  spiritual  embrace, 
and  am  always  yours  lo\-iugly. 

We  are  revelling  in  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  Letter  to 

^  John  Black 

have  no  drawback  to  our  delight  except  the  cold  «ood,  loth 

June  1874. 

winds,  which  have  forced  us  to  put  on  winter  cloth- 
ing for  the  last  four  or  five  days. 

Our  wide  common  is  very  breezy,  and  the  ^vind 
makes  mournful  music  roimd  our  walls.  But  I 
should  think  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  much 
healthier  region  than  this  round  Eeigate  and  Eed- 
hUl ;  and  it  is  prettier  than  half  the  places  one  crosses 
the  Channel  to  see.  We  have  been  hunting  about  for 
a  pennanent  country  home  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
no  house  is  so  difficult  to  get  as  one  which  has  at 
once  seclusion  and  convenience  of  position,  which  is 


234  TJie  Empire  in  France,    [earlswood, 

Letter  to       neither  of  the  suljurban  \'il]a  style  nor  of  the  grand 

John  Black-  i       i  • 

wood,  icth     hall  and  castle  dimensions. 

June  1874.  .  [.     1       -r-<         •        /•      T-<  \        1  •   -I 

The  restoration  ot  the  Empire  (in  i  ranee),  which 
is  a  threatening  possibility,  seems  to  me  a  degrading 
issue.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  I  should 
have  found  something  to  rejoice  at,  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  empire,  both  first  and  second,  seem  to 
my  sentiment  bad.  Some  form  of  military  despo- 
tism must  be,  as  you  say,  the  only  solution  where 
no  one  political  party  knows  how  to  behave  itself. 
The  American  pattern  is  certainly  being  accepted 
as  to  senatorial  manners.  I  daresay  you  have  been 
to  Knebworth,  and  talked  over  French  matters  with 
Lord  Lytton.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  from  him 
but  a  poor  account  of  sweet  Lady  Lytton's  health 
and  spiiits.  She  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  char- 
ming types  of  womanliness,  and  I  long  for  her  to 
have  all  a  woman's  best  blessings. 

The  good  news  about  the  small  remainder  of 
'  .Tubal '  is  very  welcome,  and  I  will  write  at  once 
to  Mr  Simpson  to  send  him  my  two  or  three  cor- 
rections, and  my  wishes  about  the  new  edition. 
The  price  of  the  book  will  well  bear  a  thicker  and 
a  handsomely  tinted  paper,  especially  now  it  has 
proved  movable ;  and  I  felt  so  much  the  difference 
to  the  eye  and  touch  of  the  copies  on  rich  tinted 
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paper,  that   I  was   much  vexed   with  myself  for  Letter  to 

1         •  •111111  .>    ''"'"'  Black- 

haviHg   contributed   to   the   shabby  appearance  of  wood,  letn 

, .    .  ,  .,,.__  Jnne  1S74. 

the  current  edition  by  suggesting  the  tlun  Keats 
vohime  as  a  model.  People  have  become  used  to 
more  luxurious  editions ;  and  I  confess  to  the  weak- 
ness of  being  affected  by  paper  and  t}^e  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  subtle  way  I  am  affected  by  the 
odour  of  a  room. 

Many  thanks  for  Lord  Neaves's  pleasant  little 
book,  which  is  a  capital  example  of  your  happily- 
planned  publication. 

I  came  down  here  half  poisoned  by  the  French 
theatre,  but  I  am  flourisliing  now,  and  am  brewuig 
my  future  big  book  with  more  or  less  (generally 
less)  behef  in  the  quality  of  the  liquor  wliich  wUl 
be  drawn  oft'.  The  secured  peacefulness  and  the 
pure  air  of  the  country  make  our  time  of  double 
worth ;  and  we  mean  to  give  no  im-itations  to  Lon- 
don friends  desirous  of  change.  We  are  selfishly 
bent  on  dual  solitude. 

I  am  so  glad  to  know  from  your  kind  letter  that   Letter  to 

Mrs  Peter 

you  are  interestmg  yourself,  with  Madame  Belloc,  Taylor,  ist 
in  the  poor  workhouse  girls.     You    see  my  only 
social  work  is  to  rejoice  in  the  labours  of  others, 
while  I  live  in  luxurious  remoteness  from  all  tur- 
moil.   Of  com-se  you  have  seen  Mj-s  Senior's  report. 
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Enjoyment  of  Surrey,      [earlswood, 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Peter 
Taylor,  Ist 
July  1874. 


I  read  it,  and  thought  it  very  wise,  very  valuable  in 
many  ways,  and  since  then  she  has  sent  me  word 
how  much  she  has  been  worried  about  it  by  (as  I 
imagine)  obstructive  officials. 

We  are  revelling  in  our  country  peacefuhiess,  in 
spite  of  the  chills  and  rain — driWng  about  every 
dav  that  the  weather  will  allow,  and  finding  in  each 
drive  new  beauties  of  this  loveliest  j^art  of  a  lovely 
country.  AVe  are  looking  out  for  a  house  in  this 
ueighboiu-hood  as  a  permanent  retreat — not  with 
the  idea  of  giA'ing  up  our  London  house,  at  least  for 
some  years,  but  simply  of  having  a  place  to  which 
we  may  come  for  about  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
perhaps  finally  shrink  into  altogether. 

Only  the  day  before  your  letter  came  to  me  I 
had  been  saying — "I  wonder  how  our  dear  Mrs 
William  Smith  is  ? " — so  that  your  impulse  to  write 
to  me  satisfied  a  need  of  mine.  I  cannot  help 
rejoicing  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery 
again,  for  I  had  had  a  presentiment  that  Cambridge 
was  anti-pathetic  to  you ;  and  indeed  I  could  not 
have  imagined  that  you  would  be  in  the  right  place 
there,  but  for  the  promised  helpfulness  of  your 
presence  to  a  young  friend. 

You  tell  me  much  that  is  interesting.  Your 
picture  of  ]\lr  and  ^Irs  Stirling,  and  what  you  say 
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of  the  reasons  why  one  may  wish  even  for  tlie  Letter  to 

■^  ''  Mrs  Win. 

anguish  of  being  left  for  the  sake  of  waiting  on  the  smitii,  ist 

<=  ^     "^  July  1S74. 

beloved  one  to  the  end — all  that  goes  to  my  heart 
of  hearts.  It  is  what  I  think  of  almost  daily.  For 
death  seems  to  me  now  a  close,  real  experience,  like 
the  approach  of  autumn  or  winter,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  advancing  life  brings  this  power  of 
imagining  the  nearness  of  death  I  never  had  till 
of  late  years.  I  remember  all  you  told  me  of  your 
niece's  expected  marriage,  and  your  joy  in  the 
husband  who  has  chosen  her.  It  is  wealth  you 
have — that  of  several  sweet  nieces  to  whom  being 
with  you  is  a  happiness.  You  can  feel  some  sym- 
pathy in  their  cheerfulness,  even  though  sorrow  is 
always  your  only  private  good — can  you  not,  dear 
friend  ? — and  the  time  is  short  at  the  utmost.  The 
blessed  reunion,  if  it  may  come,  must  be  patiently 
waited  for;  and  such  good  as  you  can  do  others, 
by  loving  looks  and  words,  must  seem  to  you  like 
a  closer  companionship  with  the  gentleness  and 
benignity  wliich  you  justly  worshipped  while  it  was 
visibly  present,  and  still  more  perhaps  now  it  is 
veiled,  and  is  a  memory  stronger  than  vision  of 
outward  things.  We  are  revelling  in  the  sweet 
peace  of  the  country,  and  shall  remain  here  till  the 
end  of  September. 


1874. 


238  More  uniformly  Cheerful,     [earlswood, 

Mr  Lewes  sends  liis  aftectionate  remembrances 
witli  mine.      I    am  scribbling  while  he  holds  my 
bed  candle,  so  pray  forgive  any  incoherency. 
Letter  to  I  have  two  qucstions  to  ask  of  yonr  benevolence. 

Madame 

Bodichoii,      First,  Was  there  not  some  village  near  Stonehenge 

nth  July 

where  you  stayed  the  night,  nearer  to  Stonehenge 
tliaii  Amesbury  ?  Secondly,  Do  you  know  anything 
specific  about  Holmwood  C'ovwion  as  a  place  of 
residence  ?  It  is  ravishingly  beautiful :  is  it  in  its 
higher  part  thoroughly  unobjectionable  as  a  site  for 
a  dwelling  ? 

It  seems  that  they  have  l.ieen  having  the  heat 
of  Tophet  in  London,  whereas  we  have  never  had 
more  than  agreeable  sunniness,  this  common  being 
almost  always  breezy.  And  the  country  around  us 
must,  I  think,  be  the  loveliest  of  its  undulating 
woody  kind  in  all  England. 

I  remember,  when  we  were  driving  together  last, 
something  was  said  about  my  disposition  to  melan- 
choly. I  ought  to  have  said  then,  but  did  not,  that 
I  am  no  longer  one  of  those  whom  Dante  found  in 
hell  border  because  they  had  been  sad  under  the 
blessed  sunlight.^     I  am  uniformly  cheerful  now — 

■  "Tristi  funinio 
Nell'aer  dolce  clie  dal  sol  s'allegra. " 

— Inferno,  c.  vii.  I'il,  12'2. 
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feeling  the  preciousness  of  these  moments,  in  which 
I  stUl  possess  love  and  thought. 

It  was  sweet  of  you  to  wiite  me  that  nice  long  i.etterto 

Mrs  Bume- 

letter.     I  was  athirst  for  some  news  of  j'ou.     Life,  .T„nes,  3d 

Aug.  1SV4. 

as  jou  say,  is  a  liig  thmg.  Xo  wonder  there  comes 
a  season  when  we  cease  to  look  round  and  say, 
"  How  shall  I  enjoy  ? " — but  as  ia  a  country  which 
has  been  -visited  by  the  sword,  pestdenee,  and 
famiae,  timik  only  how  we  shall  help  the  wounded, 
and  how  find  seed  for  the  next  harvest — how  till 
the  earth,  and  make  a  little  time  of  gladness  for 
those  who  are  being  born  without  their  own  asking. 
I  am  so  glad  of  what  you  say  about  the  Latin.  Go 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer  a  little  kingdom  for 
yourself  there. 

We  are,  as  usual,  getting  more  than  our  share  of 
peace  and  other  good,  except  in  the  matter  of 
warmth  and  sunshine.  Our  common  is  a  sort  of 
ball-room  for  the  winds,  and  on  the  warmest  days 
we  have  had  here  we  have  found  them  at  theii- 
music  and  dancing.  They  roar  round  the  corners 
of  our  house  in  a  wintry  fashion,  while  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  brown  grass. 

Thanks  for  sending  me  the  good  news.     The  sale  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

of '  Middlemarch '  is  wonderful  "  out  of  all  whoop-  wood,  sth 

■Aug.  1874. 

ing,"  and  considered  as  manifesting  the  impression 


wood,  Sth 
Aujr.  1S74. 
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Letter  to       made  by  the  book,  is  more  ^-aluable  than  any  amount 

John  Black-  ,.,.„.  _  -n   i 

01  immediate  distribution,  i  suppose  there  will  be 
a  new  edition  of  '  The  Spanish  Gypsy '  wanted  by 
Christmas ;  and  I  have  a  carefully  corrected  copy 
by  me,  containing  my  final  alterations,  to  which  I 
desii'e  to  have  the  stereotyped  plates  adjusted. 

As  to  confidence  in  the  work  to  be  done,  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  condition  suQ;!2ested  to  Axm^art, 
"How  will  you  bear  the  poise  of  eminence  with 
dread  of  falling  ? "  And  the  other  day,  having  a  bad 
headache,  I  did  what  I  have  sometimes  done  before 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years — looked  into  three 
or  four  novels  to  see  what  the  world  was  reading. 
The  effect  was  paralysing,  and  certainly  justifies  me 
in  that  abstinence  from  novel-reading  which,  I  fear, 
makes  me  seem  supercilious  or  churlish  to  the  many 
persons  who  send  me  their  books,  or  ask  me  about 
their  friends'  books.  To  be  delivered  from  all 
doubts  as  to  one's  justification  in  writing  at  this 
stage  of  the  world,  one  should  have  either  a 
plentiful  faith  in  one's  own  exceptionalness,  or  a 
plentiful  lack  of  money.  Tennyson  said  to  me, 
"  Everybody  writes  so  well  now ; "  and  if  the  lace 
is  only  machine-made,  it  still  pushes  out  the  hand- 
made, wliich  has  differences  only  for  a  fine  fastidious 
appreciation.     To  write  indifferently  after  having 
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written  well — that  is,  from  a  true,  individual  store  Letter  to 

1  ■   1  T  •    1  M        •  •       1-1  John  Black- 

which   makes   a   special   contribution — is   like   an  wood,  sth 

.,  ...  ,   .  .  ,  Aug.  1874. 

eminent  clergyman  spoiling  his  reputation  by 
lapses,  and  neutralising  all  the  good  he  did  before. 
However  this  is  superfluous  stuff  to  write  to  you. 
It  is  only  a  sample  of  the  way  in  wliich  depression 
works  upon  me.  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  for  all 
the  encouragement  I  get. 

I  saw  handsome  Dean  Liddell  at  O.xford.  He  is 
really  a  grand  figure.  They  accuse  him  of  Ijeing 
obstructive  to  much-needed  reforms.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  thankful  to  him  for  his  share  in  '  Liddell 
and  Scott'  and  his  capital  little  Eoman  history. 
Api-o2')os  of  books  and  St  Andrews,  I  have  read  aloud 
to  Mr  Lewes  Professor  Flint's  volume,  and  we  have 
liotli  been  much  pleased  with  its  conscientious  pre- 
sentation and  thorough  effort  at  fairness. 

"We  have  enjoyed  the  country  as  we  always  do ; 
but  we  have  been,  for  our  constitutions,  a  little  un- 
fortunate in  the  choice  of  a  spot,  which  is  the  windi- 
est of  the  windy.  That  heat  which  we  have  read 
and  heard  of  has  hardly  been  at  all  felt  by  us ;  and 
we  have  Ijoth  suffered  a  little  from  chills.  You  will 
perceive  from  my  letter  I  am  just  now  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  headache ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  much  the  stronger  for  the  peace  and 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Letter  to       the  delicious  air,  which  I  take  in  as  a  conscious 

John  Black-         -,-,..  i  i       p   f     • 

wood,  stu      additiou  to  the  good  of  h\Tiig. 

We  have  been  near  buying  a  little  country  her- 
mitage on  Holmwood  Common — a  grand  spot,  with 
a  ^dew  hard  to  match  in  our  flat  land.  But  we 
have  been  frightened  away  by  its  \\Tndiness.  I 
rather  en\y  Alajor  Lockhart  and  the  rest  of  the 
Golfian  enthusiasts :  to  have  a  seductive  idleness 
which  is  really  a  healthy  acti\aty,  is  invalualile  to 
people  who  have  desk-work. 

Inciter  to  I  feel  rather  disgi-aced  by  the  fact  that  I  received 

Mrs  H.  B.  ,,.,,"  ,  ,  ^ 

stowe,  11th    your  last  kind  letter  nearly  two  months  ago.     But 

Nov.  1S74.  1     .    „  .        .  .       '       .  T        1 

a  brier  note  or  nime,  written  immediately  on  hear- 
ing of  you  from  Mrs  Fields,  must  have  crossed 
yours  and  the  Professor's  kind  letters  to  me ;  and 
I  hope  it  proved  to  you  that  I  love  you  m  my 
heart. 

"We  were  in  the  country  then,  but  soon  after- 
wards we  set  out  on  a  six  weeks'  journey,  and  we 
are  but  just  settled  in  our  winter  home. 

Those  unspeakable  troubles  in  which  I  necessar- 
ily felt  more  for  yotc  than  for  any  one  else  concerned, 
are,  I  trust,  well  at  an  end,  and  you  are  enjoying  a 
time  of  peace.  It  was  like  \-our  own  sympathetic 
energy  to  be  alile,  even  while  the  storm  was  yet 
hanging   in   your  sky,  to  write   to   me  about  my 
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husband's   books.      Will  vou  not  aoree   with  me  Letter  to 

■'  °  Mrs  H.  B. 

that  there  is  one    comprehensive   Church    whose  st«we,  luii 

Nov.  1874. 

fellowship  consists  in  the  desire  to  purify  and  en- 
noble human  life,  and  where  the  best  members  of 
all  narrower  C'liurclies  may  call  themselves  brother 
and  sister  in  spite  of  differences  ?  I  am  writing  to 
your  dear  husband  as  well  as  to  you,  and  in  answer 
to  his  question  about  Goethe,  I  must  say,  for  my 
part,  that  I  thmk  he  had  a  strain  of  mysticism  in 
his  soul, — of  so  much  mysticism  as  I  think  ine^^t- 
ably  belongs  to  a  full  poetic  nature — I  mean  the 
delighted  bathing  of  the  soul  in  emotions  which 
overpass  the  outlines  of  definite  thought.  I  should 
take  the  "  Imitation "  as  a  type  (it  is  one  which 
yoiir  husband  also  mentions),  but  perhaps  I  might 
differ  from  bun  in  my  attempt  to  interpret  the  un- 
changeable and  universal  meanings  of  that  great 
book. 

'Mr  Lewes,  however,  who  has  a  better  right  than 
I  to  a  conclusion  about  Goethe,  thinks  that  he 
entered  into  the  experience  of  the  mystic — as  in 
the  confessions  of  the  Schonc  Scclc — simply  l)y  force 
of  his  sympathetic  genius,  and  that  his  personal 
individual  bent  was  towards  the  clear  and  plastic 
exclusively.  Do  not  imagine  that  Mr  Lewes  is 
guided  in  his  exposition  by  theoretic  antipathies. 
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Letter  to       He  is  singularlv  tolerant  of  difference,  and  able  to 

Mrs  H.  B. 

st«we,  iitii    admire  what  is  unlike  himself. 

He  is  busy  now  correcting  the  proofs  of  his 
second  volume.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  head- 
aches and  are  rickety  as  we  are,  or  whether  you 
have  a  glorious  immunity  from  those  ills  of  the 
flesh.  Your  liusband's  photograph  looks  worthy  to 
represent  one  of  those  wondrous  Greeks  who  wrote 
grand  dramas  at  eighty  or  ninety. 

I  am  decidedly  among  the  correspondents  who 
may  exercise  their  friends  in  the  \irtue  of  giv- 
ing and  hoping  for  nothing  again.  Other%vise  I 
am  unprofitable.  Yet  believe  me,  dear  friend,  I 
am  always  with  lively  memories  of  you,  yours 
affectionately. 

Letter  to  We  have  spent  this  year  in  much  happiness,  and 

Miss  Sara  ,        ,        .       . 

Henneii,        are  sorry  to  part  with  it.     From  the  beginnmg  or 

20tli  Nov. 

1S74.  June  to  the  end  of  September  we  had  a  house  m 

Surrey,  and  enjoyed  delicious  quiet  with  daily 
walks  and  drives  in  the  lovely  scenery  round 
Keigate  and  Dorking.  October  we  spent  in  a  coun- 
try \-isit  to  friends  (Six-ilile  Bottom),  and  in  a 
journey  to  Paris,  and  through  the  Ardennes  home- 
ward, finishing  off  our  travels  by  some  excursions 
in  our  own  country,  which  we  are  ready  to  say  we 
will  never  quit  again — it  is  so  much  better  worth 
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knowing  than  most  places  one  travels  abroad  to  see.  Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

We  make  ourselves  amends  for  being  in  London  by  Henneii, 

20tli  Nov. 

going  to  museums  to  see  the  wonderful  works  of  isv4. 
men ;  and  the  other  day  I  was  taken  over  the  Bank 
of  England  and  to  Woolwich  Arsenal — getting  ob- 
ject-lessons in  my  old  age,  you  perceive.  Mr 
Lewes  is  half  through  the  proof-correcting  of  his 
second  volume ;  and  it  will  be  matter  of  rejoicing 
when  the  other  half  is  done,  for  we  both  hate  proof- 
coiTecting  (do  you  ?) — the  writing  always  seems 
worse  than  it  reaUy  is  when  one  reads  it  in  patches, 
looking  out  for  mistakes. 

My  books  have  for  their  main  bearing  a  con-  Letter  to  the 

lion.  Mrs 

elusion  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  yoTir  studies  Ponsonby 

(now  Lady 

seem  to  have  painfully  miprisoned  you — a  conclu-   Ponsmibyj 

lOth  Dec. 

sion  without  which  I  could  not  have  cared  to  write  istj. 
any  representation  of  human  life — namely,  that 
the  fellowship  between  man  and  man  wliich  has 
been  the  principle  of  development,  social  and  moral, 
is  not  dependent  on  conceptions  of  what  is  not 
man:  and  that  the  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  a  high  spiritual  influence,  is  the  ideal  of  a 
goodness  entirely  human  {i.e.,  an  exaltation  of  the 
human). 

Have  you  quite  fairly  represented  yourself  in  say- 
ing that  you  have  ceased  to  pity  your  suffering  fel- 
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Letter  to  tiie  low-uieu,  because  you  can  no  longer  think  of  them, 
ponsnnby,  as  individualities  of  immortal  duration,  in  some  other 
1874.  state  of  existence  than  this  of  which  you  know 

the  pains  and  the  pleasures  ? — that  you  feel  less 
for  them  now  you  regard  them  as  more  miserable  ? 
And,  on  a  closer  examination  of  your  feelings,  should 
you  find  tliat  you  had  lost  all  sense  of  quality  in 
actions — all  possibility  of  admiration  that  yearns 
to  imitate — all  keen  sense  of  what  is  cruel  and 
injurious — aU  belief  that  your  conduct  (and  there- 
fore the  conduct  of  others)  can  have  any  difference 
of  effect  on  the  wellbeing  of  those  immediately 
about  you  (and  therefore  on  those  afar  off),  whether 
you  carelessly  follow  your  selfish  moods  or  en- 
courage that  vision  of  others'  needs,  which  is  the 
source  of  justice,  tenderness,  s}^npathy  in  the  fullest 
sense  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  your  strong  intellect 
will  continue  to  see,  in  the  conditions  of  man's 
appearance  on  this  planet,  a  destructive  relation 
to  your  sympathy :  this  seems  to  me  equivalent  to 
saying  that  you  care  no  longer  for  colour,  now  you 
know  the  laws  of  the  spectrum. 

As  to  the  necessary  combinations  through  which 
life  is  manifested,  and  which  seem  to  present  them- 
selves to  you  as  a  hideous  fatalism,  wliich  ought 
logically  to  petrify  your  \olition — have  they,  in 
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fact,  any  such  influence  on  your  ordinary  course  Letter  to  the 

'  .  .  "  Hon.  jrrs 

of  action  m  the  primary  affairs  or  your  existence  Ponsonu.v, 
as  a  human,  social,  domestic  creature  ?  And  if  isv4. 
they  don't  hinder  you  from  taking  measures  for 
a  bath,  without  which  you  know  tliat  you  cannot 
secure  the  delicate  cleanUness  which  is  your  second 
nature,  why  should  they  hinder  you  from  a  line 
of  resolve  in  a  higher  strain  of  duty  to  your  ideal, 
both  for  yourself  and  others  ?  But  the  considera- 
tion of  molecular  physics  is  not  the  direct  ground 
of  human  love  and  moral  action,  any  more  than  it 
is  the  direct  means  of  composing  a  noble  picture 
or  of  enjoying  great  music.  One  might  as  well 
hope  to  dissect  one's  own  body  and  be  merry  in 
doing  it,  as  take  molecular  physics  (in  which  you 
must  banish  from  your  field  of  view  what  is  speci- 
fically human)  to  be  your  dominant  guide,  your 
determiner  of  motives,  iii  what  is  solely  human. 
That  every  study  has  its  bearing  on  every  other 
is  true ;  but  pain  and  relief,  love  and  sorrow,  have 
their  peculiar  history  which  make  an  experience 
and  knowledge  over  and  above  the  swing  of  atoms. 
The  teaching  you  quote  as  George  Sand's  would, 
I  think,  deserve  to  be  called  nonsensical  if  it  did 
not  deserve  to  be  called  wicked.  What  sort  of 
"  culture  of  the  intellect "  is  that  which,  instead  of 
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Letter  tr.  tiic  widening  the  mind  to  a  fuller  and  fuller  response 

Hon.  Mrs  .  •      i    j_         -^   • 

I'ons.ini.y,     to  all  the  elements  of  our  existence,  isolates  it  in  a 

lOth  Dec.  ,    .    T       n  •  -il        il 

1874.  moral  stupidity  ? — which  flatters  egoism  with  the 

possibility  that  a  complex  and  refined  human  society 
can  continue,  wherein  relations  ha-\-e  no  sacredness 
beyond  the  inclination  of  changing  moods  ? — or 
figures  to  itself  an  esthetic  human  life  that  one 
may  compare  to  that  of  the  fabled  grasshoppers 
who  were  once  men,  but  having  heard  the  song  of 
the  Muses  could  do  nothing  but  sing,  and  starved 
themselves  so  till  they  died  and  had  a  fit  resur- 
rection as  grasshoppers ;  "  and  this,"  says  Socrates, 
"was  the  return  the  Muses  made  them." 

With  regard  to  the  pains  and  limitations  of  one's 
personal  lot,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  single  man, 
or  woman,  who  has  not  more  or  less  need  of  that 
stoical  resignation  which  is  often  a  hidden  heroism, 
or  who,  in  considering  his  or  her  past  history,  is 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  cruelly  affected  by  the 
ignorant  or  selfish  action  of  some  fellow-being  in 
a  more  or  less  close  relation  of  life.  And  to  my 
mind,  there  can  be  no  stronger  motive,  than  this 
perception,  to  an  energetic  effort  tliat  the  lives 
nearest  to  us  shall  not  suffer  in  a  like  manner 
from  -us. 

The  progress  of  the  world — which  you  say  can 
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only  come  at  the  ris;ht  time — can  certainly  never  Letter  to  the 

■'  .        .       Hon.  Mrs 

come  at  all  save  by  the  modified  action  of  the  indi-   Poosonby, 

lOth  Dec. 

vidual  being.s  who  compose  the  world  ;  and  that  we  is74. 
can  say  to  ourselves  with  effect,  "  There  is  an  order 
of  considerations  which  I  will  keep  myself  con- 
tinually in  mind  of,  so  that  they  may  continually 
be  the  prompters  of  certain  feelings  and  actions," 
seems  to  me  as  undeniable  as  that  we  can  resolve 
to  study  the  Semitic  languages  and  apply  to  an 
Oriental  scholar  to  give  us  daily  lessons.  What 
would  your  keen  wit  say  to  a  young  man  who 
alleged  the  physical  basis  of  nervous  action  as 
a  reason  wliy  lie  could  not  possibly  take  that 
course  ? 

As  to  duration  and  the  way  in  which  it  affects 
your  ^^ew  of  the  .human  history,  what  is  really 
the  difference  to  your  iiuagination  between  infini- 
tude and  billions  when  you  have  to  consider  the 
value  of  human  experience  ?  Will  you  say  that 
since  your  life  has  a  term  of  threescore  years  and 
ten,  it  was  really  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
you  were  a  cripple  with  a  ^vl•etched  skin  disease, 
or  an  active  creature  with  a  mind  at  large  for  the 
enjoyment  of  knowledge,  and  with  a  nature  whieli 
has  attracted  others  to  you  ? 

Difficulties   of  thought — acceptance  of  what  is, 
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Letter  to  the  witliout  full  coiupreheiision — belong  to  every  sys- 
ponsonby,     teiii  of  tliinkiug.     The  question  is  to  find  the  least 

lOth  Dec. 

1874.  incomplete. 

When  I  wrote  the  first  page  of  this  letter,  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  had  not  courage 
to  enter  on  the  momentous  points  you  had  touched 
on,  in  the  hasty,  brief  form  of  a  letter.  But  I  have 
been  led  on  sentence  after  sentence — not,  I  fear, 
with  any  inspii'ation  beyond  that  of  my  anxiety. 
You  will  at  least  pardon  any  ill-advised  tilings 
I  may  have  written  on  the  prompting  of  the 
moment. 

■Timnmi,  Juii.  13. — Hcrc  is  a  great  gap  since  I  last  made 

a  record.  But  the  time  has  been  filled  fuU  of  hap- 
piness. A  second  edition  of  '  Jubal '  was  published 
in  August ;  and  the  fourth  edition  of  '  The  Spanish 
Gypsy '  is  all  sold.  Tliis  morning  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  fifth  edition.  The  amount  of  copies  sold  of 
'  Aliddlemarch '  up  to  31st  December  is  between 
19,000  and  20,000. 

Yesterday  I  also  received  the  good  news  that  the 
engagement  between  Emily  Cross  and  Mr  Otter  is 
settled. 

The  last  year  has  been  crowded  with  proofs  of 
affection  for  me,  and  of  value  for  what  work  1  have 
been  able  to  do.     This  makes  the  best  motive  or 


IST5. 
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encouragement  to  do  more;    but,  as?  usual,  I  am  Journal, 

187,0. 

suffering  much  from  doubt  as  to  the  worth  of  wliat 
I  am  doing,  and  fear  lest  I  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete it  so  as  to  make  it  a  contriljutiou  to  literature, 
and  not  a  mere  addition  to  the  heap  of  books.  I 
am  now  just  beginning  the  part  about '  Deronda,'  at 
page  234. 

Your   letter   was   a   deeply-felt  pleasure  to  me  Letter  to 

Franri.s 

last  night ;  and  I  have  one  from  Emily  this  morn-  otter,  i:ith 

.Tan.  1875. 

ing,  which  makes  my  joy  in  the  prospect  of  your 
union  as  thorough  as  it  could  well  be.  I  could 
not  wish  either  her  words  or  yours  to  be  in  the 
least  different.  Long  ago,  when  I  had  no  notion 
that  the  event  was  probable,  my  too  hasty  imagina- 
tion had  prefigured  it  and  longed  for  it.  To  say 
this,  is  to  say  something  of  the  high  regard  with 
which  all  I  have  known  of  you  has  impressed  nie — 
for  I  hold  our  sweet  Emily  worthy  of  one  who  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best.  The  possibility  of  a 
constantly  growing  blessedness  m  marriage  is  to 
me  the  very  basis  of  good  in  our  mortal  life ;  and 
the  believing  hope  that  you  and  she  will  experi- 
ence that  blessedness,  seems  to  enrich  me  for  the 
coming  years.  I  shall  count  it  among  my  strength- 
ening thoughts  that  you  both  think  of  me  with 
affection,  and  care  for  my  sympathy.     JMr  Lewes 
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shares  in  all  the  feelings  I  express,  and  we  are  re- 
joicing together. 
Letter  to  Please  never  wonder  at  my  silence,  or  believe 

Mrs  Peter 

Taylor,  15th  that  I  bear  you  in  any  the  less  livelv  remembrance 

Jan.  1ST5. 

because  I  do  not  write  to  you. 

Writing  notes  is  the  crux  of  my  life.  It  often 
interferes  with  my  morning  houi-s  (before  1  o'clock), 
which  is  the  only  time  I  have  for  quiet  work. 
For  certain  letters  are  unavoidable  demands ;  and 
though  my  kind  husband  writes  them  for  me 
whenever  he  can,  they  are  not  all  to  be  done  by 
proxy. 

That  glorious  bit  of  work  of  yours  about  the 
Home  for  Guis  ^  is  dehghtful  to  hear  of.  Hardly 
anything  is  more  wanted,  I  imagine,  than  homes 
for  girls  in  various  employments — or  rather  for  im- 
married  women  of  all  ages. 

I  heard  also  the  other  day  that  your  name 
was  among  those  of  the  ladies  interested  in  the 
beginning  of  a  union  among  the  bookbinding 
women,  which  one  would  like  to  succeed  and 
spread. 

I  hope,  from  your  ability  to  work  so  well,  that 
you  are  in  perfect  health  yourself.  Our  friend 
Barbara,  too,  looks  literally  the  pink  of  welibeing, 

1  Bessborough  Gardens. 
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aud  cheers  one's  soul  Ijy  lier  interest  in  all  worthy 
things. 

I  should  urge  you  to  consider  your  early  religious  i^etter  to  the 

Hon.  Mrs 

experience  as  a  portion  of  valid  knowledge,  and  to  Ponsonby 

(now  Lady 

cherish  its  emotional  results  in  relation  to  objects  Ponsonby), 

SOtli  Jan. 

and  ideas  which  are  either  substitutes  or  meta-  ists. 
morphoses  of  the  earlier.  And  I  think  we  must  not 
take  every  gi-eat  physicist — or  other  "  ist " — for  an 
apostle,  but  be  ready  to  suspect  him  of  some  crudity 
concerniag  relations  that  lie  outside  his  special 
studies,  if  his  exposition  strands  us  on  results  that 
seem  to  stultify  the  most  ardent,  massive  experience 
of  mankind,  and  hem  up  the  best  part  of  our  feel- 
ings in  stagnation. 

Last  nio'ht  I  finished  reading  aloud  to  j\Ir  Lewes  better  to 

Jc.hn  Black- 

the  "  Inkerman  "  volume,  and  we  both  thank  you   wood,  7th 

Feb.  1S75. 

heartily  for  the  valuable  present.  It  is  an  adnnr- 
able  piece  of  writing :  such  pure,  lucid  English  is 
what  one  rarely  gets  to  read.  The  masterly  mar- 
shalling of  the  material  is  certainly  in  contrast 
with  the- movements  described.  To  my  non-mili- 
tary mind,  the  Inkerman  affair  seems  nothing  but 
a  brave  blundering  into  victory.  Great  traits  of 
valour — Homeric  movements — but  also  a  powerful 
lack  of  brains  in  the  form  of  generalship.  I  can- 
not see  that  the  ordering  up  of  the  two  18-pounder 
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Letter  to       guiis  was  a  vast  mental  effort,  unless  the  weight  of 

Joliu  Black- 
wood, 7th      the  guns  is  to  be  counted  in  the  order  as  well  as  in 

Feb.  1S75. 

the  execution.  But  the  gi-and  fact  of  the  thou- 
sands beaten  liy  the  hundreds  remains  under  all 
interpretation.  "VMiy  the  Paissians,  in  their  multi- 
tudinous mass,  should  have  chosen  to  retreat  into 
Sebastopol,  moving  at  their  leisure,  and  carrying  off 
all  their  artillery,  seems  a  mysterj-  m  spite  of 
General  Dannenberg's  memorable  answer  to  Ments- 
chikoff. 

There  are  some  splendid  movements  in  the  story 
— the  tradition  of  the  ilinden  Yell,  the  "  Men,  re- 
member Albuera,"  and  the  officer  of  the  77th 
advancmg  with,  "Then  I  will  go  myself,"  w^th 
what  followed,  are  favourite  bits  of  mine.  My 
mind  is  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  hating  war 
and  loving  its  discipline,  which  has  been  an  incal- 
culable contribution  to  the  sentiment  of  duty. 

I  have  not  troubled  myself  to  read  any  reviews 
of  the  book,  ily  eye  caught  one  in  which  the 
author's  style  was  accused  of  affectation.  But  I 
have  long  learned  to  apply  to  reviewers  an  aphor- 
ism which  tickled  me  in  my  childhood — "There 
must  be  some  such  to  be  some  of  all  sorts." 
Pray  tell  ]\Ir  Simpson  that  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  new  dress  of  'The  Spanish  Gypsy.' 
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The  first  part  of  '  Gianuetto '  raised  my  interest,  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  the  unravelling  of  the  wood,  7th 

Feb.  1875. 

plot.  It  seems  to  me  neither  really  nor  ideally 
satisfactory.  But  it  is  a  long  while  since  I  read  a 
story  newer  than  'Easselas,'  which  I  re-read  two 
years  ago,  with  a  desire  to  renew  ni}'  childish  de- 
light in  it,  when  it  was  one  of  my  best  loved  com- 
panions. So  I  am  a  bad  judge  of  comparative 
merits  among  popular  writers.  I  am  obliged  to 
fast  from  fiction,  and  fasting  is  known  sometimes 
to  weaken  the  stomach.  I  ought  to  except  Miss 
Thackeray's  stories,  which  I  cannot  resist  when 
they  come  near  me — and  bits  of  Mr  TroUope,  for 
affection's  sake.  You  would  not  wonder  at  my 
fasting,  if  you  knew  how  deplorably  uncalled  for, 
and  "everything-that-it-should-not-be,"  my  own 
fiction  seems  to  me  in  times  of  inward  and  out- 
ward fog — like  this  morning  when  the  light  is  dim 
on  my  paper. 

Bo  send   me  the   papers   you   have   written — I   Letter  to  the 

Hon.  JIrs 

mean  as  a  help  and  instruction  to  me.      I  need  ponsonby 

(now  Lady 

very  niucli  to  know  how  ideas  lie  in  other  minds  ponsonijy), 
than  my  own,  that  I  may  not  miss  their  difficulties 
while  I  am  urtjiuCT  only  what  satisfies  mvself.     I 
shall   be    deeply   interested    in    knowing    exactly 
what  you  wrote  at  that  particular  stage.     Please 


nth  Feb. 
1870. 
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Letter  to  the  remember  that  I  don't  consider  myself  a  teacher, 

Hon.  Mrs 

Ponsonby,      but  a  compauion  in  the  struggle  of  thouglit.    'V\T:iat 

11th  Feb. 

1875.  can  con.sulting  physicians  do  without  pathological 

knowledge  ? — and  the  more  they  have  of  it,  the 
less  absolute — the  more  tentative — are  their  pro- 
cedures. 

You  will  see  by  the  '  Fortnightly,'  which  you  have 
not  read,  that  Mr  Spencer  is  very  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate himself  from  neglect  of  the  logical  necessity 
that  the  evolution  of  the  abstraction  "society"  is 
dependent  on  tlie  modified  action  of  the  units ; 
indeed  he  is  very  sensitive  on  the  pomt  of  being 
supposed  to  teach  an  enervating  fatalism. 

Consider  what  the  himian  mind  e?i  masse  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  such  combination 
of  elements  in  it  as  has  produced  poets.  All  the 
philosophers  and  savants  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  supply  that  deficiency.  And  how  can  the  life 
of  nations  be  understood  without  the  inward  light 
of  poetry  —  that  is,  of  emotion  blending  with 
thought .? 

But  the  beginning  and  object  of  my  letter  must 
be  the  end — please  send  me  your  papers. 

Letter  to  Wc  canuot  bclieve  that  there  is  reason  to  fear 

Mrs  Wm. 

Smith,  10th    any  painful  observations  on  the  publication  of  the 

Miiy  18T5. 

memoir  in  one  volume  with  '  Gravenhurst '  and  the 
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Essays.      The   memoir  is   written   with    exquisite  Letter  to 

.  .  Mrs  Will. 

judgment  and  feeling ;  and  without  estunating  too  smiti.,  lotii 
highly  the  taste  and  carefulness  of  journalists  in 
their  ordinary  treatment  of  books,  I  think  that  we 
may  count  on  their  not  being  impressed  otherwise 
than  respectfidly  and  sympathetically  witli  the 
character  of  your  dear  husband's  work,  and  with 
the  sketch  of  liis  pure  elevated  life.  I  would  also 
urge  you  to  rety  on  the  fact  that  ]Mr  Blackwood 
tliinks  the  publication  desirable,  as  a  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  prove  injudicious  in  relation  to 
tlie  outer  world  —  I  mean  the  world  beyond  the 
circle  of  your  husband's  especial  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. I  am  gi'ieved  to  hear  of  your  poor  eyes 
haWng  been  condemned  to  an  inaction  wliich,  I 
fear,  may  have  sadly  increased  the  vi%adness  of 
that  mward  seeing,  already  painfully  strong  in 
you.  Tliere  has  been,  I  trust,  always  some  sym- 
pathetic young  companionship  to  help  you — some 
sweet  voice  to  read  aloud  to  you,  or  to  talk  of 
those  better  things  in  human  lots  which  enable 
us  to  look  at  the  good  of  life  a  little  apart  from 
our  own  particular  soitow. 

The  doctors  have  decided  that  thei'e  is  nothing  Letter  to 

Mrs  Biime- 

very  grave  the  matter  with  me ;  and  I  am  now  so  jones,  nth 
much  better,  that  we  even  thmk  it  possible  1  may 
VOL.  in.  R 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Bui-ne- 
Jones,  11th 
May  1S"5. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Peter 
Taylor,  14tli 
May  ISTJ. 


Letter  to 
Frederic 
Harrison, 
1st  June 
1875. 


go  to  see  Salviiii  in  tlie  "Gladiator"  to-morrow 
evening.  This  is  to  let  you  know  that  there  is 
no  reason  against  your  coming,  with  or  without 
Margaret,  at  the  usual  time  on  Friday. 

Your  words  of  affection  in  the  note  you  sent  me 
are  very  dear  to  my  rememhrance.  I  Hke  not  only 
to  be  loved,  hut  also  to  be  told  that  I  am  loved.  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  are  of  the  same  mind.  But 
the  reahu  of  silence  is  large  enough  beyond  the 
grave.  This  is  the  world  of  light  and  speech,  and  I 
shall  take  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  are  very  dear. 

You  are  right — there  is  no  time,  but  only  the 
sense  of  not  lia\'ing  time :  especially  when,  instead 
of  filling  the  days  with  useful  exertion,  as  you  do, 
one  wastes  them  in  being  Ul,  as  I  have  been  doing 
of  late.  However,  I  am  better  now,  and  will  not 
grumble.  Thanks  for  all  the  dear  words  in  your 
letter.  Be  sure  I  treasure  the  memory  of  your 
faithfid  friendship,  which  goes  back — you  know 
how  far. 

If  you  coidd,  some  day  this  week  or  the  begin- 
ning of  next,  allow  me  half  an  hour's  quiet  tetc- 
a-tite,  I  slioidd  be  very  much  obliged  by  such  a 
kindness. 

The  triAaal  questions  I  want  to  put  could  hartUy 
be  shapen  in  a  letter  so  as  to  govern  an  answer 
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that  would  satisfy  my  need.     And  I  trust  that  the  Letter  to 

Fi'e*t*'l"ic 

interview  will  liardly  lie  more  troublesome  to  you   Hanismi, 

.    .  Isl  .luiie 

than  writing.  ists. 

I  hope,  when  you  learn  the  pettiness  of  my  ditti- 
culties,  you  will  not  be  indignant,  like  a  great  doe- 
tor  called  ill  to  tlie  favourite  cat. 

We  admire  our  liit  of  Hertfordshire  greatly;  l)iit  Letter  to 

Mis  Peter 

I   should    be   glad    of   more   breezy  common   land  Taylor,  jitii 

Aug.  1875, 

and  far-reaching  outlooks.     For  fertility,  wealth  of  from  Ric-k- 

,  .  1       1  .  -,  •  p    iiiansworth. 

grand  trees,  parks,  mansions,  and  charming  bits  of 
stream  and  canal,  our  neighbourhood  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  And  our  house  is  a  good,  old,  red-lirick, 
Georgian  place,  with  a  nice  bit  of  garden  and  mea- 
dow and  river  at  the  back.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
much  in  the  valley,  aud  have  too  large  a  share  of 
mist,  which  often  lies  white  on  our  meadows  in  tlie 
early  evening.  Pmt  wlio  has  not  had  too  niueli 
moisture  in  this  calamitously  wet  cold  summer  ? 

Mr  Lewes  is  very  busy,  but  not  in  zoologising. 
We  reserve  that  for  October,  when  we  mean  to  go 
to  the  coast  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  a  long  while 
since  I  walked  on  lu'oad  sands  and  watched  the 
receding  tide ;  and  I  look  forward  agreeal  ily  to  a 
renewal  of  that  old  pleasure. 

I  am  not  particularly  flourisluiig  in  this  pretty 
region,  probably  owing  to  the  low  barometer.     The 


2G0  Depression  from  Dnriip.     [lUCKMAXrtWOHTH, 

air  has   been  continually  niiiggy,  and  has  lain  on 
one's  head  like  a  thick  turban. 
Letter  to  Wliat  a  coiufort  that  you  are  at  home  again  and 

J.  W.  Cross, 

14th  Ang.      well !  1     The  sense  of  your  nearness  had  been  so 

ISTfi. 

long  missuig  to  us,  that  we  had  begun  to  take  up 
with  life  as  iue\'itably  a  little  less  cheerful  than 
we  remembered  it  to  ha\"e  Ijeen  formerly,  without 
tliinkiug  of  restoration. 

]\Iy  box  is  (j[uite  dear  to  me,  and  shall  be  used  for 
stamps,  as  you  recommend,  unless  I  find  another 
use  that  will  lead  me  to  open  it  and  think  of  you 
the  oftener.  It  is  very  precious  to  me  that  you  bore 
me  in  your  mind,  and  tuok  tliat  trouble  to  give  me 
pleasure — in  which  you  have  succeeded. 

Our  house  here  is  rather  a  fine,  old,  brick,  Georg- 
ian place,  with  a  lovely  bit  of  landscape ;  but  I 
tliiiik  we  have  suffered  the  more  from  the  rainy,  close 
weather,  because  we  are  in  a  \alley,  and  can  see  the 
mists  lie  in  a  thick  white  stratum  on  nur  meadows. 
Mr  Lewes  has  been,  on  the  whole,  flourishing  and 
enjoying — writing  away  with  vigour,  and  making  a 
discovery  or  theory  at  tlie  rate  of  one  per  diem. 

Of  me  you  must  expect  no  good.  1  have  been  in 
a  piteous  state  of  debility  in  body  and  depression  in 
mind.     ]\[y  book  seems  to  me  so  unlikely  ever  to 

'  I  liail  lieen  abroad  for  six  weeks. 
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he  tinislied  in  a  way  tliat  will  make  it  Wdrtli  ,L;iv-   Letterto 

'  J.  W.  Cross, 

ing  to  the  world,  that  it  is  a  kiml  of  glass  in  which    uthAns. 
T  Ijehold  my  infirmities. 

That  expedition  on  the  Thames  would  be  a  great 
delight,  if  it  were  jKissil^le  to  ns.  Bnt  our  arrange- 
ments forbid  it.  Onr  loving  thanks  to  Mr  Druce,  as 
well  as  to  yon,  for  reviving  the  thought.  We  are  to 
remain  here  till  the  2.3d  of  September ;  then  to  fly 
through  town,  or  at  least  only  perch  there  for  a 
night  or  so,  and  then  go  down  to  the  coast,  wliile 
the  servants  clean  our  house.  We  expect  that 
Bournemouth  will  be  our  destination. 

Let  us  have  news  of  you  all  again  soon.  Let  us 
comfort  each  other  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night 
cometh. 

I  hope  this  change  of  weather,  in  which  we  are 
glorying,  both  for  the  country's  .sake  and  our  own, 
will  not  make  Weybridge  too  warm  for  IMrs  Cross. 

I   don't  minil  how  many  letters  I  receive  from   Letter  to  the 

Hon.  Mrs 

one  who  interests  me  as   much  as  you   do.     The   Ponsoni.y, 
receptive  part  of  correspondence   I   can   carry  on   is75. 
with  much  alacrity.     It  is  writing  answers  that  T 
groan  over.     Please  take  it  as  a  proof  of  special 
feeling  that   I   declined   answering  your  kind   in- 
quiries by  proxy. 

This  corner  of  Hertfordsliire  is  as  pretty  as  it 
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Letter  to  the  cau  be  of  tlic  kind.     There  are  reallv  rural  bits  at 

Hi. II.  Mrs 

Pi.iisnni.y,  every  turn.  iUit  fur  my  particular  ta.ste  I  prefer 
isTo.  "  such  a  region  as  that  round  Hasleniere — with  vdde 
furzy  commons  and  a  grander  horizon.  Also  I 
prefer  a  country  where  I  don't  make  bad  blood  by 
haA^ing  to  see  one  public  house  to  every  six  dwell- 
ings— which  is  literally  the  case  in  many  spots 
around  us.  My  gall  rises  at  the  rich  brewers  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  who  plant  these  poison 
shops  for  the  sake  of  theii-  million-making  trade, 
while  probably  their  families  are  figuring  some- 
where as  refined  philanthropists  or  devout  evan- 
gelicals and  ritualists. 

You  perceive  from  this  that  I  am  dyspeptic  and 
disposed  to  melancholy  views.  In  fact  I  have  not 
been  flourishing — liut  I  am  getting  a  little  better ; 
grateful  thanks  that  you  will  care  to  know  it.  On 
the  whole  the  sins  of  brewers,  with  their  drugged 
ale  and  devil's  traps,  depress  me  less  than  my  own 
inefficiency.  But  every  fresh  morning  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  one  can  look  forward  to  for  exerting 
one's  will.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  witli  your 
philosophy  till  ymi  have  conciliated  necessitarian- 
ism— I  hate  the  ugly  word — with  tlie  practice  of 
willing  strongly,  willing  to  will  strongly,  and  so  on, 
that  being  what  you  certainly  can  do  and  have 
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done  about  a  gi-eat  many  things  in  life,  whence  it  Letter  to  the 

.  Hon.  Mrs 

IS  clear  that  there  is  nothing  m  truth  to  hinder  Pousonby, 
you  from  it — eoccept  you  will  say  the  absence  of  isvs. 
a  motive.     But  that  absence  I  don't  believe  in,  in 
yfmr  case — only  in  the  case  of  empty  barren  souls. 

Are  you  not  making  a  transient  confusion  of 
intuitions  with  innate  ideas  ?  The  most  thorough 
experientialists  admit  intuition — i.e.,  direct  impres- 
sions of  sensibility  underlying  all  proof — as  neces- 
sary starting-points  for  thought. 

Oct.  10. — On  tiie  15th  June,  we  went  to  a  house  journal, 
we  hail  taken  at  liickmansworth.  Here,  in  the  end 
of  Jidy,  we  received  the  news  that  our  dear  Beitie 
liad  died  on  June  29th.  Our  stay  at  Eickmans- 
worth,  though  otherwise  peaceful,  was  not  marked 
Ijy  any  gi'eat  improvement  in  health  from  the  change 
to  country  instead  of  t(j\vn — rather  the  contrary. 
AVe  left  on  23d  September,  and  then  set  oft'  on  u 
journey  into  Wales,  wliich  was  altogether  unfortu- 
nate on  account  of  the  excessive  rain. 

I  behaved  rather  shabbily  in  not  thanking  you  i,rtterto 

1        -1        )  p        1      1  •    1   1  J"*""  Black- 

otherwise  than   by  proxy  tor  the   kmd   letter  you  wood,  loth 

Oct.  1875. 

sent  lue  to  Kickmansworth,  but  I  had  a  bad  time 
down  there,  and  did  less  of  everything  than  I 
desiied.  Last  night  we  returned  from  our  trip — ■ 
a  very  lively  word  for  a  journey  made  in  the  worst 
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Letter  to       Weather;  and  since  I  aui,  on  the  whole,  the  better 

John  Black-  ^  •       i         i  i 

wood,  lotii     for  a  succession  of  small  discomforts  m  hotels,  and 

Oct.  ISTi. 

struggling  walks  taken  under  an  umbreUa,  I  have 
no  excuse  for  not  writing  a  line  to  my  neglected 
correspondents. 

You  will  laugh  at  our  nerxous  caution  in  deposit- 
ing our  MSS.  at  the  Union  Bank  before  we  set  out. 
We  could  have  borne  to  hear  that  our  house  had 
been  burnt  down,  provided  no  lives  were  lost,  and 
our  uuprinted  matter,  our  ativres  inAdites,  were  safe 
out  of  it. 

About  vnj  uuprinted  matter,  IMr  Lewes  tlmiks  it 
will  not  be  well  to  publish  the  first  part  tdl  Feb- 
ruary. Tlie  four  first  montlilj'  parts  are  ready  for 
travelling  now.  It  will  be  well  to  begin  the  print- 
ing in  good  time,  so  that  I  may  not  be  hurried  witli 
the  proofs ;  and  I  must  lieg  IMr  Simpson  to  judge 
for  me  in  that  matter  with  kind  carefulness. 

I  can't  say  that  I  am  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
book,  or  that  I  have  a  comfortable  sense  of  doing 
in  it  what  I  want  to  do ;  but  ilr  Lewes  is  satisfied 
with  it,  and  insists  that  since  he  is  as  anxious  as 
possible  for  it  to  be  fine,  I  ought  to  accept  his  im- 
pressions as  trustworthy.     So  I  resign  myself. 

I  read  aloud  the  '  Al)ode  of  Snow '  at  Eickmans- 
wortli,  to  our  mutual  delight :  and  we  are  both  very 
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much  obli"ecl   to  you  for  the  haudsonie   iiresent.  Letter  to 

"  Jiiliu  Black- 

]5ut   what   an   amazing   creature  is    tliis   Andrew  woo.i,  lotii 

Oct.  1S75. 

Wilson,  to  have  kept  pluck  for  such  travelling 
wliile  his  body  was  miserably  ailing !  One  would 
have  said  that  lie  had  more  than  the  average  spirit 
of  hardy  men  to  have  jiersevered,  even  in  good 
health,  after  a  little  taste  of  the  difficulties  he 
describes. 

The  arrangements  as  to  the  indjlication  of  mv   i-etteito 

"      Mrs  Peter 

next  book  are  already  determined  on.     Ever  since  Xayior,  sotu 

Oct.  1SV5. 

'  Adam  Bede '  appeared,  I  have  been  continually 
having  proposals  from  the  proprietors  or  editors  of 
periodicals,  but  I  have  always  declined  them,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  'Eoniola,'  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Cornhill,'  and  was  allowed  to  take  up  a  vary- 
ing and  unusual  nuudjer  of  pages.  I  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  cutting  up  my  work  into 
little  bits ;  and  there  is  no  motive  to  it  on  my  part, 
smce  I  have  a  large  enough  public  already.  But, 
even  apart  from  that  objection,  it  would  not  now 
be  worth  the  while  of  any  magazine  or  journal  to 
give  me  a  sum  such  as  my  books  yield  in  separate 
publication.  I  had  £7000  for  '  liomola,'  Ijut  the 
mode  in  which  '  Middleniarch '  was  i.ssued  brings 
in  a  still  larger  sum.  1  ought  to  say,  however,  that 
the  question  is  not  entirely  one  of  money  with  me : 


Nov.  ISTS 
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if  I  could  gain  more  by  splitting  my  writing  into 
small  parts,  I  would  not  do  it,  because  the  effect 
would  be  injurious  as  a  matter  of  art.     So  much 
detail  I  trouble  you  with  to  save  misapprehension. 
Lettei-  to  Your  enjoyment  of  the  proofs  cheers  me  greatly ; 

Jolin  Black- 
wood, isth     and  pray  thank  Mrs  Blackwood  for  lier  valuable 

hints  on  equine  matters.  I  have  not  only  the  sat- 
isfaction of  using  those  hints, — I  allow  myself  the 
inference  that  where  there  is  no  criticism  on  like 
points,  I  have  made  no  mistake. 

I  should  be  mucli  obliged  to  Mr  Sunpson — whimi 
I  am  glad  that  Gwendolen  has  captivated— if  he 
would  rate  the  printers  a  little  about  their  want  of 
spacing.  I  am  anxious  that  my  poor  heroes  and 
heroines  should  have  all  the  advantage  that  paper 
and  print  can  give  them. 

It  will  perhaps  l:ie  a  little  comfort  to  you  to  know 
that  poor  Gwen  is  spiritually  sa^"ed,  but  "  so  as  by 
fire."  Don't  you  see  the  process  already  begin- 
uing  ?  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,  for  you  are  a  wide- 
awake reader. 

But  what  a  donate  to  expect  good  writing  in! 
Skating  in  tlie  morning  and  splashy  roads  iu  the 
afternoon  is  just  typical  of  the  alternation  fi'om 
frigid  to  flaccid  in  the  author's  bodily  system,  likely 
to  give  a  corresponding  variety  to  the  style. 
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I  got  my  head  from  under  the  pressure  of  other  Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

matters,  like  a  frog  from  under  the  water,  to  send  uenneu, 

20tli  Nov. 

you  my  November  greetmg.  My  silence  through  isrs. 
the  rest  of  the  montlis  makes  you  esteem  me  the 
more,  I  liope,  seeing  tliat  you  yourself  hate  letter- 
writing — a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule  that 
people  like  doing  what  they  can  do  well,  if  one  can 
call  that  a  rule  of  which  the  reverse  seems  more 
frequent  — namely,  that  they  like  doing  what  they 
do  ill. 

We  stayed  till  nearly  the  end  of  September  at 
the  house  we  had  taken  in  Hertfordshire.  After 
that  we  went  into  "Wales  for  a  fortnight,  and  were 
under  umbrellas  nearly  the  whole  time. 

I  wonder  if  you  all  remember  an  old  governess 
of  mine  who  used  to  visit  me  at  Foleshill — a  ISIiss 
Lewis  ?  I  liave  found  her  out.  She  is  living  at 
Leamington,  old,  but  cheerful,  and  so  delighted  to 
be  remembered  with  gratitude.  How  very  old  we 
are  all  getting !  But  I  hope  you  don't  mind  it 
any  more  than  I  do.  One  sees  so  many  contem- 
poraries, that  one  is  well  in  the  fashion.  The  ap- 
proach of  parting  is  the  bitterness  of  age. 

Your   letter   is   an    agTceable   tonic,  very   much   Letter  to 

John  Black- 
needed,  for  that  ^vl■etched  hindrance  of  a  cold  last  wood,  istu 

Dec,  1S75. 

week  has  trailed  after  it  a  series  of  headaches  worse 
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Letter  to       tliiiii    itself.      All    additional    impression,    like    ]\Ir 

Jolm  Black- 
wood, 15th     Langford's,  of  the  two  volumes,  is  really  valuable, 

Dec.  1875. 

as  a  sigu  that  I  have  not  so  far  failed  in  relation 
to  a  variety  of  readers.  But  you  know  that  in  one 
sense  I  count  nothing  done  as  long  as  anything 
remains  to  do ;  and  it  always  seems  to  me  that 
the  worst  difficulty  is  still  to  come.  Tn  the  sanest, 
soberest  judgment,  however,  I  think  the  tliird 
volume  (which  I  have  not  yet  finished)  w-ould  be 
regarded  as  the  difficult  bridge.  I  will  not  send  you 
any  more  MvS.  until  I  can  send  the  whole  of  vol.  iii. 

We  think  tliat  ^Mr  Simpson  lias  conducted  our 
Australian  business  admirably.  I'emembering  that 
but  for  his  judgment  and  consequent  activity  we 
might  have  got  no  pulilication  at  all  in  that  quarter, 
we  may  well  be  content  with  £200. 

Mr  Lewes  has  not  got  the  life  of  Heine,  and  will 
be  niucli  pleased  and  obliged  by  your  gift. 

Major  Lockliart's  lively  letter  gives  one  a  long- 
ing for  the  fresh  breezy  life  and  fine  scenery  it  con- 
jures up.  You  must  let  me  know  when  there  is  a 
book  of  his,  because  when  I  have  done  my  own  I 
sliall  like  to  read  something  else  by  him.  I  got 
niucli  pleasure  out  of  the  two  Ijooks  I  did  read. 
But  when  I  am  writing,  or  only  thinking  of  writ- 
ing, fiction  of  my  own,  I  cannot  risk  the  reading 
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of   other    English    fiction.     I    was    oliliged   to   tell   u-ttm-to 

.Julia  Black- 

Anthouy  TroUope  so,  when  he  sent  me  the  first  part  wood,  istu 

Deo.  1875. 

of  his  '  Prime  Minister,'  though  this  must  seem 
sadly  imgracious  to  those  who  don't  share  my 
susceptibilities. 

Apparently  there  are  wild  reports  about  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  '  Deronda,' — among  the  rest,  that  it 
represents  French  life !  But  that  is  hardly  more 
ridiculous  than  the  supposition  that  after  refusing 
to  go  to  America,  I  should  undertake  to  describe 
society  there  '  It  is  wonderful  how  '  Middlemarch ' 
keeps  afloat  in  people's  minds.  Somebody  told  me 
tliat  Mr  Henry  Sidgwick  said  it  was  a  bold  thing 
to  write  another  book  after  '  Middlemarch ; '  and  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  incalculableness  of 
the  public  reception  in  the  first  instance.  I  think 
I  liave  heard  you  say,  that  the  chief  result  of  your 
ample  experience  has  been  to  convince  y<:)u  of  that 
incalculalileness. 

What  a  blow  for  Miss  Thackeray — the  death  of 
that  sister  to  whom  she  was  so  closely  bound  in 
affection. 

Dee.  25. — After  our  return  from  Wales  in  October  .Tmini:ii, 

ISTO. 

I  gi-ew  better,  and  wrote  with  some  success.  For  the 
last  three  weeks,  however,  I  have  been  suffering  from 
a  cold  and  its  effects  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make 
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Journal,        any  progi-ess.     Meanwhile  tlie  two  first  voliunes  of 

Der.  25, 

1S7S.  '  Daniel  Derouda '  are  in  print,  and  the  first  book 

is  to  be  published  on  February  1st.  I  have  thought 
very  poorly  of  it  myself  throughout,  but  George 
and  the  Blackwoods  are  fuU  of  satisfaction  in  it. 
Each  part  as  I  see  it  before  nie  im  Werclen  seems 
less  likely  to  be  anything  else  than  a  failure ;  but 
I  see  on  looking  back  this  morning — Christmas  Day 
— that  I  really  was  in  worse  liealth  and  suffered 
equal  depression  about  '  Ilomola ; '  and,  so  far  as  I 
liave  recorded,  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of 
'  MidcUemarch.' 

I  have  finished  the  fifth  book,  but  am  not  far  on 
in  the  sixth,  as  I  hoped  to  have  been, — the  oppres- 
sion under  whicli  I  have  been  labouring  haA'ing 
positively  suspended  my  power  of  writing  anytliing 
that  I  coidd  feel  satisfaction  in. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Letter  to       We  liave  just  coine  in  from  Weybridge,  but  are 

John  Black- 
wood, 17th     goiug  to  take  refuge  there  again  on  Monday,  for 

March  1S"6.  „  ■,  i-<.i-  ii 

a  few  days  more  or  fresh  air  and  long,  breezy 
afternoon  walks.  ]Many  thanks  for  your  thought- 
fulness  in  sending  me  the  cheeriag  account  of  sales. 
Mr  Lewes  has  not  heard  any  complaints  of  not 
understanding  Gwendolen,  but  a  strong  partisan- 
ship for  and  agauist  her.  My  correspondence  about 
the  misquotation  of  Tennyson  has  quieted  itself 
siuce  the  tifth  letter.  But  one  gentleman  has 
written  me  a  very  pretty  note,  taxing  me  with 
having  wanted  insight  into  the  technicaUties  of 
Newmarket,  when  I  made  Lush  say — "  I  will  talc 
odds."  He  judges  that  I  should  have  wi-itteu — 
"  I  win  lay  odds."  On  the  other  hand,  another 
expert  contends  that  the  case  is  one  in  which 
Lush  would  be  more  likely  to  say,  "  I  wiU  take 
odds."     What  do  you  think  ?      I  told  my  con-e- 
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spondent  tliat  I  had  a  dread  of  being  righteously  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
pelted   with   mistakes   that   would    make   a   cairn  wood,  ntn 

March  18T6. 

above  me — a  monument  and  a  warning  to  people 
who  write  novels  without  being  omniscient  and 
infallible. 

Mr  Lewes  is  agitating  liiinself  over  a  fifth  read- 
ing of  revise,  Book  Yl.,  and  says  he  finds  it  more 
interesting  than  on  any  former  reading.  It  is 
agi'eeable  to  have  a  home  criticism  of  this  kind ! 
But  I  am  deep  in  the  fourth  volume,  and  cannot 
any  longer  care  about  what  is  past  and  done  for — 
the  passion  of  the  moment  is  as  much  as  I  can 
live  in. 

We  had  beautiful  skies  with  our  cold,  and  only 
now  and  then  a  snow  shower.  It  is  grievous  to 
read  of  the  suffering  elsewhere  from  floods. 

I  am  well  pleased  that  '  Deronda '  touches  you.  Letter  to 

Madame 

I  wanted  you  to  prefer  tlie  chapter  about  Mirah  s  Bo.iichon, 

30th  March 

finding ;  and  I  hope  you  will  also  like  her  history  isro. 
in  Part  III.,  which  has  just  been  published. 

We  want  very  much  to  get  away,  but  I  fear 
we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  start  tiU  the  end  of 
May.  At  present  we  think  of  the  jMaritime  Alps 
as  a  destination  for  the  warm  summer  —  if  we 
have  such  a  season  this  year ;  but  we  shall  wander 
a  little  on  our  way  thitlier,  and  not  feel  bound 
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Letter  to       to  accompllsh  anything  in  particular.     Meanwhile 

Madame 

Bodic-iion,      we  are  hearing  some  nice  music  occasionally ;  and 

30tli  March 

13VC.  we  are  going  to  see  Tennyson's  play,  which  is  to 

be  given  on  the  15th.     The  occasion  will  be  very 
interesting,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  miss  it. 

"We  have  been  getting  a  little  refreshment  from 
two  flights  between  Sundays  to  Weybridge.  But  we 
have  had  the  good  a  little  drained  from  us  by  going 
out  to  dinner  two  days  in  succession.  At  Sir  James 
Paget's  I  was  much  interested  to  find  that  a  gentle- 
looking,  clear-eyed,  neatly  made  man  was  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley ;  and  I  had  some  talk  with  him,  wliich 
quite  confirmed  the  impression  of  him  as  one  of 
those  men  who  liave  a  power  of  command  by  dint 
of  their  sweet  temper,  calm  demeanour,  and  un- 
swerving resolution.  The  next  subject  that  has 
filled  our  chat  lately  has  been  the  Blue  Book  on 
Vivisection,  which  you  would  like  to  look  into. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  reflection  in 
the  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  some  good  points 
have  been  lately  put  in  print,  and  conversation  that 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  if  I  had  time.  Pro- 
fessor Clifibrd  told  us  the  other  Sunday  that  Huxley 
complained  of  his  sufferings  from  "  the  profligate 
lying  of  virtuous  women." 

Journal, 

isTii.  April  12. — On  February  1st  began  the  publication 
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of  '  Deronda,'  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  strong  Jomnai, 

April  12, 

from  the  first,  appears  to  have  increased  with  Book  isre. 
III.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  sent  off'  Book 
VII.  The  success  of  the  work  at  present  is  greater 
than  that  of  '  Middlemarch '  up  to  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  publication.  What  will  be  the  feeliiag 
of  the  public  as  the  story  advances,  I  am  entirely 
doubtful.  The  Jewish  element  seems  to  me  likely 
to  satisfy  nobody.  I  am  in  rather  Ijetter  health — 
having,  perhaps,  profited  by  some  eight  days'  change 
at  Weybridge. 

Your  sympathetic  letter  is  a  welcome  support  to  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

me  in  the  rather  depressed    condition   which  has  wood,  istu 

April  1S76. 

come  upon  me,  from  the  effect,  I  imagine,  of  a  chill 
taken  in  the  sudden  change  from  mildness  to  re- 
newed winter.  You  can  understand  how  trying 
it  is  to  have  a  week  of  incompetence  at  the  present 
statre  of  affairs.  I  am  rather  concerned  to  see  that 
the  part  is  nearly  a  sheet  smaller  than  any  of  the 
other  parts.  But  Books  V.  and  VI.  are  proportion- 
ately thick.  It  seemed  inadmissible  to  add  any- 
thing after  the  scene  with  Gwendolen;  and  to 
stick  anythmg  in  not  necessary  to  development 
between  the  foregoing  chapters,  is  a  form  of 
"  matter  in  the  wrong  place  "  particularly  repulsive 
to  my  authorsliip's  sensibility. 
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People  tell  us  that  tlie  liook  is  enormously  dis- 
cussed, and  I  must  share  with  you  rather  a  neat 
coincidence  which  pleased  us  last  week.  Perhaps 
you  saw  what  Mr  Lewes  told  me  of — namely,  that 
[a  critic]  opined  that  the  scenes  between  Lixsli  and 
Grandcourt  were  not  vraisemblaUe,  —  were  of  the 
imperious  feminine,  not  the  masculine,  character. 
Just  afterwards  Mr  Lewes  was  chatting  with  a 
friend,  who,  without  ha-ving  read  the  [criticism], 
or  liaA-ing  the  suljject  in  the  least  led'  up  to  liy 
Mr  Lewes,  said  that  lie  had  lieen  at  Lady  Walde- 
grave's,  where  the  subject  of  discussion  had  been 
'Deronda';  and  Bernal  Osborne,  delivering  him- 
self on  the  book,  said  that  the  very  best  parts  were 
the  scenes  between  Grandcourt  and  Liish.  Don't 
you  think  that  Bernal  Osborne  has  seen  more  of 
tlie  Grandcourt  and  Lusli  life  tlian  that  critic  has 
seen  ?  But  several  men  of  experience  have  put 
their  fingers  on  those  scenes  as  haraig  surprising 
verisimilitude ;  and  I  naturally  was  peculiarly  anxi- 
ous about  such  testimony,  where  my  construction 
was  f(ninded  on  a  less  direct  knowledge. 

We  are  rather  vexed,  now  it  is  too  late,  that  I 
did  not  carry  out  a  sort  of  incipient  intentioji  to 
expunge  a  motto  from  Walt  "WHiitman  which  1 
inserted  in  Book  IV.     Of  course  the  whole  is  irrev- 
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ocable  liy  this  time;   but  I  should  have  otherwise  Letter  to 

•'  John  Black- 

thought  it  worth   wliile  to  have  a  new  page,  not  wood,  isth 

''  Arlil  1S76. 

because  the  motto  itself  is  objectionable  to  me, — 
it  was  one  of  the  finer  things  which  liad  clung 
to  me  from  among  his  -writings,  —  but  because, 
since  I  quote  so  few  poets,  my  selection  of  a 
motto  from  Walt  "\Miitman  might  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  a  special  admiration,  which  I  am  very 
far  from  feeling.  How  imperfectly  one's  mind 
acts  in  proof-reading!  Mr  Lewes  liad  taken  up 
Book  IV.  yesterday,  to  re-read  it  for  Ins  pleasure 
merely;  and  thongli  he  had  read  it  several  times 
before,  he  never  till  yesterday  made  a  remark 
against  taking  a  motto  from  Walt  Wliitman.  I, 
again,  had  continually  had  an  appetency  towards 
remo^•ing  the  motto,  and  liad  never  carried  it 
out  —  perhaps  from  that  sort  of  flaccidity  which 
comes  over  me  about  what  lias  been  done,  when 
I  am  occupied  with  what  is  hcing  done. 

People  in  their  eagerness  about  my  characters 
are  quite  angry,  it  appears,  when  their  own  ex- 
pectations are  not  fulfilled  —  angiy,  for  example, 
that  Gwendolen  accepts  Grandcom-t,  &c.,  &c. 

One  reader  is  sure  ^that  Mirah  is  going  to  die 
very  soon,  and,  I  suppose,  will  be  disgusted  at  her 
remaining  alive.     Such  are  the  reproaches  to  wliich 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 18th 
Api-il  1870. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  H.  B. 

Stowe,  6th 
May  ISTti. 


I  make  myself  liable.  However,  that  you  seem 
to  share  Mr  Lewes's  strong  feeling  of  Book  VII. 
being  no  falling  off  in  intensity  makes  me  brave. 
Only  endings  are  inevitably  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  any  work  in  which  tliere  is  any  merit  of 
development. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  "  tephillin  "  are  the  small 
leather  bands  or  phylacteries,  inscribed  with  su- 
premely sacred  words,  which  the  Jew  binds  on 
his  arms  and  head  during  prayer. 

Any  periphrasis  which  woukl  be  generally  in- 
telligible would  be  undramatic ;  and  I  don't  much 
like  exjjlanatory  footnotes  in  a  poem  or  story.  But 
I  must  consider  what  I  can  do  to  remedy  the  un- 
intelligibility. 

The  printers  have  sadly  spoiled  the  beautiful 
Greek  name  Kalonymos,  which  was  tlie  name  of 
a  celebrated  family  of  scholarly  Jews,  transplanted 
from  Italy  into  Germany  in  medieval  times.  But 
my  writing  was  m  faidt. 

Your  letter  was  one  of  the  best  cordials  I  could 
have.  Is  there  anything  that  cheers  and  strengthens 
more  than  the  sense  of  another's  worth  and  tender- 
ness ?  And  it  was  that  sense  that  your  letter 
stirred  in  me,  not  only  by  the  words  of  fellowship 
and  encouragement  you  give  directly  to  me,  but  by 
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all  you  tell  me  of  your  own  feeling  under  your  late  Letter  to 
painful  experience.  I  had  felt  it  long  since  I  had  stowe.stu 
heard  of  your  and  the  Professor's  wellbeing ;  but  I 
need  not  say  one  word  to  you  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  not  active  towards  my  distant  friends  except  in 
thought.  I  do  think  of  them,  and  have  a  tenacious 
memory  of  every  little  sign  they  liave  given  me. 
Please  offer  my  reverential  love  to  the  Professor, 
and  tell  liim  I  am  ruthlessly  proud  that  I  kept  him 
out  of  his  Ijed.  I  hope  that  both  you  and  he  will 
continue  to  be  interested  in  my  spiritual  children. 
My  cares  for  them  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we  expect  to  set  out  on  a  Continental 
journey,  as  the  sort  of  relaxation  which  can-ies  one 
most  thoroughly  away  from  studies  and  social 
claiuis.  You  rightly  divine  that  I  am  a  httle  over- 
done, but  my  fatigue  is  due  not  to  any  excess  of 
work  so  mucli  as  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  long 
winter,  which  have  affected  me  severely,  as  they 
have  done  all  delicate  people.  It  is  true  that  some 
nervous  wear,  such  as  you  know  well,  from  the  ex- 
citement of  writing,  may  have  made  me  more  sus- 
ceptible to  knife-Hke  winds  and  sudden  chills. 

Though  you  tenderly  forbade  me  to  write  in 
answer  to  your  letter,  I  like  to  do  it  in  these 
minutes  when  I  happen  to  be  free,  lest  hindrances 


■28i!         Brnwhacks  to  Living  Abroad,     [the  PEIOKY, 
Leturtfl       slioiild  come  in  the  indefinite  future.      I  am  the 

Mrs  H.  B. 

stowe,  6th     liappier  for  tliinking  that  you  will  have  had  this 

May  1876.  .  .  "^  ^ 

little  bit  of  a  letter  to  a.s.sure  you  that  the  sweet 
ram  (jf  your  affection  did  not  fall  on  a  sandy  place. 

I  make  a  delightful  picture  of  your  Hfe  in  your 
orange-grove  —  taken  care  of  by  dear  daughters. 
Climate  enters  into  my  life  ^vith  an  mfiuence  the 
reverse  of  what  I  Hke  to  think  of  in  yours.  Sun- 
light and  sweet  air  make  a  new  creature  of  me. 
But  we  cannot  bear  now  to  exile  ourselves  from  our 
own  country,  which  holds  tlie  roots  of  our  moral 
and  social  life.  One  fears  to  become  selfisli  and 
emotionally  witliered  by  living  abroad,  and  giving 
up  the  numerous  connections  with  feUow-countrj' 
men  and  women  whom  one  can  further  a  little  to- 
wards both  public  and  private  good. 

I  wonder  wliether  }'ou  ever  suffered  much  from 
false  writing  (about  your  biography  and  motives) 
in  the  newspapers.  I  daresay  that  pro-slavery 
prints  did  not  spare  you.  But  I  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  there  was  less  impudent  romancing  about 
you  as  a  citoyennc  of  tlie  States,  tlian  there  appears 
to  be  about  me  as  a  stranger.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
us  English,  who  have  not  spent  any  time  in  the 
United  States,  to  know  the  rank  tliat  is  given  to  the 
various  newspapers ;  and  we  may  make  the  mistake 
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of  si'^iiig  emphasis  to  some  American  journalism  Letter  u. 

Mrs  H.  B. 

which  is  with  you  as  unknown  to  respectable  minds  stowe,  nth 

Miiy  ISTU. 

as  a  low-class  newspaper  with  us. 

WHien  we  come  back  from  our  journeying,  I  shall 
be  interesting  myself  in  the  MS.  and  proofs  of  my 
husband's  third  volume  of  his  "  Problems,"  which 
will  tlien  go  to  press,  and  shall  plunge  myself  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  nervous  tissue,  as  the  Professor 
has  been  douig  into  the  mysteries  of  the  middle 
ages.  I  ]ia\'e  a  cousinship  with  him  in  that  taste — 
but  how  to  find  space  in  one's  life  for  all  the  sub- 
jects that  solicit  one  ?  My  studies  have  lately  kept 
me  away  from  the  track  of  my  husband's  researches, 
and  I  feel  behindhand  in  my  wifely  sympatliies. 
You  know  the  pleasure  of  such  interchange — hus- 
band and  wife  each  keeping  to  tlieir  own  work,  but 
loving  to  have  cognisance  of  the  other's  course. 

God  bless  you,  dear  friend.  Beg  tlie  Professor 
to  accept  my  affectionate  respect,  and  believe  me 
always  yours  with  love. 

June  3. — P)Ook  V.  published  a  week  ago.    Growing  journal, 

IsTt). 

interest  in  the  public,  and  growing  sale,  which  has 
from  the  beginning  exceeded  that  of  '  Middlemarch.' 
The  Jewish  part  apparently  creating  strong  interest. 

rm  p    ^  •         jj        i   •    i  i        •  Letter  tr> 

ihe  useful  "companion,    which  your  lovmg  care  j.w. cross, 
has  had  marked  with  my  initials,  will  go  with  me,  isre. 
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Letter  to       and  be  a  constant  sign  of  the  giver's  precious  affec- 

J.  W.  Cross,  1    •  1  1  T 

3d  June        tiou,  wliich  you  have  expressed  n\  words  such  as  1 

1S76. 

most  vame. 

Even  success  needs  its  consolations.  Wide  effects 
are  rarely  other  than  superficial,  and  would  breed  a 
miserable  scepticism  about  one's  work  if  it  were  not 
now  and  then  for  an  earnest  assurance  such  as  you 
give  me,  that  there  are  lives  in  which  the  work  has 
done  sometliing  "  to  strengthen  the  good  and  miti- 
gate the  e%'il." 

I  am  pursued  to  the  last  witli  some  bodily 
trouble — tliis  week  it  has  been  sore  tliroat.  But 
I  am  emerging,  and  you  may  tliink  of  me  next 
week  as  raising  my  "Ebenezer." 

Love  and  blessings  to  you  all. 

The  manuscript  of  'Daniel  Deronda'  bears 
the  following  inscription : — 
"  To  my  dear  Husband,  George  Henry  Lewes. 
"  Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hojie, 

Desuing  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  lea.st ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  mj-self  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  state 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  ai-ising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings." 
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Jime  10. — We  set  off  on  our  journey,  intending  Journal. 

1ST6. 

to  go  to  San  Martino  Lantosc  in  the  Maritime 
Alps.  But  I  was  ill  at  Aix,  where  the  heat  had 
become  oppressive,  and  we  turned  northwards  after 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Les  Charmettes — stayed  a 
few  days  at  Lausanne,  then  at  Vevey,  where  again 
1  was  ill ;  then  by  Berne  and  Zurich  to  Ragatz, 
where  we  were  both  set  up  sufficiently  to  enjoy 
our  life.  After  Eagatz  to  Heidelberg,  the  Klonthal, 
Sehaffliausen,  St  Blasien  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
then  home  by  Strasburg,  Nancy,  and  Amiens,  arriv- 
ing September  1. 

After  much  travelling,  we  seem  to  have  reached  letter  to 

John  Black- 

the  right  place  for  our  health  and  comfort ;  and  as  wood,  fitii 

July  1876, 

we  hope  to  stay  here  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  I  have  from  Rigati. 
begun  to  entertain  selfish  thoughts  about  you,  and 
the  possibility  of  ha\ang  news  from  you.  Our 
month's  absence  seems  long  to  us  —  tilled  with 
various  scenes  and  various  ailments ;  but  to  you, 
I  daresay,  the  request  for  a  letter  to  tell  us  what 
has  happened  will  seem  to  have  come  before  there 
is  anything  particular  to  tell. 

On  our  arri%dng  at  Aix,  the  effect  of  railway 
travelling  and  heat  on  me  warned  us  to  renounce 
our  jDroject  of  going  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  to 
turn  northward ;  so  after  resting  at  Aix,  we  went 


28G  "  Tlic  Cure "  cd  Bagatz.  [ragatz, 

Letter  to       to  Chaiiib^ry,  jnst  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Les 

John  Black- 
wood, 6th       Charmettes,    and    then    set   our    faces    uortliward, 

July  1S76, 

fioui  Ragatz.  stapng  at  beautiful  Lausanne  and  Vevey  for  a 
week,  and  then  coming  on  by  easy  stages  to  this 
nook  ill  the  moiintains.  In  spite  of  illness  we 
have  had  much  enjoyment  of  the  lovely  scenery 
we  have  been  dwelling  in  ever  since  we  entered 
Savoy,  where  one  gets  what  I  most  delight  in — 
the  combination  of  rich,  well  cultivated  land, 
friendly  to  man,  and  the  grand  outline  and  atmo- 
spheric eftect  of  mountains  near  and  distant. 

This  place  seems  to  be  one  of  the  quietest  baths 
possible.  Such  fashion  as  there  is,  is  of  a  German, 
unimposing  kind ;  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  is 
at  the  twin  hotel  with  this,  is,  I  imagine,  a  much 
quieter  kind  of  eminence  than  a  London  stock- 
broker. At  present  the  company  seems  to  be 
almost  exclusively  Swiss  and  German,  but  all  the 
appliances  for  living  and  carrying  on  the  "  cure " 
are  thoroughly  generous  and  agreeable.  We  rose 
at  five  this  morning,  drank  our  glasses  of  warm 
water,  and  walked  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  then 
breakfasted,  and  from  half -past  eight  to  eleven 
walked  to  Ead  l^fefters  and  back  again,  along  a 
magnificent  ravine  where  the  Taniiiie  boils  down 
beneath  a  tremendous  wall  of  rock,  and  where  it 
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is  interesting  to  see  the  electric  telegi-aph  leaping  Letter  to 

•     1       ■'"''"  Black- 

from  the  summit,  crossmg  the  giut,  and  then  quietly  wood,  etii 
.,.,,.,  .      July  is7(i, 

rimuing  hy  the  roadside  till  it  leaps  upward  again  fromKagatz. 

to  the  opposite  summit. 

You  may  consider  us  as  generally  ill-infunned, 
and  as  ready  to  make  much  of  a  little  news  as  any 
old  pro\dncial  folk  in  the  days  when  the  stage- 
coach brought  a  single  London  paper  to  the  %'illage 
Crown  or  Eed  Lion.  We  have  known. that  Servia 
has  declared  war  against  Turkey  ;  and  that  Harriet 
Martineau  is  dead  as  well  as  George  Sand. 

Our  weather  has  lieen  uniformly  splendid  since 

we  left  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  some  storms, 

which  have  conveniently  laid  the  dust. 

We   reached   home    only   last    night,   and    had  Letter  to 

John  Black- 
scarcely  taken  our  much -needed   dinner  before  a  wood,  aa 

.    ,     Sept.  lS7i), 

parcel  was  brought  in  whieli  proved  to  be  '  Daniel   from  The 

.  Priory. 

Deronda'  in  the  him  liound  volumes,  and  various 
letters,  with  other  "  missiles  " — as  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  once  quite  naively  called  Ms  own  favours 
to  his  correspondents — which  have  at  present  only 
gone  to  swell  a  heap  that  I  mean  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  very  slowly.  Mr  Lewes,  however,  is 
more  eager  than  I,  and  he  has  just  brought  up  to 
me  a  letter  which  has  certainly  gratified  me  more 
than  anything  else  of  the  sort  I  ever  received.     It 
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Letter  to 
Jolm  Black- 
wood, 2d 
Sept.  1876, 
from  The 
Priory. 


is  from  Dr  Hermann  Adler,  the  Chief  Eabbi  here, 
expressing  liis  "warm  appreciation  of  the  fidelity 
with  wliich  some  of  the  best  traits  of  the  Jewish 
character  have  been  depicted  by,"  &c.,  &c.  I  tliink 
this  will  gratify  you. 

We  are  both  the  better  for  our  journey,  and  I 
consider  myself  in  as  good  case  as  I  can  ever 
reasonably  expect.  We  can't  be  made  young  again, 
and  must  not  be  sui'prised  that  infirmities  recur 
in  spite  of  mineral  waters  and  air  3000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  After  Eagatz,  we  stayed  at  Stachel- 
berg  and  Klonthal — two  lovely  places,  where  an 
English  face  is  seldom  seen.  Another  delicious 
spot,  where  the  air  is  fit  for  the  gods  of  Epicurus, 
is  St  Blasien,  in  the  Schwarzwald,  where  also 
we  saw  no  English  or  American  ^^sitors,  except 
such  as  iibernachten  there  and  pass  on.  We 
have  done  exploits  in  walking,  usually  taking  four 
or  five  hours  of  it  daily. 

I  hope  that  you  and  yours  have  kept  well,  and 
have  enjoyed  the  heat  rather  than  suffered  from 
it.  I  confess  myself  glad  to  tlmik  that  this  planet 
has  not  become  hopelessly  chilly.  Draughts  and 
chills  are  my  enemies,  and  but  for  them  I  should 
hardly  ever  be  ailuig. 

The  four  volumes   look  very  handsome  on  the 
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outside.     Please  thaulc  Mr  William  Blackwood  for  I 

many  kiiid  notes  he  wrote  me  in  the  days  of  MS. 
and  proofs — not  one  of  which  I  ever  answered  or 
took  notice  of  except  for  my  own  hehoof. 

"We  got  home  again  List  Friday,  nnich  strengtli-  Letter  to 
ened  liy  onr  joiirne\-,  notwithstanding  vicissitudes.  Bmiichon, 
I  suppose  you  will  not  be  in  town  for  ages  to  come,  is-e."'' ' 
but  I  let  you  know  that  I  am  here  in  case  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me  by  letter — about  "  objects." 

After  leaving  Eagatz  we  still  kept  in  Eastern 
Switzerland,  in  high  valleys  un visited  by  the  Eng- 
lisli ;  and  in  our  homeward  line  of  travel  we  paused 
in  the  Schwarzwald  at  St  Blasien,  which  is  a 
Luft-hur,  all  gi-een  hills  and  pmes  with  their  tops 
as  still  as  if  it  were  the  abode  of  the  sods. 

But  imagine  how  we  enjoy  being  at  home  again 
ill  our  own  chairs,  witli  the  familiar  faces  givuig 
us  smiles  which  are  not  expecting  cliange  in  franc 
pieces ! 

We  are  both  pretty  well,  but  of  course  not  cured 
of  all  infirmities.  Death  is  the  only  physician,  the 
shadow  of  his  valley  the  only  journeying  that  will 
cure  us  of  age  and  the  gathering  fatigue  of  years. 
Still  we  are  thoroughly  lively  and  "  spry." 

I  hope  that  the  hot  summer  has  passed  agree- 
ably for  you,  and  not  been  unfavourable  to  your 

VOL.  III.  T 
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health  or  comfort.     Of  course  a  httle  news  of  you 
will   be  welcome,   even  if   you   don't  particularly 
want  to  say  anything  to  me. 
Letter  ti.  My  blcssiug  on  you  for  your  sweet  letter,  which 

Slad.nmc 

Boiiichoi],      I  count  among  the  blessings  given  to  me.     Yes ; 

2d  Oct. 

1S7I3.  women  can  do  much  for  the  other  women  (and 

men)  to  come.  My  impression  of  the  good  there 
is  in  all  miselfish  efibrts  is  continiially  strength- 
ened. Doubtless  many  a  ship  is  drowned  on 
expeditions  of  discovery  or  rescue,  and  precious 
freights  lie  buried.  But  there  was  the  good  of 
manning  and  fiu'nishing  the  sliip  with  a  gxeat 
purpose  before  it  set  out. 

We  are  going  into  Cambridgesliixe  tliis  week,  and 
are  watching  the  weather  with  private  views.^ 

I'  have  had  some  very  interesting  letters  both 
from  Jews  and  from  Christians  about  'Deronda.' 
Part  of  the  scene  at  the  club  is  translated  into 
Hebrew  in  a  German-Jewish  newspaper.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Christian  (highly  accomplished) 
thanks  me  for  eml)odyuig  the  prmciples  by  which 

J  This  was  a  risit  to  Six-Mile  Bottom,  where  M.  Tui-guenieff,  who 
was  a  very  highly  vahied  friend  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Lewes,  had  come  to 
compare  his  experiences  of  Russian  and  English  sport.  I  reniemljer 
George  Eliot  telling  me  that  she  had  never  met  any  literary  man  whose 
society  she  enjoyed  so  thoronghly  and  so  nnrestrainedly  as  she  did 
that  of  M.  Turguenieir.    They  had  innumerable  bonds  of  sympathy. 
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Christ  wrought  and  will  conquer.     This  is  better  Loiter  to 
than  the  laudation  of  readers  who  cut  the  Ijook  limiiciion, 
up  into  scraps,  and  talk  of  nothing  in  it  but  Gwen-  isro 
dolen.     I  meant  everything  in  the  book  to  be  re- 
lated to  everything  else  there. 

I  quite  enter  into  Miss  Jekyll's  view  of  negative 
beauty.  Life  tends  to  accumulate  "  messes  "  about 
one,  and  it  is  hard  to  rid  one's  self  of  tliem  because 
of  the  associations  attached.  I  get  impatient  some- 
times, and  long,  as  Andrew  Fairservice  would  say, 
to  "kaim  oil'  tlie  lleas"  as  one  does  in  a  cathedral 
spoiled  by  monuments  out  of  keeping  witli  tlie 
pillars  and  walls. 

I  had  felt  it  long  before  you  let  me  have  some  Leiicr  u> 
news  ot  you.  How  could  you  repeat  dehberately  snuti.,  nth 
that  bad  dream  of  your  having  made  yourself 
"  objectionable "  ?  I  will  answer  for  it  that  you 
were  never  objectionable  to  any  creature,  except 
perhaps  to  your  own  self — a  too  modest  and  shrink- 
ing self.  I  trusted  in  your  understanding  last 
spring  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  my  friends 
without  having  to  make  the  effort  of  answering, 
when  answermg  was  not  demanded  for  practical 
purposes.  My  health  was  not  good,  and  I  was  ab- 
sorbed as  to  my  working  power,  though  not  as  to 
my  interest  and  sympathy. 
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Letter  to  You  liavc  bceii  in  my  mind  of  late,  not  only  on 

Mrs  Will. 

Smith,  14th    your  own  account  but  in   afleetionate  association 

Oct.  1S76. 

with  our  clear  Mrs  liuck,  whose  acquaintance  I  owe 
to  you. 

On  my  return  from  abroad  I  found  among  my 
heap  of  letters  a  delightful  one  from  her,  written,  I 
think,  at  the  end  of  June,  as  bright  and  cheerinfr  as 
the  hills  under  the  summer  sky.  And  only  a  day 
or  two  after  we  saw  that  sad  news  in  the  '  Times.' 
I  think  of  her  beautiful,  open  face,  with  the  marks 
of  grief  upon  it.  Why  did  you  write  me  such  a 
brief  letter,  telling  nre  nothing  about  your  own  life  ? 
I  am  a  poor  correspondent,  and  have  to  answer 
many  letters  from  people  less  interesting  to  me 
than  you  are.  Will  you  not  indulge  me  by  writing 
more  to  me  than  you  expect  me  to  write  to  you  ? 
That  would  be  generous.  We  both  came  back  tlie 
better  for  our  three  months'  journeying,  thougli  I 
was  so  ill  after  we  had  got  to  the  south  that  we 
thought  of  returning,  and  went  northward  in  that 
expectiition.  But  Eagatz  set  me  up,  so  far  as  I 
expect  to  be  set  up,  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  our 
fresh  glhnpses  of  Swiss  scenery. 

Mr  Lewes  is  now  printing  his  third  volume  of 
'  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  and  is,  as  usual,  very 
happy  over  Ids  work.     He  shares  my  interest  in 
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everything  that  relates  to  you;  and  be  assured — 
will  you  not  ? — that  such  interest  will  always  be 
warm  in  us.  I  shall  not,  while  I  live,  cease  to  be 
yours  affectionately. 

Oct.  20. — Lookmg  into  accounts  apropos  of  an  jourii:ii, 
offer  from  Blackwood  for  another  ten  years  of  copy- 
right, I  find  that  before  last  Christmas  there  had 
been  distributed  24,577  copies  of  '  Middlemarch.' 

"  Evermore  thanks  "  for  your  last  letter,  fuU  of  Letter  to 

Mrs  H.  B. 

generous  s}Tnpathy  that  can  aftbrd   to  be   frank,  stowe.i  29tii 

Oct.  1S76. 

The  lovely  photogi-aph  of  the  grandson  wQl  be 
carefully  preserved.  It  has  the  sort  of  beauty 
which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  abundant  in  America, 
at  once  roimded  and  delicate  iu  form. 

I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  your 
wish  to  visit  your  son  at  Bonn,  notwithstanding 
that  hea\y  crown  of  years  that  your  dear  Eabbi 
has  to  carry.  If  the  sea  voyage  could  be  borne 
without  much  disturbance,  the  land  journey  might 
be  made  easy  by  taking  it  in  short  stages — the  plan 
we  always  pursue  in  travelling.  You  see,  I  have  an 
interested  motive  in  wisliing  you  to  come  to  Europe 
agaiu,  since  I  can't  go  to  America.  But  I  enter 
thoroughly  into   the  disinclination  to   move  when 

'  This  letter  is  iu  acl;uowleilgmeut  of  a  letter  from  Mrs  Beecher 
gtowe  op  '  Daniel  Derond^.' 
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Letter  t^)       there  are  studies  that  make  each  day  too  short.     If 

Mrs  H.  B. 

stowe,  29th    we   were   nei"hboiu's,  I   should   be   in   danger   of 

Oct.  1S7G.  " 

getting    troublesome    to    the    revered    Orientalist, 
with  all  kinds  of  questions. 

As  to  the  Jewish  element  in  '  Deronda,'  I  ex- 
pected from  first  to  last,  in  writing  it,  that  it  would 
create  much  stronger  resistance,  and  even  repulsion, 
than  it  has  actually  met  with.  But  precisely  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  usual  attitude  of  Christians 
towards  Jews  is — I  hardly  know  whether  to  say 
more  impious  or  more  stupid,  when  Wewed  in  the 
light  of  their  professed  principles,  I  therefore  felt 
urged  to  treat  Jews  with  such  sympathy  and 
understanding  as  my  nature  and  knowledge  could 
attain  to.  Moreover,  not  only  towards  the  Jews, 
but  towards  all  Oriental  peoples  with  whom  we 
English  come  in  contact,  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and 
contemptuous  dictatorialness  is  observable  which 
has  become  a  national  disgrace  to  us.  There  is 
nothing  I  .should  care  more  to  do,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, than  to  rouse  the  imagdnatiou  of  men  and 
women  to  a  vision  of  human  claims  in  those  races 
of  their  fellow-men  who  most  tUfier  from  them  in 
customs  and  beliefs.  But  towards  the  Hebrews  we 
western  peoj)le,  who  have  been  reared  in  Chris- 
tianity,  have    a    peculiar    debt,   and,    whether   we 
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acknowledge  it  or  not,  a  peculiar  thoroughness  of  Letter  to 

Mrs  H.  B. 

fellowship  in  religious  and  moral  sentiment.     Can  stowe,  29th 

,   .  ,  ,.  .  ,  ,  ,        Oct.  1S76. 

anythmg  be  more  aisgu.stmg  than  to  hear  people 
called  "  educated  "  making  small  jokes  about  eating 
ham,  and  showing  themselves  empty  of  any  real 
knowledge  as  to  the  relation  of  their  own  social 
and  religious  life  to  the  liistory  of  the  people  they 
think  themselves  witty  in  insultmg  ?  They  hardly 
know  that  Christ  was  a  Jew.  And  I  find  men, 
educated,  supposing  that  Christ  spoke  Greek.  To 
my  feeling,  this  deadness  to  the  history  which  has 
prepared  half  our  world  for  us,  this  inability  to 
find  interest  in  any  form  of  life  that  is  not  clad 
in  the  same  coat-tails  and  flounces  as  our  own, . 
lies  very  close  to  the  worst  kind  of  irreligion. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  intellectual  nan-owuess — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, the  stupidity — which  is  still  the  average  mark 
of  our  culture. 

Yes,  I  expected  more  a^^ersion  than  I  have 
found.  But  I  was  happily  independent  in  material 
things,  and  felt  no  temptation  to  accommodate  my 
writing  to  any  standard  except  that  of  trying  to  do 
my  best  in  what  seemed  to  me  most  needful  to  be 
done ;  and  I  sum  wp  with  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  I 
Maccabees — "  If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  befits  the       \ 
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Letter tn       subject,  it  IS  what  I  desired;  and  if  I  have  done 

Mrs  H.  B.  ,  T  1  1  •  !. 

stowe,  2i)th    ill,  it  IS  what  I  could  attaia  unto. 

You  are  in  the  middle  of  a  more  glorious 
autumn  than  ours,  but  we,  too,  are  having  now  and 
then  a  little  sunshine  on  the  changing  woods.  I 
hope  that  I  am  right  in  puttmg  the  address  from 
which  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  2oth  September,  so 
that  my  note  may  not  linger  away  from  you,  and 
leave  you  to  imagine  me  iudiflerent  or  negligent. 

Please  ofier  my  reverent  regard  ta  Mr  Stowe. 

We  spent  tliree  months  in  East  Switzerland,  and 
are  the  better  for  it. 

Any  one  who  knows  from  experience  what 
bodily  infirmity  is  —  how  it  spoils  life  even  for 
those  who  have  no  other  trouble — gets  a  little  im- 
patient of  healthy  complainants,  strong  enough  for 
extra  work  and  ignorant  of  indigestion.  I  at  least 
shoidd  be  iaclined  to  scold  the  discontented  young 
people  who  tell  me  in  one  breath  that  they  never 
have  anything  the  matter  with  them,  and  that  life 
is  not  worth  liaATiig — if  I  did  not  remember  my 
own  young  discontent.  It  is  remarkable  to  me 
that  I  have  entii-ely  lost  my  personal  melancholy. 
I  often,  of  course,  have  melancholy  thoughts  about 
the  destinies  of  my  fellow  creatures,  but  I  am  never 
in  that  mood  of  sadness  which  used  to  be  my  fre- 


Letter  to 
Miss  Sara 
Hennell, 
•22(1  Nov. 
1S76. 
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quent  vnsitant  even  in  tlie  midst  of  external  liappi-  r^tt«ito 

Miss  Sara 

ness.    And  this,  notwithstanding  a  very  vivid  sense  nenneii, 

•»dNov. 

that  life  is  declinmg  and  death  close  at  hand.  We  isto. 
are  waiting  with  some  expectation  for  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  Autobiogi-aphy,  which,  I  fancy,  will  lie 
charming  so  far  as  her  younger  and  less  renowned 
life  extends.  All  biography  diminishes  in  interest 
when  the  subject  has  won  celebrity  —  (u-  some 
reputation  that  hardly  comes  up  to  celebrity.  But 
autobiography  at  least  saves  a  man  or  woman  that 
the  \V(ald  is  curious  aljout  from  the  publication  of 
a  string  of  mistakes  called  "  Memoirs."  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  be  a  trio — I  mean  you,  Cara, 
and  I — chatting  together  for  an  hour  as  we  used 
to  do  when  I  had  walked  over  the  hill  to  see  you. 
But  that  pleasure  belongs  to  "  the  days  that  are  no 
more."  Will  you  believe  that  an  accomplished 
man  some  years  ago  said  to  me  that  he  saw  no  place 
for  the  exercise  of  resignation,  when  there  was  no 
personal  divine  will  contemplated  as  ordaining  sor- 
row or  pri\'ation.  He  is  not  yet  aware  that  he  is 
getting  old,  and  needing  that  unembittered  compli- 
ance of  soul  witli  the  inevitable  which  seems  to  me 
a  full  enough  meaning  for  the  word  "  resignation." 

Dec.  1. — Since  we  came  home  at  the  beginning  of  joumai, 

ISTtf. 

September,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  much  repug- 
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Journal,  iiaiice,  Or  else  indifference,  towards  the  Jewish  part 
of '  Deronda,'  and  of  some  hostile  as  well  as  adverse 
reviewing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
the  strongest  expressions  of  interest — some  persons 
adhering  to  tlie  opinion,  started  during  the  early 
numbers,  that  the  l^ook  is  my  best.  Delightful 
letters  have  here  and  there  been  sent  to  me ;  and 
the  sale  both  in  America  and  in  England  has  been 
an  unmistakable  guarantee  that  the  public  has 
been  touched.  Words  of  gratitude  have  come  from 
Jews  and  Jewesses,  and  these  are  certain  signs  that 
I  may  have  contrilnited  my  mite  to  a  good  result. 
The  sale  hitherto  has  exceeded  that  of  '  Middle- 
march,'  as  to  the  £2,  2s.  four-volume  form,  but  we 
do  not  expect  an  equal  success  for  the  guinea 
edition,  which  has  lately  been  issued. 

Dee.  11. — ^Ve  liave  just  bought  a  house  in  Surrey, 
and  think  of  it  as  making  a  serious  change  in  our 
life — namely,  that  we  sliall  finally  settle  there  and 
give  up  town. 

This  was  a  cliarmiiig  liouse — The  Heights, 
Witley,  near  Godalming.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
hill,  overlooking  a  lovely  liit  of  characteristic 
English  scenery.  In  the  foreground  green 
fields,  prettily  tiiul)ered,  undulate  up  to  the 
]ii"h  "round  of  Haslemere  in  front,  with  lUack- 
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down  (where  Tennyson  lives)  on  the  left  hand, 
and  Hmd  Head  on  the  right — "Heights  that 
laugh  with  corn  in  August,  or  lift  the  plough- 
team  against  the  sky  in  September."  Below, 
tlie  white  steam -pennon  flies  along  in  the 
hollow.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  enchanting.  A  land  of  pine-woods 
and  copses,  ^'illage  greens  and  heather-covered 
hUls,  with  the  most  delicious  old  red  or  grey 
brick,  timbered  cottages  nestling  among  creep- 
ing roses  —  the  sober -coloured  tiles  of  their 
roofs,  covered  with  lichen,  offering  a  pei-petual 
harmony  to  the  eye.  The  only  want  in  the 
landscape  is  the  want  of  flowing  water.  About 
the  house  there  are  some  eight  or  nine  acres  of 
pleasure-ground  and  gardens.  It  quite  fulfilled 
all  expectations,  as  regards  beauty  and  conve- 
nience of  situation,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  was  bracing  enough  for  health. 
Dec.  15. — At   the   beginning  of  tliis  week  I  had  Jom-nai, 

1S7C. 

deep  satisfaction  from  reading  in  the  '  Times '  the 
report  of  a  lectiu-e  on  '  Daniel  Deronda,'  delivered  by 
Dr  Hermann  Adler  to  the  Jewish  working  men, — 
a  lecture  showing  much  insight,  and  implying  an 
expectation  of  serious  benefit.  Since  then  I  have 
had  a  delightful  letter  from  the  Jewish  Theological 
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Seminary  at  Breslau,  written  by  an  American  Jew, 
named  Isaacs,  who  excuses  himself  for  expressing 
his  feeling  of  gxatitude  on  reading  'Deronda,'  and 
assures  me  of  his  belief  that  it  has  even  already 
had  an  elevating  effect  on  the  minds  of  some  among 
his  people— predicting  that  the  effect  wiU  spread. 

I  have  also  had  a  request  from  Signor  Barto- 
loiumeo  Aquarone,  of  Siena,  for  leave  to  translate 
'  Eomola,'  and  declaring  that,  as  one  who  has  given 
special  study  to  the  liistory  of  San  Marco,  and  has 
written  a  life  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  he  cares 
that '  Eomola '  should  be  known  to  his  countrymen, 
for  their  good.  Magnificat  anima  viea  !  And  last 
night  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr  Benisch,  editor  of 
the  'Jewish  Clironicle,'  announcing  a  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  an  article  written  by  himself  on 
readmg  'Deronda'  (there  have  long  ago  been  two 
articles  in  the  same  journal  reviewing  the  book), 
and  using  strong  words  as  to  the  effect  the  book 
is  producing.  I  record  these  signs,  tliat  I  may  look 
back  on  them  if  they  come  to  be  confirmed. 

Dec.  31. — We  have  spent  the  Christmas  witli  our 
friends  at  Weybridge,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  I  was  not  well  enough  to  enjoy  greatly  the 
pleasures  tlieir  affection  prepared  f(jr  us. 

Farewell  1876  ! 
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Jan.  1.— The  year  opens  with  public  anxieties,  joumai, 
First,  about  the  threatening  war  in  the  East;  and 
next,  about  the  calamities  consequent  on  the  con- 
tinued rains.  As  to  our  private  life,  all  is  happi- 
ness, perfect  love,  and  undiminished  intellectual 
interest.  G.'s  third  volume  is  about  half-way  in 
print. 

I    don't   know    tliat   I   ever  licard   anybody   use   Letter  to 

1  1  T      •      »i  1 ,»  James  SuUy, 

tlic  word  "meliorist     except  myself.     But  I  begin  latiijaoi. 
to  think  that  there  is  no  good  invention   or  dis- 
covery that  has  not  been  made  by  more  than  one 
person. 

The  only  good  reason  for  referring  to  the 
"source"  would  be,  that  you  found  it  useful  for 
the  doctrine  of  meliorism  to  cite  one  unfashion- 
able confessor  of  it  in  the  face  of  the  fasliionable 
extremes. 

"Wliat  are  we  to  do  about '  Romola '  ?     It  outrht  Letter  to 

o 
...  ,  ...  -  -  Jolm  Black- 

to  range  with  the  cheap  edition  of  my  books —  wood,  aoth 

which,  cxceptis  exciimndis,  is  a  beautiful  edition — 

as  well  as  with  any  handsomer  series  which  the 

world's  affairs  may  encourage  us  to  publish.     The 

only  difficulty  lies  in  the  illustrations  requii-ed  for 

uniformity.     The  illustrations  in  the  other  volumes 

are,  as   Mr  Lewes   says,  not   queerer   than   those 

which  amuse  us  in  Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  with 
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Letter  to       ouG  exccptioii — namely,  that  where  Adain  is  making 

John  Black-  i  ■    i  n  •  i 

woo.i,  soth  love  to  Dinah,  which  really  enrages  me  with  its 
nnctuousness.  I  would  gladly  pay  something  to 
he  rid  of  it.  The  next  worst  is  tliat  of  Adam  in 
the  wood  with  Arthur  Donnithornu.  The  rest  are 
endurable  to  a  mind  well  accustomed  to  resigna- 
tion. And  tlie  vignettes  on  the  title-pages  are 
charming.  But  if  an  illustrator  is  wanted,  I 
know  one  whose  work  is  exquisite — Mrs  Ailing- 
ham. 

This  is  not  a  moment  f(jr  now  ventures,  but  it 
will  take  some  time  to  prepare  '  Eomola.'  I  should 
lilvc  to  see  proofs,  feeling  bound  to  take  care  of  my 
text ;  and  I  have  lately  been  glancing  into  a  book 
on  Italian  things,  wliere  almost  every  citation  I 
alighted  on  was  incorrectly  jirinted.  I  have  just 
read  through  tlie  cheap  edition  of  '  Eomola,'  and 
though  I  have  only  made  a  few  alterations  of  an 
unimportant  kind  —  the  printing  being  unusually 
correct— it  would  be  well  for  me  to  send  this  copy 
to  be  printed  from.  I  think  it  must  be  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  read  the  book  before,  but  there  is  no 
book  of  mine  about  winch  I  more  thoroughly  feel 
that  I  could  swear  by  every  sentence  as  having 
been  written  with  my  best  blood,  such  as  it  is, 
and  with  the  most  ardent  care  for  veracity  of  which 
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mv  nature  is  capable.     It  lia.s  made  uie  often  sob  ll-wci-  to 

•'  '■  John  Black- 

with  a  sort  of  painful  joy  as  I  have  read  the  sen-  wo.hi,  soth 

Jan.  1877. 

tences  wliich  had  faded  from  my  memory.  This 
helps  one  to  Ijear  false  representations  with  pa- 
tience ;  for  I  really  don't  love  any  gentleman  who 
undertakes  to  state  my  opinions  well  enough  to 
desire  that  I  should  find  myself  all  wrong  in  order 
to  justify  his  statement. 

I  wish,  whenever  it  is  expedient,  to  add  "  The 
Lifted  Veil "  and  "  Brother  Jacob,"  and  so  fatten  the 
volume  containing  "SUas  Marner,"  which  would 
thus  become  about  100  pp.  thicker. 

Mr  Lewes  feels  liimself  innocent  of  dialect  in  Letter  to 

William 

general,  and  of  Midland  dialect  in  especial.     Hence  Aiiinfe'iiam, 

stli  March 

I  presume  to  take  your  reference  on  the  subject  is?-. 
as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  me.  I  was  born  and 
bred  in  Warwickshire,  and  heard  the  Leicester- 
shire, North  Staffordsliire,  and  Derbyshire  dialects 
during  visits  made  in  my  childhood  and  youth. 
These  last  are  represented  (mildly)  in  '  Adam 
Bede.'  The  Warwickslaire  talk  is  broader,  and 
has  characteristics  which  it  shares  with  other 
Mercian  districts.  Moreover,  dialect,  lilve  other 
living  things,  tends  to  become  mongi-el,  especially 
in  a  central,  fertile,  and  manufacturing  region, 
attractive  of  migration ;  and   hence   the   Midland 
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Letter  tci       talk  presents  less  interesting  relics  of  elder  grani- 

WilliUMI 

AiiinKiiai.i,     mar  tluin  tlie  more  northerly  dialects. 

Sth  Maif  h 

1877.  Perliaps,  unless  a  poet  has  a  dialect  ringing  in 

his  ears,  so  as  to  shape  liis  metre  and  rhymes 
according  to  it  at  one  jet,  it  is  hetter  to  be  content 
witli  a  few  suggestive  touches ;  and  I  fear  tliat 
the  stupid  public  is  not  half  grateful  for  studies  in 
dialect  beyond  such  suggestions. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes,  which  may  perliaps  be 
■not  unacceptable  to  you  in  the  absence  of  more 
accomplished  aid. 

1.  The  vowel  always  a  double  sound,  the  y  some- 
tunes  present,  sometimes  not;  either  adl  or  yadl. 
Hither  not  heard  except  in  c'moothcr,  addressed  to 
horses. 

2.  Tlwu  never  heard.  In  general,  tlie  2d  person 
singidar  not  used  in  Warwickshire  except  occasion- 
ally to  young  members  of  a  family,  and  then  always 
in  the  form  of  tlice — i.e.,  'ec.  For  the  cmjjhatic  nom- 
inative, yo,  like  the  Lancashire.  For  the  accusa- 
tive, yer,  without  any  sound  of  the  •;•.  The  demon- 
strative those  never  heard  among  the  common 
people  (unless  when  caught  by  infection  from  the 
parson,  &c.)  Self  pronounced  sen.  Tlie  /  never 
heard  in  of,  nor  the  n  in  in. 

3.  Not  year  but  'ear.     On  the  other  hand,  with 
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the    iisual    "  couipeasatioii,"    head    is    pronounced  Letter  to 

William 
yead.  Alliiighani, 

Til  Sth  March 

4.  "  A  gallows  little  chap  as  e  er  ye  see.  is77. 

5.  Here's  to  you,  maaster. 
Saiim  to  yo. 

You  must  read  Harriet  Martineau's  'Autobio-  Letter  to 

Mi's  Bray, 

graphy.     The  account  of  her  chiltUiood  and  early  2othMari;h 

1877. 

youth  is  most  pathetic  and  interestmg ;  but,  as  in 
all  books  of  the  kind,  the  charm  departs  as  the 
life  advances,  and  the  writer  has  to  tell  of  her 
own  triumplis.  One  regrets  continually  that  she 
felt  it  necessary  not  only  to  tell  of  her  intercourse 
with  many  more  or  less  distinguished  persoas — 
which  would  have  been  quite  pleasant  to  everybody 
— but  also  to  pronounce  upon  theh"  eutu'e  merits 
and  demerits,  especially  when,  if  she  had  died  as 
soon  as  she  expected,  these  persons  would  nearly  all 
have  been  li\ing  to  read  her  gratuitous  rudenesses. 
StUl  I  hope  the  book  wUl  do  more  good  tlian  harm. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting  little  stories  in  it  about 
herself  and  others  she  had  told  me  (and  Mr  Atkin- 
son) when  I  was  staying  with  her,  almost  in  the 
very  same  words.  But  they  were  all  the  better 
for  being  told  in  her  silvery  voice.  She  was  a 
charming  talker,  and  a  perfect  lady  in  her  man- 
ners as  a  hostess. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Letter  to 
Mrs  Bray, 
•20tU  Marcli 
1S77. 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
l.Stli  May 
1877. 


Letter  to 
Miss  S:u-a 
Hennell, 
I'llh  May 
1ST7. 


We  are  only  going  to  bivonac  in  our  Sun-ey 
home  for  a  few  months,  to  try  what  alterations  are 
necessary.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  corner  in 
the  autmnn.  We  don't  tliink  of  giving  up  London 
altogether  at  present,  but  we  may  have  to  give  up 
life  before  we  come  to  any  decision  on  that  minor 
point. 

Pray  bring  Madame  Mario  to  see  us  again.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  on  Sunday  the  27th — which  pro- 
bably will  be  our  last  Sunday  in  London — Holmes 
the  violinist  is  coming  to  play,  with  Mrs  Vernon 
Lushington  to  accompany  him.  Don't  mention  to 
any  one  else  that  they  are  coming,  lest  the  aucU- 
ence  should  be  larger  than  he  wishes. 

We  are  working  a  little  too  hard  at  "pleas- 
ure "  just  now.  This  morning  we  are  going  for 
the  tliird  tinie  to  a  Wagner  rehearsal  at  10 
o'clock. 

I  have  not  read,  and  do  not  mean  to  read,  Mrs 
Cliapman's  volume,  so  that  I  can  judge  of  it  only  by 
report.  You  seem  to  me  to  make  a  very  good  case 
for  removing  the  weight  of  blame  from  her  shoul- 
ders, and  transferring  it  to  the  already  burthened 
back  of  Harriet  Martincau.  But  I  confess,  that  the 
more  I  tliink  of  the  book  and  all  connected  witli 
it,  the  more  it  deepens  my  repugnance — or  rather, 


I 
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creates  a  new  repugnance  in  me — to  autobiography,  Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

unless  it  can  be  so  written  as  to  involve  neither  uenncu, 
self-glorincation  nor  impeachment  of  others.  I  like  isv". 
that  the  "He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  should 
have  quite  another  meaning  than  that.  But  liow- 
ever  the  blame  may  be  distributed,  it  remains  a 
grievously  pitial)le  thing  to  me  that  man,  or  woman, 
who  has  cared  about  a  future  life  in  the  minds  of  a 
coming  generation  or  generations,  should  have  de- 
liberately, persistently  mingled  witli  tliat  prospect 
the  ignoble  desii-e  to  perpetuate  personal  animosi- 
ties, wliich  can  never  be  rightly  judged  by  those 
immediately  engaged  in  them.  And  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  according  to  the  witness  of  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  facts  which  she  represents  in  her 
Autobiography,  was  quite  remarkably  apt  to  have 
a  false  view  of  her  relations  with  others.  In  some 
cases  she  gives  a  ridiculously  inaccurate  account 
of  the  tenor  or  bearing  of  correspondence  held 
with  her.  One  would  not  for  a  moment  want 
to  dwell  on  the  weakness  of  a  cliaracter  on  the 
whole  valuable  and  beneficent,  if  it  were  not  made 
needful  by  the  ready  harshness  witli  which  she 
has  inflicted  pain  on  others. 

No ;  I  did  not  agree  with  you  about  the  Byron 
case.      I  understand  by  the  teaching  of  my  own 


308        No  Pity  for  Printed  Bancour.    [the  priory, 
Letter  to       egoisiu — aud  therefore  I  can  sympatliise  with — auy 

Miss  Sara  .      , .      , 

Henneii,       act  of  self-^^ndicating  or  \inchctive  rage  under  the 

15tli  May  .  •       n  , 

1S77.  immediate  infliction  of  what  is  felt  to  be  a  wrong 

or  injustice.  But  I  have  no  s)^npathy  with  self- 
vindication,  or  the  becoming  a  prosy  in  %'indica- 
tion,  deliberately  bought  at  such  a  price  as  that  of 
vitiating  revelations — which  may  even  possibly  be 
false.  To  ^mte  a  letter  in  a  rage  is  very  pardon- 
able— even  a  letter  full  of  gall  and  bitterness,  meant 
as  a  sort  of  poisoned  dagger.  We  poor  mortals  can 
hardly  escape  these  sins  of  passion.  But  I  have  no 
pity  to  spare  for  the  rancour  that  corrects  its  proofs 
and  revises,  and  lays  it  by  chuckling  with  the  sense 
of  its  future  publicity. 

Letter  to  Hardly,  since  I  became  an  author,  have  I  had  a 

Professor 

Kaufm.inn,     deeper  satisfaction — I   may  say,  a  more   heartfelt 

31st  May  .  .  ■  c 

1877.  joy — than  you  have  given  me  m  your  estimate  or 

'  Daniel  Deronda.' 

I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  my  rule,  very  strictly 
observed,  not  to  read  the  criticisms  on  my  writings. 
For  years  I  have  found  tliis  abstinence  necessary  to 
preserve  me  fi-oni  that  discouragement  as  an  artist 
wliich  ill-judged  praise,  no  less  than  ill-judged 
blame,  tends  to  produce  in  me.  For  far  worse 
than  any  verdict  as  to  the  proportion  of  good  and 
evil  ill  our  work,  is  the  painfid  impression  that  we 
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write  for  a  pulilic  which  has  no  discernment  of  good  Letter  to 

Pi-ofessor 
and  evil.  Kaufmann, 

:llst  May 

Certainly  if  I  had  been  asked  to  choose  what  is-7. 
should  be  written  about  my  books,  and  v:ho  should 
write  it,  I  should  have  sketched — well,  not  anythin,n' 
so  good  as  what  you  have  written,  but  an  article 
which  must  be  written  by  a  Jew  who  showed 
not  merely  a  sympatliy  with  tlie  best  aspirations 
of  his  race,  but  a  remarkable  insiglit  into  the 
nature  of  art  and  the  processes  of  the  artistic 
mind. 

Believe  me,  I  should  not  have  cared  to  devour 
even  ardent  praise  if  it  had  not  come  from  one  who 
showed  the  discriminating  sensibility,  the  perfect 
response  to  the  artist's  intention,  which  must  make 
the  fullest,  rarest  joy  to  one  who  works  from  inward 
conviction,  and  not  in  compliance  with  current 
fashions. 

Such  a  response  holds  for  an  author  not  only 
what  is  best  in  "the  life  that  now  is,"  but  the 
promise  of  "  that  which  is  to  come."  I  mean,  that 
the  usual  approximative  narrow  perception  of  what 
one  has  been  intending  and  profoundly  feeling  in 
one's  work,  impresses  one  with  the  sense  that  it 
must  be  poor  perishable  stuff,  without  roots  to  take 
any  lasting  hold  in  the  minds  of  men;  while  any 


Joy  in  Sym^mtluj.  [the  priory, 

Letter  to       instance  of  complete  comprehension  encourages  one 

Professor 

Kaiifmann,     to   liopc   that   the   Creative    prompting    has    fore- 
1S77.  shadowed,  and  will  continue  to  satisfy,  a  need  in 

other  minds. 

Excuse  me  that  I  \vrite  but  imperfectly,  and  per- 
haps dimly,  what  I  have  felt  in  reading  your  article. 
It  has  affected  me  deeply ;  and  though  the  prejudice 
and  ignorant  obtuseness  which  has  met  my  effort 
to  contribute  sometliing  towards  the  ennobling  of 
Judaism  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, aud  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Jewish 
community,  has  never  for  a  moment  made  me 
repent  my  choice,  but  rather  has  been  added 
proof  that  the  effort  was  needed  —  yet  I  confess 
that  I  had  an  unsatisfied  himger  for  certain 
signs  of  sjTiipathetic  discernment,  which  you  only 
have  given. 
;  I  may  mention,  as  one  instance,  your  clear  per- 
ception of  the  relation  between  the  presentation  of 
the  Jewish  elements  and  tliose  of  English  social 
Ufe. 

I  write  under  the  pressure  of  small  hurries.  For 
we  are  just  moving  into  the  country  for  the  summer, 
and  all  tilings  are  in  a  vagrant  condition  around 
me.  But  I  wished  not  to  defer  answering  your 
letter  to  an  uncertain  opportunity. 


I 
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I  am  greatly  indeLted  to  you  for  your  letter.     It  Lftfei-to 

Frederic 

lias  done  sometliiug  towards  rousing  me  from  wliat  Hanison, 

14tli  June 

I  will  uot  call  self-despau",  but  resignation  to  being  istt. 
of  no  use. 

I  wonder  whether  you  at  all  imagine  the  terrible 

pressure  of  disbelief  in  my  own  <    ■?  \  to  speak 

to  the  public,  which  is  apt  with  me  to  make  all  be- 
ginnings of  work  like  a  rowing  against  tide.  Not 
that  I  am  without  more  than  my  fair  ounce  of  self- 
conceit  and  confidence  that  I  know  better  than  the 
critics,  whom  I  don't  take  the  trouble  to  read,  but 
who  seem  to  fill  the  air  as  with  the  smoke  of  bad 
tobacco. 

But  I  win  not  dwell  on  my  antithetic  experien- 
ces. I  only  mention  them  to  show  wliy  your  letter 
has  done  me  a  service,  and  also  to  help  in  the 
explanation  of  my  mental  attitude  towards  your 
requests  or  suggestions. 

1  do  not  rpiitc  understand  whether  you  have  in 
your  mind  any  plan  of  straightway  constructing  a 
liturgy  to  wliich  you  wish  me  to  contribute  in  a 
direct  way.  That  form  of  contribution  would 
hanlly  lie  within  my  powers.  But  your  words  of 
trust  in  me  as  possibly  an  organ  of  feeluigs  which 
have  not  yet  found  their  due  expression,  is  as  likely 
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Incentive  of  Prochiction. 


[■mTLEY, 


Letter  to 
Frederic 
Harrison, 
14th  June 
1877. 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
2d  July 

1ST  7. 


as  any  external  call  could  be  to  prompt  such  per- 
fectly unfettered  productions  as  that  which  you  say 
has  been  found  acceptable. 

I  wasted  some  time,  three  years  ago,  in  writing 
(what  I  do  not  mean  to  j^rint)  a  poetic  dialogue 
embodying,  or  rather  shadowing  very  imperfectly, 
the  actual  contest  of  ideas.  Perhaps  what  you 
have  written  to  me  may  pi'omote  and  influence  a 
different  kind  of  presentation.  At  any  rate,  all  the 
words  of  your  letter  will  lie  Imrne  in  mind,  and 
will  enter  into  my  motives. 

We  are  tolerably  settled  now  in  our  camping, 
experimental  fashion.  Perhaps  l)efore  the  summer 
is  far  advanced,  yon  may  be  in  our  neighbourliood, 
and  come  to  look  at  us.  I  trust  that  Mrs  Harrison 
is  by  tliis  time  in  her  usual  health.  Please  give  my 
love  to  her,  and  believe  me  always,  with  many 
gTateful  memories,  yours  sincerely. 

It  was  a  draught  of  real  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
have  a  letter  written  by  your  own  hand,  and  one  so 
altogether  cheerful.^  I  trust  that  you  will  by-and- 
by  be  able  to  WTite  me  word  of  continued  pro- 
gress. Hardly  any  liit  of  the  kingdom,  I  fancy, 
would  suit  your  taste  better  than  your  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  Land's  End.     You  are  not   fond   of 

'  Madame  Bodichon  had  becu  dangerously  ill. 


I 
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bushy  midland-fasluoned  f3cenery.    We  are  enjoyini;  Letter  to 

Madame 

the  mixture  of  wildness  and  cultui'e  extremely,  and  uwiichon, 

2d  July 

so  far  as  landscape  and  air  go,  we  would  not  choose  isrr. 
a  different  home  from  this.     But  we  have  not  yet 
made  up  our  minds  whether  we  shall   keep   our 
house  or  sell  it. 

Some  London  friends  are  also  occasional  dwellers 
in  these  parts.  The  day  before  yesterday  we  had 
Mr  and  Mrs  Frederic  Harrison,  who-se  parents  have 
a  fine  old  Tudor  house — Sutton.  Place — some  three 
miles  beyond  Guildford.  And  ilo  you  remember 
Edmund  Gurney  ?  He  and  Ids  graccfid  bride 
lunched  with  us  the  other  day.  And  Miss  Thack- 
eray is  maiTied  to-day  to  young  Ritchie.  I  saw 
him  at  Cambridge,  and  felt  that  the  nearly  twenty 
years'  difference  between  them  was  bridged  hope- 
fully by  his  solidity  and  gra^aty.  This  is  one  of 
several  instances  that  I  have  known  of  lately,  show- 
ing that  young  men  with  even  brilliant  advantages 
will  often  choose  as  then-  life's  companion  a  woman 
whose  attractions  are  chiefly  of  the  spiritual  order. 

I  often  see  you  enjoying  your  sunsets  and  the 
wayside  flowers. 

I  hoj)e  that  this  letter  may  be  sent  on  to  you  in  ratter  to 

William 

some  delicious  nook,  where  your  dear  wife  is  by  your  AUingham, 

■26th  Aug. 

side  preparing  to  make  us  all  richer  with  store  of  is77. 
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Letter  to 
William 
AUingham, 
26tll  Aug. 
1S77. 


Letter  to 
Professor 
Kaufniann, 
r2th  Oct. 

1S77. 


new  sketches.  I  almost  fear  that  I  am  implying  un- 
becoming clauns  in  asking  you  to  send  me  a  word  or 
two  of  news  about  your  twofold — nay,  foiu'fold  self. 
But  you  must  excuse  in  me  a  presumption  wliich  is 
simply  a  feeling  of  spii-itual  kinship,  bred  by  reading 
in  the  volume  you  gave  me  before  we  left  town. 

That  tremendous  tramp — "  Life,  Death ;  Life, 
Death  "  ^ — makes  me  care  the  more,  as  age  makes 
it  the  more  audible  to  me,  for  those  younger  ones 
who  are  keeping  step  behind  me. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
you  to  know,  that  your  stirring  article  on  '  Daniel 
Deronda '  is  now  translated  into  English  by  a  son 
of  Professor  Ferrier,  who  was  a  philosopliical  writer 
of  considerable  mark.  It  will  be  issued  in  a  hand- 
somer form  than  that  of  the  pamphlet,  and  will 
appear  withui  this  autumnal  pubhsliing  season, 
Messrs  Blackwood  ha\ing  already  advertised  it. 
"Whenever  a  copy  is  ready,  we  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  it  to  you.  There  is  often  something 
to  be  borne  with  in  reading  one's  own  writmg  in  a 
translation,  )jut  I  hope  that  in  this  case  you  will 
not  be  made  to  wince  severely. 

1  Refers  to  a  poem  by  W.  AUingham,  "  The  General  Chorus,"  with  a 
burden — 

"  Life,  Death ;  Life,  Death  ; 
Such  is  the  song  of  human  breath." 
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lu  waiting  to  send  you  this  news,  I  seem  to  have  Letter  t« 

Pl'ofessor 

deferred    too    long    the   expression  of  my   warm  Kaufnmnn, 

IJth  Oct. 

thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the  He-  is7~. 
brew  translations  of  Lessing  and  the  collection  of 
Hebrew  poems, — a  kindness  wliich  I  felt  myself 
rather  presumptuous  in  asking  for,  since  your 
time  must  be  well  filled  with  more  important 
demands.  Yet  I  must  further  beg  you,  when  you 
have  an  opportunity,  to  assure  Herr  Bacher 
that  I  was  most  gratefully  touclied  by  tlie  sympa- 
thetic verses  with  wliich  he  enriched  the  gift  of 
his  work. 

I  see  by  your  last  letter  tliat  your  Theological 
Seminary  was  to  open  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  so 
that  this  too  retrospective  letter  of  mine  will  reach 
you  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  your  new  duties. 
I  trust  that  this  new  institution  will  be  a  great 
good  to  professor  and  students,  and  that  your  posi- 
tion is  of  a  kind  that  you  contemplate  as  permanent. 
To  teach  the  young  personally  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory  supplement  to  teaching 
the  world  through  books ;  and  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  had  such  a  means  of  lla^^ng  fresh  li\'ing 
spu'itual  children  within  sight. 

One  can  hardly  turn  one's  thought  towards  East- 
ern Europe  just  now  without  a  mingling  of  pain 


316   TJic  Point  of  Vicio  in  "  Stradivarius."  [WITLEY, 
Letter  to       and  dread ;    but  we  mass  together  distant  scenes 

I'rofessor 

Kaufmann,     aud  events  in  an  unreal  way,  and  one  would  like 

litl)  Oct. 

1S77.  to  believe  that  the  present  troubles  will  not  at  any 

time  press  on  you  in  Hungary  with  more  external 
misfortune  tlian  on  us  in  England. 

Mr  Lewes  is  happily  occupied  in  his  psychological 
studies.  We  both  look  forward  to  the  reception  of 
the  work  you  kindly  promised  us,  and  he  begs  me 
to  offer  you  his  best  regards. 

[,ettertotiie       I  Ijjce  to  kuow  that  you  have  lieen  thinkiu"  of 

Hon.  Mrs  ^ 

Ponaonby,      me,  and  tliat  you  care  to  write  to  me ;  and  thoucrh 

ITtli  Oct.  /  _  '  '^ 

1877.  I  will  not  disobey  your  considerate  prohibition  so 

far  as  to  try  to  answer  your  letter  fully,  I  must 
content  my  soul  by  teUing  you  that  we  shall  be 
settleil  in  the  old  place  by  tlie  end  of  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  that  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  then.  There  are  many  subjects  that  I 
shall  liave  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  with  you. 
Let  me  say  now  that  the  passage  quoted  from 
your  friend's  letter  is  one  that  I  am  most  glad  to 
find  falHng  in  with  your  own  attitude  of  mind. 
The  view  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
in  a  little  poem  called  "  Stradivarius,"  which  you 
may  not  have  happened  to  read — - 

"  I  say,  not  God  Himself  can  make  man's  best 
Without  best  men  to  help  Him." 


1877.]  Pity  and  Fairness  requisite.  V  ^^  V 

Aiid  next,  I  think  direct  personal  portraiture —  bcttcrtntiui 

'  '■  Uon.  Mrs 

or   caricature  —  is   a  Ijastard  kind  of   satii-e,  that  Ponsoni.y, 

l"th  Oct. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  think  the  Ijetter  of  because  i877. 
Aristophanes  used  it  in  relation  to  Socrates. 
Do  you  know  that  pretty  story  about  Bishop 
Thirlwall?  Wlien  somebody  wanted  to  bring  to 
him  Forchhammer  as  a  distingui.shed  German 
writer,  he  replied,  " No ;  I  will  ne\er  receive  into 
my  house  the  man  who  justified  the  death  of 
Socrates ! " 

"  Oh  that  we  were  all  of  one  mmd,  and  that  mind 
good ! "  is  an  impossible-to-be-realised  wish,  and  I 
don't  wish  it  at  all  in  its  full  extent.     But  I  think 
it  woidd  be  possible  that  men  should  differ  specu- 
latively as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  yet  be  "  of 
one  mind  "  in  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary 
pain,  in  the  desire  to  do  an  honest  part  towards 
the  general  wellbeing,  which  has  made  a  comfort- 
able nidus  for  themselves,  in  the  resolve  not  to 
sacrifice  another  to  their  own  egoistic  promptings. 
Pity  and  fairness — two  little  words  wliich,  carried 
out,  would  embrace  the  utmost  delicacies  of  the 
moral  life — seem  to  me  not  to  rest  on  an  unverifi- 
able  hypothesis,  but  on  facts  quite  as  irreversible  as 
the  perception  that  a  pyramid  will  not  stand  on  its 
apex. 
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Letter  to 
J.  W.  Cross, 

etii  Nov. 

isrr,  from 
The  Priorv. 


I  am  so  glad  you  have  been  enjoying  Ireland  in 
quiet.  We  love  our  bit  of  country,  and  are  bent  on 
keeping  it  as  a  summer  refuge. 

Ap-opos  of  authorsldp,  I  was  a  little  uneasy  on 
Sunday  because  I  had  seemed  in  the  unmanageable 
cuiTent  of  talk  to  echo  a  too  slight  way  of  speaking 
about  a  gi-eat  poet.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  Amen 
when  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King '  seemed  to  be  judged 
rather  de  Imut  en  has.  I  only  meant  that  I  should 
value  for  my  own  mind  '  In  ]\Ienioriam '  as  the 
cliief  of  the  larger  works ;  and  that  while  I  feel 
exquisite  beauty  in  passages  scattered  through  the 
'  Idylls,'  I  must  judge  some  smaller  wholes  among 
the  lyrics  as  the  works  most  decisive  of  Tennyson's 
liigli  place  among  the  immortals. 

Not  that  my  deliverance  on  this  matter  is  of  any 
moment,  but  that  I  cannot  bear  to  fall  in  with  the 
sickening  fashion  of  people  who  talk  much  about 
writers  whom  they  read  little,  and  pronoimce  on  a 
gi'eat  man's  powers  with  only  half  his  work  in 
theii'  mind,  while  if  they  remembered  the  other 
half,  they  would  find  their  judgments  as  to  his 
limits  flatly  contradicted.  Then,  again,  I  tlmik 
Tennyson's  dramas  such  as  the  world  should  be 
glad  of — and  woidd  be,  if  there  had  been  no  pre- 
judgment that  he  could  not  write  a  drama. 
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Never  angm-  ill  because  you  do  not  heai-  from   Letter  to 

--      .  I.        •  ^''"'*  Peter 

nic.  It  IS,  you  know,  my  profession  not  to  write  Taylor,  loth 
letters.  Happily  1  can  meet  your  kmd  anxiety 
by  contraries.  I  have  for  two  months  and  more 
been  in  lietter  health  than  I  have  known  for  several 
years.  This  pleasant  effect  is  due  to  the  deHcious 
air  of  the  breezy  Surrey  hills ;  and  further,  to  a 
friend's  insistence  on  my  practising  lawn-tennis  as 
a  daily  exercise. 

We  are  in  love  with  our  Surrey  house,  and  only 
regi'et  that  it  hardly  promises  to  be  snug  enough 
for  us  chilly  people  through  tlie  winter,  so  that  we 
dare  not  think  of  doing  without  the  warmer  nest 
in  town. 

Nov.  10. — We  went  to  The  Heights,  Witley,  at  the  Joumui, 

1S77. 

beginning  of  June,  after  a  delightful  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  returned  to  this  old  home  on  the  29th 
October.  We  are  at  last  in  love  with  our  Surrey 
house,  and  mean  to  keep  it.  Tlie  air  and  abundant 
exercise  lia\e  (piite  renovated  my  health,  and  I  am 
in  more  bodily  comfort  than  I  have  known  for 
several  years.  But  my  dear  husband's  condition  is 
less  satisfactory,  his  headaches  still  tormentmg  him. 
Smce  the  year  began  several  little  epochs  have 
marked  themselves.  Blackwood  ofTered  for  another 
ten   years'   copyright   of  my   works,  the  pre\ious 
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Journal,  agreement  for  ten  years  having  expired.  I  de- 
1S77.  '  clined,  choosing  to  have  a  royaUy.  G.'s  third 
vokmie  has  been  well  received,  and  has  sold  satis- 
factorily for  a  book  so  little  in  the  popular  taste. 
A  pleasant  correspondence  has  been  opened  with 
Professor  Kaufmann,  now  Principal  of  the  Jewish 
Tlieological  Seminary  at  Pesth ;  and  his  "Attempt 
at  an  Appreciation  of  '  Daniel  Deronda '  "  has  been 
translated  into  Eughsh  by  young  Ferrier,  son  of 
Professor  Ferrier. 

A  new  Cabinet  Edition  of  my  works,  including 
'Ptomola,'  has  been  decided  on,  and  is  bemg  pre- 
pared ;  and  there  have  been  multiplied  signs  that 
the  spiritual  efi'ect  of  'Deronda'  is  growing.  In 
America  the  book  is  placed  above  all  my  previous 
writings. 

Our  third  little  Hampstead  grand-daughter  has 
been  born,  and  was  cluistened  Saturday  the  3d — 
Elinor. 

Yesterday  Mr  IMacmiUan  came  to  ask  me  if  I 

would   undertake   to  write  the  voliuue  on  Shak- 

speare,  in  a  series  to  be  issued  under  the  title  "  Men 

of  Letters."     I  have  declined. 

Letter  to  Havuig  a  more  seciae  freedom  tlian  1  may  have 

Miss  Sara  ,_.„  i_     ^  ^■\  4-14-T 

Hcnneii,       uext  wcck,  I  Satisfy  my  eagerness  to  tell  you  that  l 

16th  Nov.  ,  .  n  1  C  1-1  1  ,      - 

1S7-.  am  longing  for  the  news  of  you  whicli  you  liave 


wsm 
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accustomed  me  to  trust  in  as  sure  to  come  at  this  Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

time  of  the  year.     You  will  give  me,  wiU  you  not,  Henneii, 

16th  Nov. 

something  more  than  an  affectionate  greetmg  ?  istt. 
You  will  tell  me  how  and  where  you  have  been, 
and  what  is  the  actual  state  of  your  health  and 
spirits — whether  you  can  still  interest  yourself  in 
writing  on  gi-eat  suljjects  without  too  much  fatigue, 
and  what  companionship  is  now  the  most  precious 
to  you  ?  We  returned  from  our  country  home  (with 
which  we  are  much  in  love)  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
month,  lea\-ing  it  earlier  than  we  wished  because  of 
the  need  to  get  workmen  into  it.  Oui  bit  of  Surrey 
has  the  beauties  of  Scotland  wedded  to  those  of 
Warwick,shire.  During  the  last  two  months  of  our 
stay  there,  I  was  conscious  of  more  health  and 
strength  than  I  have  known  for  several  years. 
Imagine  me  playing  at  lawn-tennis  by  the  hour 
together !  The  world  I  live  in  is  chiefly  one  that 
has  grown  around  me  in  these  later  years,  since  we 
have  seen  so  Little  of  each  other.  Doubtless  we  are 
both  greatly  changed  in  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily 
matters,  but  I  think  we  are  vmchanged  in  the 
friendship  foimded  on  early  memories.  I,  for  my 
part,  feel  increasing  gratitude  for  the  cheering  and 
stimulus  your  companionship  gave  me,  and  only 
think  with  pain  that  I  might  have  profited  more 
VOL.  III.  X 
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by  it  if  my  mind  liad  been  more  open  to  good  in- 
fluences. 

jomnai,  JVov.  26. — The  otlier  day  we  saw  in  the  '  Times ' 

1877.  .    ■' 

that  G.'s  name  had  been  proposed  for  the  Eectorship 

of  St  Andrews.     Blackwood  writes  me  that  ui  less 

than  a  month  they  have  sold  off  all  but  400  of  the 

5250  printed  of  '  Deronda ; '  and  in  October  were 

sold  495  of  the  3s.  6d.  edition  of  'Adam  Bede.' 

Our  friend  Dr  AUbutt  came  to  see  us  last  week, 

after  we  had  missed  each  other  for  three  or  four 

years. 

Letter  to  I  have  been  made  rather  unhappy  by  my  hus- 

Mrs  Biu'ne- 

jones,  3d  band's  impulsive  proposal  about  Christmas.  "We 
are  dull  old  persons,  and  your  two  sweet  young- 
ones  ought  to  find  each  Christmas  a  new  bright 
bead  to  string  on  their  memory,  whereas  to  spend 
the  time  with  us  would  be  to  string  on  a  dark 
shrivelled  berry.  They  ought  to  have  a  group  of 
young  creatures  to  be  joyful  with.  Our  own 
cliildren  always  spend  their  Christmas  with  Ger- 
trude's family ;  ami  we  have  usually  taken  our 
sober  merry-making  with  friends  out  of  town.  Ill- 
ness among  these  wiH  break  our  custom  this  year ; 
and  thus  mcin  Mann,  feeling  that  our  Christmas 
was  free,  considered  how  very  much  he  liked  being 
with  you,  omitting  the  other  side  of  the  question — 


Dec.  187 
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naiiiely,  oin*  total  lack  of  means  to  make  a  suitably  Letter  to 
joyous  meeting,  a  real  festival,  for  riiil  and  Mar-  jones.sd 
garet.  I  was  conscious  of  this  lack  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  proposal,  and  the  consciousness  has 
been  pressing  on  me  more  and  more  painfully  ever 
since.  Even  my  husband's  aHectionate  hopefulness 
cannot  withstand  my  melancholy  demonstration. 

So  pray  consider  the  kill -joy  proposition  as 
entirely  retracted,  and  give  us  something  of  your- 
selves only  on  simple  black-letter  days,  when  the 
Herald  Angels  have  not  been  raising  expectations 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  your  misunderstanding  one 
word.  You  know  that  it  is  not  a  little  love  with 
wliich  I  am  yours  ever. 

Your  note  yesterday  gave  me  much  comfort,  and  utter  to 

Till  c  •         .  1         ■  .        ■  J.  W.  Cross, 

1  thank  you  tor  sparmg  the  time  to  write  it.  istu  Dec. 

1S77 

The  world  cannot  seem  quite  the  same  to  me, 
as  long  as  you  are  all  in  anxiety  about  her  who 
is  most  precious  to  you  i— in  immediate  urgent 
anxiety,  that  is.  For  love  is  never  without  its  sha- 
dow of  anxiety.  We  have  tliis  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels. 

Dec.  31. — To-day  I  say  a  final  farewell  to  this  joumai, 
little  book,  which  is  the  only  record  I  have  made 
1  The  Ijeginnmg  of  my  mother's  last  illness. 
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Journal,        of  my  personal  life  for  sixteen  years  and  more.     I 

31st  Dec.  1     1        1     •       1  • 

1S77.  have  often  been  helped,  m  looking  back  in  it,  to 

compare  former  with  actual  states  of  despondency, 
from  bad  health  or  other  apparent  causes.  In  this 
way  a  past  despondency  has  turned  to  present 
hopefulness.  But  of  course,  as  the  years  advance, 
there  is  a  new  rational  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  my  life  may  become  less  fruitful.  The  ditti- 
culty  is  to  decide  how  far  resolution  should  set  in 
the  direction  of  activity,  rather  than  in  the  accept- 
ance of  a  more  negative  state.  Many  conceptions 
of  work  to  be  carried  out  present  themselves,  but 
confidence  in  my  own  fitness  to  complete  them 
worthily  is  all  the  more  wanting,  because  it  is 
reasonable  to  argue  that  I  must  have  already  done 
my  best.  In  fact,  my  mind  is  embarrassed  by  the 
number  and  wide  variety  of  subjects  that  attract 
me,  and  the  enlarging  \asta  that  each  brings  with  it. 

I  shall  record  no  more  in  this  book,  because 
I  am  going  to  keep  a  more  business-like  diary. 
Here  ends  1877. 

Yes,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  dispiriting  European  signs,  that  France  has 
come  so  far  through  her  struggle.  And  no  doubt 
you  are  rejoicing  too  that  London  University  lias 
opened  all  its  degrees  to  women. 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
irth  Jan. 
1S7S. 
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I  thiiik  we  know  no  reading  more  amusing  than  Letter  to 

Madame 

the  '  Times '  just  now.  We  are  deep  among  the  Bixiichon, 
gra\'ities.  I  have  been  reading  aloud  Greens  first  ists. 
vohime  of  Ms  new,  larger  '  History  of  the  English 
People;'  and  tliis  evening  have  begim  Lecky's 
'  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  '— 
in  fact,  we  are  dull  old  fogies,  who  are  ill  informed 
about  anything  that  is  going  on  of  an  amusing 
kind.  On  Monday  we  took  a  youth  to  the  pan- 
tomime, but  I  found  it  a  melancholy  business.  The 
dear  old  story  of  "  Puss  in  Boots  "  was  mis-handled 
ia  an  exasperating  way,  and  every  incident  as  well 
as  pretence  of  a  character  tiu-ued  into  a  motive  for 
the  most  vulgar  kind  of  dancing.  I  came  away 
with  a  headache,  from  which  I  am  only  to-day 
recovered.  It  is  too  cruel  that  one  can't  get 
anything  innocent  as  a  spectacle  for  the  chil- 
dren ! 

Mr  Lewes  sends  Ins  best  love,  but  is  quite  barren 
of  suggestions  about  books  —  buried  in  pink  and 
lilac  periodicals  of  a  physiological  sort,  and  pre- 
occupied with  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  an  arti- 
ficial lar}Tix,  with  wliich  he  talks  very  well. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  phonogi-aph,  wliich  can 
report  gentlemen's  bad  speeches  witli  all  their 
stammering  ? 
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Letter  to  I  like  to  tliiiik  of  you  and  Mrs  Blackwood  taking 

John  Black- 
wood, aiith     your  daughter  to  Eome.     It  will  be  a  deUglitful 

Jan.  187S. 

way  of  revi\ing  memories,  to  mingle  and  compare 
them  with  her  fresh  impressions,  and  in  a  spiritual 
sense  to  have  what  Shakspeare  says  is  tlie  joy  of 
having  offspring — "to  see  your  blood  warm  wliile 
you  feel  it  cold."  I  wish  that  and  all  other  pros- 
pects were  not  marred  by  the  threat  of  widening 
war. 

Last  night  I  finished  reading  Principal  Tulloch's 
small  but  full  volume  on  '  Pascal ' — a  present  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged.  It  is  admirably  fair 
and  dispassionate,  and  I  should  think  will  be  an 
acceptable  piece  of  instruction  to  many  readers. 
The  brief  and  graphic  way  in  wliich  he  has  made 
present  and  inteUigible  the  position  of  the  Port 
Eoyalists,  is  an  example  of  just  what  is  needed  in 
such  a  series  as  the  Foreign  Classics.  But  of  course 
they  are  the  most  fortunate  contributors  who  have 
to  write  about  the  authors  less  commonly  treated 
of,  and  especially  when  they  are  prepared  to  write 
by  an  early  liking  and  long  familiarity — as  in  the 
present  case.  I  have  read  every  line  of  appreciation 
with  interest.  My  first  acquaintance  with  Pascal 
came  from  his  'Pensees'  being  given  to  me,  as  a 
school  prize,  when  I  was  fourteen ;  and  I  am  con- 
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tinually  turning  to  them  now  to  revive  my  sense  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

of  their  deep  though  broken  wisdom.     It  is  a  pity  wood,  aoth 

Jan.  18TS. 

tliat '  La  Bruyere '  cannot  be  done  justice  to  by  any 
merely  English  presentation.  There  is  a  sentence 
of  liis  wliicli  touches  with  the  finest  point  the 
diseased  spot  in  the  literary  culture  of  our  time — 
"  Le  plaisir  de  la  critique  nous  ote  celui  d'etre  vive- 
ment  touches  de  tres  belles  choses."  We  see  that 
our  present  fashions  are  old,  Ijut  there  is  tliis 
difference,  that  they  are  followed  by  a  greater 
multitude. 

You  may  be  sure  I  was  very  much  cheered  by 
your  last  despatch — the  solid,  unmistakable  proof 
that  my  books  are  not  yet  superfluous. 

As  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  "Two  Grenadiers,"  it  Letter  to 

.  Mrs  Burne- 

would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  the  complete  joncs,  23d 

,         .  ~    .  ,     ,.  .  -11     March  1878. 

reduction  of  it  to  symbolism  in  my  own  mind,  and 
my  belief  that  it  really  touches  nobody  now  as 
enthusiasm  for  the  execrable  Napoleon  I.  But  I 
feel  that  the  de\'otiou  of  the  common  soldier  to  his 
leader  (the  sign  for  him  of  hard  duty)  is  the  type 
of  all  higher  devotedness,  and  is  full  of  promise 
to  other  and  better  generations. 

The  royalties  did  themselves  much  credit.^    The  Letter  to 

Mrs  Bray 

Crown  Prince  is  really  a  grand-looking  man,  whose  7th  June 

1878. 
1  Dinner  at  Jlr  Goscben's. 
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Letter  to 
3Irs  Bray, 
7th  June, 
1878. 


name  you  would  ask  for  with  expectation,  if  you 
imagined  him  no  royalty.  He  is  like  a  grand  an- 
tique bust— cordial  and  simple  in  manners  withal, 
shaking  hands,  and  insistmg  that  I  should  let  him 
know  when  we  next  came  to  Berlin,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Professor  Gruppe,  living  au  troisihnc. 
She  is  equally  good-natured  and  unpretending, 
liking  best  to  talk  of  nursing  soldiers,  and  of  what 
her  father's  taste  was  in  literature.  She  opened  the 
talk  by  saying,  "You  know  my  sister  Louise" — 
just  as  any  other  slightly  embarrassed  mortal  might 
have  done.  We  had  a  picked  party  to  dmner — 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lord 
and  Lady  Pdpon,  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  Kinglake  (you 
remember  '  Eothen  '—the  old  gentleman  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine),  Proude,  Mrs  Ponsonby  (Lord  Grey's 
grand-daughter),  and  two  or  three  more  "  illustra- 
tions;" then  a  smaU  detachment  coming  in  after 
dinner.     It  was  really  an  interesting  occasion. 

We  go  to  Oxford  to-morrow  (to  the  Master  of 

Balliol). 

Letter  to  I  hope  we  are  not  wrong  in  hnagining  you  settled 

tfod.linh"   at  Strathtyrum,  with  a  fresh  power  of  enjoying  the 

June  1878.      ^^^  gccnes  after  your  exile,  m  spite  of  the  abstinence 

from  work — tlie  chief  sweetness  of  life.    Mr  Lewes, 

too,  is  under  a  regimen   for  gout,  which  casts  its 
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threatening  shadow  iu  the  form  of  nightly  cramps  Letter  to 

.     .  .  ,     .  ^  John  Black- 

ana  mward  malaise.      He  wants  me  to   tell  jou  wood, 27th 

sometliing  amusing, — a  bit  of  Baboo  Enghsh,  from 
an  Indian  journal  sent  us  by  Lord  Lytton.  Apropos 
of  Sir  6.  Campbell's  rash  statement  that  India  was 
no  good  to  England,  the  acconiphshed  wTiter  says, 
"  But  British  House  of  Commons  stripped  liim  to 
pieces,  and  exposed  his  cui  bono  in  all  its  naked 
liideousness ! "  After  all,  I  think  the  cultivated 
Hindoo,  writing  what  he  calls  English,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  authors  of  leading  articles  on 
this  side  of  the  globe  writing  what  they  call  English 
— accusing  or  laudatory  epithets  and  phrases,  ad- 
justed to  some  dim  standard  of  effect  quite  aloof 
from  any  knowledge  or  beUef  of  then-  own. 

Letter-writing,  I  unagiue,  is  counted  as  "  work  " 
from  wliich  you  must  abstain ;  and  I  scribble  this 
letter  simply  from  the  self-satisfied  notion  that  you 
will  like  to  liear  from  me.  You  see  I  have  asked 
no  questions,  which  are  the  torture-screws  of  cor- 
respondence. Hence  you  have  notliing  to  answer. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  of  an  announcement  that  "  No 
further  bulletins  wiU  be  sent,  Mr  Blackwood  havina 
troue  to  m\i  attain." 

Letter  to 

1  tliought  you  understood  that  I  have  grave  rea-  Mrs  Peter 

Taylor,  IStli 

sous  tor  not  speakmg  on  certam  public  topics.     No  July  isvs. 
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Letter  to       retjuest  from  the  best  fiiend  in  the  world — even 

Mrs  Peter 

Taylor,  istJi   from  my  own  husband  —  ought  to  induce  me  to 
JiUy  isvs. 

speak  wlieu  I  judge  it  my  duty  to  be  sdeut.     If  I 

had  taken  a  contrary  decision,  I  should  not  have 
remained  silent  till  now.  My  function  is  that  of 
the  a'sthetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher — the  rousing 
of  the  nobler  emotions,  which  make  mankind  desire 
the  social  right,  not  the  prescribing  of  special  meas- 
ures, concerning  wMch  the  artistic  mind,  however 
strongly  moved  by  social  sympathy,  is  often  not  the 
best  judge.  It  is  one  tiling  to  feel  keenly  for  one's 
feUow-bemgs ;  another  to  say,  "  Tins  step,  and  this 
alone,  will  be  the  best  to  take  for  the  removal  of 
particular  calamities." 
Letter  to  I  did  hope  that  by  the  time  your  military  evolu- 

John  Black- 
wood, 30th     tions  were  over,  we  might  see  our  way  to  enjoying 

July  ISTS. 

the  kuid  welcome  which  you  and  Mrs  Blackwood 
have  offered  us.  No  expedition  attracts  us  more 
than  the  projected  visit  to  Strathtyrum.  Unhap- 
pily, Air  Lewes  continues  to  be  troubled  and  de- 
pressed by  symptoms  that,  with  the  recollection 
upon  us  of  the  crippling  gout  which  once  followed 
them,  quite  rob  us  of  the  courage  to  leave  home. 
The  journey  and  the  excitement,  which  would  be 
part  of  his  pleasure  if  he  were  tolerably  well,  seem 
to  him  now  dangerous  to  encounter, — and  I  am  not 
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myself  robust  eiiou"li  to  venture  on  a  risk  of  ill-   Letter  to 

■^  _  Jnlm  Black- 

ness to  him,  so  that  I  cannot  supply  the  daring  wood,  sotu 

July  18TS. 

he  needs.  We  begin  to  think  tliat  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  defer  our  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  your 
own  home— so  promising  of  walks  and  talks,  such 
as  we  can  never  have  a  chance  of  in  London — until 
we  have  the  disadvantage  of  counting  ourselves  a 
year  older.  I  am  very  sorry.  But  it  is  better  to 
know  that  you  are  getting  well,  and  we  unable  to 
see  you,  than  to  think  of  you  as  an  invalid,  unable 
to  receive  us.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
good  we  have  —  including  the  peace,  and  tlie 
promise  of  an  abundant  wheat  harvest. 

Please  ask  Mrs  and  Miss  Blackwood  to  accept 
my  best  regards,  and  assure  them  that  I  counted 
much  on  a  longer,  quieter  intercourse  with  them  in 
a  few  sunny  days  away  from  hotels  and  callers. 

Do  not  write  when  writing  seems  a  task.  Other- 
wise you  know  how  well  I  like  to  have  a  letter  from 
you. 

We  have  certainly  to  pay  for  all  our  other  happi-   Letter  to 

William 

ness,  which  is  a  Benjamin's  share,  by  many  small  Blackwood 

1 5th  Aug. 

bodily  miseries.     Mr  Lewes  continues  ailing,  and  I  ists. 
am  keeping  him   company  with  headache.     "  Ee- 
joice,  0  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  antl 
keep  a  reserve  of  strength  for  the  more  evil  days. 
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Letter  to 
William 
Blackwood, 
loth  Aug. 
ISTS. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Bunie- 
Jones,  2iitU 

Aug.  isrs. 


Letter  to 
J.  W.  Cross, 
2tith  Aug. 
1S7S. 


Especially  avoid  breaking  your  ueck  iu  huntiug. 
Mr  Lewes  did  once  try  horseback,  some  years  ago, 
but  found  the  exercise  too  \aolent  for  liiui.  I  think 
a  Highland  sheltie  would  be  the  suitable  nag,  only 
he  is  very  fond  of  walking ;  and  between  that  and 
lawn-tennis  he  tu-es  huuself  sufheiently. 

I  shall  hope  by-and-by  to  hear  more  good  news 
about  your  uncle's  health. 

Shall  you  mind  the  trouble  of  ^vl•iting  me  a  few 
words  of  news  about  you  and  yours  ? — just  to  let 
me  know  how  things  are  with  you,  and  deliver  me 
fi'om  e\'il  dreams. 

"We  have  been  so  aiUug  iu  the  midst  of  our  coun- 
try joys,  that  I  need  to  hear  of  my  friends  being 
well,  as  a  ground  for  cheerfulness — a  bit  of  sugar  in 
the  cup  of  resignation.  Perhaps  this  fine  summer 
has  been  altogether  dehghtful  to  you.  Let  me 
know  tills  good,  and  satisf}'  the  tliirsty  sponge  of 
my  affection.  If  you  object  to  my  phrase,  please  to 
observe  that  it  is  Dantesque — which  will  oblige  you 
to  find  it  admirable. 

You  remember  the  case  of  the  old  woman  of 
whom  her  miirderers  confessed  that  they  had  beaten 
her  to  death,  "  partly  with  crowbars  and  partly  with 
their  fists."  WeU  I  have  been  beaten  into  sileuce 
since  your  kind  letter,  partly  by  \'isitors  and  partly 
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by    contimial   headache.      I    am    a    shade   or   two  Letter  to 

J.  W.  Cross, 

better  tliis  morning,  and  my  soul  has  half  awaked  26tii  Aug. 

1878. 

to  run  its  daily  stage  of  duty.  Happily  I  was 
temporarily  relieved  from  headache  during  our 
friends'  (the  Tom  TroUopes')  visit.  We  took  them 
to  see  Tennyson,  and  they  were  delighted  with  the 
reading  which  he  very  amiably  gave  us.  Then  the 
Du  Mauriers  came  to  dine  with  us  on  the  Thursday, 
and  so  the  time  was  not,  I  liope,  too  langaiid  for 
our  N-isitors. 

Mr  Lewes  continues  to  show  improvement  in 
health,  so  that  the  balance  of  good  is  not  much 
altered  by  my  deficit. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  news  of  you, 
whether  by  post  or  person. 

At  this  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  over 
occasionally  from  Weybridge  on  Sundays.  The 
shadow  of  trouble  was  on  both  our  houses. 
My  mother  was  in  her  last  illness,  and  ]\Ir 
Lewes  was  constantly  ailing,  though  none  of 
us  then  thought  that  he  would  be  taken  first. 
But  the  sharing  of  a  common  anxiety  contrib- 
uted to  make  our  friendsliip  much  more  inti- 
mate. In  our  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Witley,  Mr  Lewes  used  sometimes  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  with  severe   cramping  pains.      I 
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think  he  was  himself  aware  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong,  but  tlie  moment  the  pain  ceased 
the  extraordinary  Ijuoyancy  of  his  spirits  re- 
turned. Nothing  but  death  could  quench  that 
bright  flame.  Even  on  liis  worst  days  he  had 
always  a  good  story  to  teU;  and  I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Witley, 
between  two  bouts  of  pain,  he  sang  through, 
with  gi-eat  hrio,  though  isdthout  much  voice, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tenor  part  in  the 
"  Barber  of  Se\ille  " — George  Ehot  playing  his 
accompaniment,  and  both  of  them  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  fun. 

They  led  a  very  secluded  life  at  Witley — as 
always  in  their  coimtry  retreats — but  enjoyed 
the  society  of  some  of  their  neighbours.  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Holland,  who  lived  next  door ; 
charming  JIrs  Thellusson  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs  C4re^'ille,  who  lived  between  Witley  and 
Godalnung,  were  especial  friends.  The  Tenny- 
sons,  too,  and  the  Du  Mauriers  and  Allinghams, 
were  all  within  easy  ^isiting  distance.  George 
Eliot's  dislike  of  London  hfe  continued  to  in- 
crease with  the  increasing  nimiber  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  consequent  demands  on  time. 
The  Sunday  receptions,  confined  to  a  small  num- 
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ber  of  intimate  friends  in  1867,  had  gradually 
extended  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
esting people. 

These  receptions  have  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described,  that  tliey  luivo  hitherto  occupied 
rather  a  disproportionate  place  in  tlie  prevalent 
conception  of  George  Eliot's  life.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  tliat  tliere  is  very  little  allusion  to 
them  in  the  letters ;  liut  owing  to  the  seclusion 
of  her  life,  it  happened  that  the  large  majority 
of  people,  who  knew  George  Eliot  as  an  author, 
never  met  her  elsewhere.  Her  salon  was  im- 
portant as  a  meeting -place  for  many  friends 
whom  she  cared  greatly  to  see,  but  it  was  not 
otherwise  important  in  lier  own  life  —  for  she 
was  eminently  not  a  typical  mistress  of  a  salon. 
It  was  difficult  for  her,  mentally,  to  move  from 
one  person  to  another.  Playing  around  many 
disconnected  subjects,  in  talk,  neither  interested 
her  nor  amused  her  niueli.  She  took  things  too 
seriously,  and  seldom  found  tlie  effort  of  enter- 
taining compensated  by  the  gain.  Fortunately 
Mr  Lewes  supplied  any  quaUties  lacking  in 
the  hostess.  A  brilliant  talker,  a  delightful 
raconteur,  versatile,  fuU  of  resource  in  the  dif- 
ficulties of  amalgamating   diverse  groups,  and 
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bridging  over  awk%vard  pauses — he  managed  to 
secure  for  these  gatherings  most  of  the  social 
success  wliich  they  obtained.  Many  of  the 
reunions  were  exceedingly  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting, especially  when  they  were  not  too 
crowded,  when  general  conversation  could  be 
maintained.  But  the  larger  the  company  grew, 
the  more  difficult  it  was  to  manage,  for  the  Eng- 
lish character  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  salon.  There  is  a  fatal 
tendency  to  break  up  into  small  groups. 

The  entertainment  at  The  Priory  was  fre- 
quently varied  by  music  when  any  good  perfor- 
mer happened  to  be  present.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  -visitors  dehghted  chiefly 
to  come  for  the  chance  of  a  few  words  with 
George  Eliot  alone.  ~\Mien  the  drawing-room 
door  opened,  a  first  glance  revealed  her  always 
in  the  same  low  arm-chair  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  fire.  On  entering,  a  A-isitor's  eye  was  at 
once  arrested  by  the  massive  head.  The  abmi- 
dant  hair,  streaked  with  grey  now,  was  draped 
with  lace,  arranged  mantilla-fashion,  coming  to 
a  point  at  the  top  of  the  forehead.  If  she  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  her  body  was  usually 
bent  forward  with  eager,  anxious  desire  to  get 
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as  close  as  possible  to  the  person  with  whom 
she  talked.  She  had  a  great  dislike  to  raising 
her  voice,  and  often  became  so  wholly  absorbed 
in  conversation,  that  tlie  announcement  of  an 
incoming  visitor  sometimes  failed  to  attract  her 
attention ;  but  the  moment  the  eyes  were  lifted 
up,  and  recognised  a  friend,  they  smiled  a  rare 
welcome — sincere,  cordial,  grave, — a  welcome 
that  was  felt  to  come  straight  from  the  heart. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  witli  only  one  or  two 
guests,  tlie  talk  was  always  general  and  delight- 
ful. Mr  Lewes  was  quite  as  good  in  a  company 
of  three  as  in  a  company  of  thirty.  In  fact,  he 
was  better,  for  his  verve  was  not  in  the  least 
dependent  on  tlie  number  of  his  audience,  and 
the  tlow  was  less  interrupted.  Conversation 
was  no  eflbrt  to  him :  nor  was  it  to  her,  so  long 
as  the  numbers  engaged  were  not  too  many, 
and  the  topics  were  interesting  enough  to  sus- 
tain discussion.  But  her  talk,  I  think,  was 
always  most  enjoyable  a  dcmi:.  It  was  not 
produced  for  effect,  nor  from  tlie  lip,  but 
welled  up  from  a  heart  and  mind  intent  on  the 
one  person  with  whom  she  happened  to  be 
speaking.  She  was  never  weary  of  giving  of 
her  best,  so  far  as  the  wish  to  give  was  con- 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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cerned.  In  addition  to  the  Sundays  "  at  liome," 
the  Priory  dooi-s  were  open  to  a  small  circle 
of  very  intimate  friends  on  other  days  of  the 
week.  Of  evening  entertainments  there  were 
very  few,  I  think,  after  1870.  I  remember  some 
charmin"  little  dinners — never  exceeding  six 
persons ;  and  one  notable  evening  when  the 
Poet  Laureate  read  aloud  "  Maud,"  "  The  North- 
ern Farmer,"  and  parts  of  other  poems.  It  was 
very  interesting  on  tliis  occasion  to  see  the  two 
most  widely  known  representatives  of  contem- 
porary English  literature  sitting  side  by  side. 

George  Eliot  would  have  enjoyed  much  in 
her  London  life  if  she  had  been  stronger  ui 
health ;  but  with  lier  susceptible  organisation, 
the  atmosphere  oppressed  her  both  physically 
and  mentally.  She  always  rejoiced  in  escaping 
to  the  country. 

The  autumn    days    were  beginning  to  close 

in  now  on  the  beautiful  Surrey  landscape,  not 

without  some  dim  half-recognised  presage  to  her 

anxious  mind  of  impending  trouble. 

Letter  to       I   am   not  inclined  to   let   you    rest    any   longer 

John  Black-  .   ,  ,  .  ,  « 

wooii,  24tii  witliout  asking  you  to  send  me  some  account  oi 
yourself,  for  it  is  long  since  I  got  my  last  news 
from  Edinburgh.     I  should  like  to  know  that  you 
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have   contiuued  to  gather  strengtli,  and  tliat  you  Letter  to 

.  .,  .  .       .  John  Black- 

Jiave  all  been  consequently  more  and  more  enjoying  wood,  24th 
your  life  at  Strathtyrum.  It  is  an  ugly  theory  that 
happiness  wants  the  contrast  of  illness  and  anxiety, 
but  I  know  that  Mrs  Blackwood  must  have  a  new 
comfort  in  seeing  you  once  more  with  your  usual 
strength. 

"We  have  had  "  a  bad  time  "  in  point  of  health  ; 
and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  we  have  both  been 
feeling  a  little  better.  The  fault  is  all  in  our  own 
frames,  not  in  our  air  or  other  circumstances ;  for 
we  like  our  house  and  neighbourhood  better  and 
better.  The  general  testimony  and  all  other  argu- 
ments are  in  favour  of  this  district  being  thoroughly 
healthy.  But  we  botli  look  very  haggard  in  the 
midst  of  our  blessings. 

Are  you  not  disturbed  by  yesterday's  Indian 
news  ?  One's  hopes  for  the  world's  getting  a  little 
rest  from  war  are  continually  checked.  Every  day, 
after  readmg  the  '  Tunes,'  I  feel  as  if  all  one's  writ- 
ing were  miserably  trivial  stuff  in  the  presence  of 
tliis  daily  history.  Do  you  think  there  are  persons 
who  admire  Eussia's  "  mission  "  in  Asia  as  they  did 
the  mission  m  Europe  ? 

Please  write  me  anything  that  comes  easily  to 
the  end  of  your  pen,  and  make  your  world  seem 
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nearer  to  me.     Good  Mr  Simpson,  I  liope,  lets  you 
know  that  he  is  prospering  in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure 
without  work — which  seems  a  strange  paradox  in 
association  with  my  idea  of  liim. 
Letter  to  The  days  pass  by  without  my  finding  time  to 

Madame 

Bodichon,      tell  you  what  I  want  to  tell  you — how  delighted  I 

15th  Oct. 

187S.  was  to  have  a  good  account  of  you.     But  every 

bright  day — and  we  have  had  many  such — has 
made  me  think  the  more  of  you,  and  hope  that  you 
were  drawing  in  strength  from  the  clear  sweet  air. 
I  miss  so  much  the  hope  that  I  used  always  to  have 
of  seeing  you  in  London,  and  talking  over  every- 
thing just  as  we  used  to  do — in  tlie  way  tliat  will 
never  exactly  come  with  any  one  else.  How  un- 
speakably the  lengthening  of  memories  in  common 
endears  our  old  friends !  The  new  are  compara- 
tively foreigners,  with  whom  one's  talk  is  hemmed 
in  by  mutual  ignorance.  The  one  cannot  express, 
the  other  cannot  divine. 

We  are  intensely  happy  in  our  bit  of  country — 
as  happy  as  the  cloudy  aspect  of  public  affairs  will 
allow  any  one  who  cares  for  them  to  be,  with  tlie 
daily  reading  of  the  '  Times.' 

A  neighbour  of  ours  was  reciting  to  me  yester- 
day some  delicious  bits  of  dialogue  with  a  quaint 
Surrey  woman — e.r/.,  "  Oh  ma'am,  what  I  have  gone 
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tlu'Oiigh  with  my  husband.  He  is  so  uneddicated 
— he  never  had  a  tail-coat  in  his  life ! " 

Wlien  Mr  Lewes  sent  you  my  IMS.'  the  other  Letter  to 

John  Black* 

mornmg,  he  was  in  that  state  of  exliilarated  activ-  wood,  23a 

Nov.  1S78, 

ity  wliich  often  comes  with  the  sense  of  ease  after  from  The 

Priory. 

an  attack  of  illness  which  had  been  very  painful. 
In  the  afternoon  he  imprudently  drove  out,  and  un- 
dertook, with  his  usual  eagerness,  to  get  through 
numerous  details  of  business,  over-fatigued  laimself, 
and  took  cold.  The  effect  has  been  a  sad  amount 
of  suflering  from  feverishness  and  headache,  and  I 
have  been  in  deep  anxiety — am  still  very  unhappy, 
and  only  comforted  by  Sir  James  Paget's  assurances 
that  the  actual  trouble  wiU  be  soon  allayed. 

I  have  been  telling  tlie  patient  about  your  letter 
and  suggestion  that  he  sliould  send  a  form  of  slip 
as  advertisement  for  the  Magazine.  He  says — and 
the  answer  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  premed- 
itation with  him — that  it  will  be  better  not  to 
announce  the  book  in  this  way  at  once — "  the 
Americans  and  Germans  will  be  down  on  us."  I 
cannot  question  him  further  at  present,  but  I  ha^■e 
no  doubt  he  has  been  thinking  about  the  matter, 
and  we  must  not  cross  his  wish  in  any  way. 

I  have  thought  that  a  good  form  of  advertise- 

'  '  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such." 
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Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 2M 

Nov.  is;s, 

from  The 
Priory. 


Letter  to 

Miss  Sara 

Hennell, 

Sunday 

evening, 

24th  Xov. 

1S7S. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 2oth 

Nov.  is:s. 


ment,  to  save  people  from  disappointment  in  a  book 
of  mine  not  being  a  story,  would  be  to  print  the  list 
of  contents,  which,  with  the  title,  would  give  all  but 
the  very  stupid  a  notion  to  what  form  of  writiug 
the  work  belongs.  But  this  is  a  later  considera- 
tion.   I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  the  opening. 

For  the  last  week  I  have  been  in  deep  trouble. 
Jlr  Lewes  has  been  alarmingly  ill.  To-day  Sir 
James  Paget  and  Dr  Quain  pronounce  liim  ia  all 
respects  better,  and  I  am  for  the  first  time  com- 
forted. You  will  not  wonder  now  at  my  silence. 
Thanks  for  your  affectionate  remembrances. 

Mr  Lewes  continues  sadly  ill,  and  I  am  absorbed 
in  nursing  him.  AMien  he  wrote  about  Parliament 
meeting,  he  was  thinking  that  it  would  be  called 
together  at  the  usual  time — perhaps  February.  The 
book  can  be  deferred  without  miscliief.  I  wish  to 
add  a  good  deal,  but  of  course  I  can  finish  nothing 
now,  until  Mr  Lewes  is  better.  The  doctors  pro- 
noimced  him  in  every  respect  better  yesterday,  and 
he  had  a  quiet  night,  but  since  5  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing he  has  had  a  recurrence  of  trouble.  You  can 
feel  for  liim  and  me,  ha\Tng  so  lately  known  what 
severe  illness  is. 


Mr  Lewes  died  on  the  28th  November  1878. 
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SUMMARY. 
MARCH   187G  TO   NOVEMBER  1878. 

Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Visit  to  Weybridge — '  Daniel 
Deronda' — Letter  to  Madame  Bodicbon — Meets  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley — Vivisection — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Public 
discussion  of  'Deronda' — Motto  from  Walt  Wliitman — In- 
scription on  the  MS.  of  '  Deronda ' — Letter  to  Mrs  Stowe — 
Thanks  for  synipatliy — Drawbacks  to  going  too  much  abroad 
— Mr  Lewes's  "Problems" — Letter  to  J.  W.  Cross  on  the  effect 
of  her  writing — Three  months'  tiip  to  Continent — Letter  to 
John  Blackwood — Visit  to  Chamb(iry  and  Les  Charmettes 
— Lausanne  and  Vevey — Ragatz — Return  to  London — Letter 
to  John  Blackwood — Dr  Hermann  Adler — Letter  to  Madame 
Bodicbon — St  Blasien — Women's  work — Visit  to  Six-Mile 
Bottom — Meets  Turguenieil' — Jewish  appreciation  of  '  De- 
ronda'— Letter  to  Mrs  William  Smith — Mrs  Ruck — Letter 
to  Mrs  Stowe — Jewish  element  in  '  Deronda ' — Letter  to 
Miss  Hennell — Miss  Martineau's  Autobiography,  and  bio- 
graphy in  general — Resignation — Gratitude  of  Jews  for 
'  Deronda ' — Purchase  of  bouse  at  Witley,  near  Godalming 
— Dr  Hermann  Adler's  lectures  on  '  Daniel  Deronda ' — Ap- 
plication to  translate  '  Romola '  into  Italian — Christmas  at 
Weybridge — Opening  of  year  1877 — Letter  to  James  SuUy 
— The  word  "  meliorism  " — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Il- 
lustrations of  cheap  editions — 'Romola' — Letter  to  William 
Allingham — Warwickshire  dialect — Letter  to  Mrs  Bray — 
Harriet  Martineau's  '  Autobiograpliy ' — Letter  to  Madame 
Bodichon— Holmes  and  Mrs  Vernon  Lusbington  playing — 
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Letter  to  Miss  Heimell — Mrs  Cliapman  on  Harriet  Martiaeau 
— Mrs  Stowe  and  the  Byron  case — Letter  to  Professor  Kauf- 
mann — Gratitude  for  lii.s  estimate  of  '  Deronda ' — Letter  to 
F.  Harrison — Sympathy  incentive  to  production — Letter  to 
Madame  Bodichon — Miss  Thackeraj-'s  marriage — Letter  to 
W.  Allingham  on  his  poems — Letter  to  Professor  Kaufmann 
— Translation  of  his  article  by  Mr  Ferrier — Letter  to  Mrs 
Ponsonby — Reference  to  "  Stradivarius  " — Pity  and  fairness 
— Letter  to  J.  W.  Cross — Appreciation  of  Tennyson's  poems 
and  dramas — Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Improvement  in 
health  at  Witley  —  Proposal  to  write  on  Shakspeare  for 
"  Men  of  Letters  "  series — Letter  to  Miss  Hennell — Gain  of 
health  and  strength  at  Witley — Letter  to  Mrs  Bivrne- Jones — 
Christmas  plans — Farewell  to  Journal  and  to  year  1877 — 
Letter  to  Madame  Bodichon  —  State  of  France  —  London 
University  opening  degrees  to  women  —  Reading  Green's 
'  History  of  the  English  People '  and  Lecky  —  The  phono- 
graph— Letter  to  John  Blackwood — 'Pascal' — 'La  Bruyere' 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Bume- Jones  on  the  "Two  Grenadiers" — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Bray — Meeting  with  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Germany  at  Mr  Goschen's — Visit  to  Oxford  to  the 
Master  of  Balliol — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Indian  story 
of  Lord  Lytton's — Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Function  the 
festhetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher — Letter  to  John  Black- 
wood— Mr  Lewes's  ill  health — Letter  to  William  Blackwood 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Bume-Jones  complaining  of  health — Letter 
to  J.  W.  Cross — Mr  Lewes's  continued  Ulness — Life  at  Wit- 
ley— Effect  of  receptions  at  The  Priory — Description  of  re- 
ceptions— Letter  to  John  Blackwood — Complaining  of  health 
— Letter  to  Madame  Bodichon  —  Delight  in  old  friends — 
Letters  to  John  Blackwood — MS.  of  '  Theophrastns  Such ' 
— Mr  Lewes's  last  illness — Postponement  of  publication  of 
'  Theophrastus ' — Mr  Lewes's  death. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

For  many  weeks  after  Mr  Lewes's  death,  George 
Eliot  saw  no  one  except  Mr  Charles  Lewes,  and 
the  very  few  persons  she  was  obliged  to  receive 
on  necessary  business.  She  read  no  letters,  and 
wrote  none,  but  at  once  began  to  occupy  herself 
busily  witli  Mr  Lewes's  unfinished  MSS.,  of 
which  work  JMr  Charles  Lewes  was  able  to 
assist  her  in  the  arrangement.  The  only  entry 
in  her  diary  on  the  1st  January  1879  is,  "  Here 
I  and  sorrow  sit."  At  the  end  of  two  months 
this  desolation  had  told  terribly  on  her  health 
and  spirits ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  January  slie 
was  greatly  comforted  by  a  visit  from  Sir  James 
Paget — a  friend  for  wliom  she  had  always  had 
the  highest  and  most  cordial  regard  during  the 
many  years  she  had  known  him.  Meantime 
she  had  begun  to  write  a  few  short  notes,  and 
she  mentions  in  her  journal  of  I'd  January,  "  A 
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Londy  Days. 


[the  prioky, 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bcxjichon, 
7th  Jan. 
IST'.i. 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 13th 
Jan.  1S79. 


kind  letter  from  Professor  Michael  Poster   of 
Cambridge,  offering  to  help  me  on  any  physio- 
logical pomt ; "  and  on  the  19th  January,  "  Pai- 
minating  on  the  founding  of  some  educational 
instrumentality  as  a  memorial  to  be  called  by 
his  name."     There  are  the  following  letters  in 
January  and  February. 
I  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  but  I  am 
a  bruised  creature,  and  shrink  even  from  the  ten- 
derest  touch.     As  soon  as  I  feel  able  to  see  any- 
body I  will  see  you.   Please  give  ray  love  to  Bessie,^ 
and  thank  her  for  me — I  mean  for  her  sweet  letter. 
I  was  a  long  while  before  I  read  any  letters,  but  tell 
her  I  shall  read  hers  again  and  again. 

It  was  a  long  wltile  before  I  read  any  letters,  and 
as  yet  I  have  written  none,  except  such  as  business 
required  of  me.  You  will  believe  that  tliis  has 
not  been  for  want  of  gi-atitude  to  all  my  friends 
for  their  goodness  to  me.  I  can  trust  to  your 
understanding  of  a  sori-ow  which  has  broken  my 
life.  I  write  now  because  I  ought  not  to  allow  any 
disproportionate  expense  to  be  incurred  about  my 
printed  sheets. 

To  me,  now,  the  writing  seems  all  trivial  stuff;  but 
since  he  wished  it  to  be  printed,  and  you  seem  to 
I  MaiLime  Belloc. 
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concur,  I  will  correct  the  sheets  (if  you  will  send  me  Letter  to 

John  Black- 

the  remainder)  gradually  as  I  am  able,  and  they  can  wood,  istii 

Jan.  1879. 

be  struck  off  and  laid  by  for  a  future  time.  I  submit 
this  proposition  to  your  judgment,  not  knowing  what 
may  be  most  expedient  for  your  printing-office. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  kind  words. 

Some  time,  if  I  live,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you —  Letter  to 

J.  W.  Cross, 

perliaps  sooner  than   any  one   else — but   not  yet.  22dJan. 

1S"9. 

Life  seems  to  get  harder  instead  of  easier. 

When  I  said  "  some  time  "  I  meant  still  a  distant  Letter  to 

J.  W.  Cross, 

time.     I  want  to  live  a  little  time,  that  I  may  do  notu  Jan. 

1S79. 

certain  things  for  his  sake.  So  I  try  to  keep  up  my 
strength,  and  I  work  as  much  as  I  can  to  save  my 
mind  from  imbecility.  But  that  is  all  at  present. 
I  can  go  through  anything  tliat  is  mere  business. 
But  what  used  to  be  joy  is  joy  no  longer,  and  what 
is  pain  is  easier  because  he  has  not  to  bear  it. 

I  bless  my  friends  for  all  their  goodness  to  me. 
Please  say  so  to  all  of  them  that  you  know,  espe- 
cially Mr  Hall.  Tell  him  I  have  read  liis  letter 
again  and  again. 

If  you  feel  prompted  to  say  anytliiiig,  write  it  to 
me. 

Do  not  believe  that  your  love  is  lost  upon  me,  Letter  to 

Mrs  Burne- 

dear.     I  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  and  jones,  4th 

Feb.  1S79. 

keep  every  sign  of  it  in  my  memory. 
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Letter  to 
Madame 
BocUclion, 
6th  Feb. 
1S79. 


Letter  to 
J.  W.  Cross, 
7th  Feb. 
1S79. 


I  have  been  rather  ill  lately,  but  my  head  is 
clearer  tliis  morning.  The  world's  winter  is  going, 
I  hope,  bnt  my  everlasting  winter  lias  set  in.  You 
know  that,  and  will  be  patient  with  me. 

Bless  you  for  your  loving  thought.  But  for  all 
reasons,  bodily  and  mental,  I  am  unable  to  move. 
I  am  entirely  occupied  with  Iris  manuscripts,  and 
must  be  on  this  spot  among  all  the  books.  Then, 
I  am  in  a  very  ailing  condition  of  body — cannot 
count  on  myself  from  day  to  day- — and  am  not  fit 
to  undertake  any  sort  of  journey.  I  have  never 
yet  been  outside  the  gate.  Even  if  I  were  other- 
wise able,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  out  of  siglit  of  the 
things  he  used  and  looked  on. 

Bless  you  once  more.  If  I  could  go  away  with 
anybody,  I  could  go  away  witli  you. 

1  do  need  your  affection.  Every  sign  of  care  for 
me  from  tlie  beings  I  respect  and  love,  is  a  lielp 
to  me.  In  a  week  or  two  I  think  I  shall  want  to 
see  you.  Sometimes,  even  now,  I  have  a  lonaing, 
but  it  is  immediately  counteracted  by  a  fear.  The 
perpetual  mourner — the  grief  that  can  never  be 
healed — is  innocently  enougli  feh  to  be  wearisome 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  my  sense  of  desola- 
tion increases.  Each  day  seems  a  new  beginning — 
a  new  acquaintance  with  gi-ief. 
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If  you  happen  to  be  at  liberty  to-morrow,  or  the  Gutter  to 

•<  ^^  •'  J.  W.  Cross, 

followin"  Friday,  or  to-morrow  week,  I  hope  I  shall  Saturday, 

°  •'  .  22.1  Feb. 

be  well  enough  to  see  you.     Let  me  know  which  isvu. 
day. 

On  Sunday  the  23d  February  I  saw  her  for 

the  first  time,  and  there  is  tlie  following  letter 

next  day. 
A  transient  absence  of   mmd  yesterday  made  me  r.etterto 

.1.  W.  Cross, 

speak  as  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to   entertain  24th  Feb. 

IST'.i. 

your  thoughtful,  kind  proposal  that  I  should  move 
to  Weybridge  for  a  short  time.  But  I  cannot  leave 
this  house  for  the  next  two  months, — if  for  no 
other  reason,  I  should  be  chained  here  by  the 
need  of  having  all  the  books  I  want  to  refer  to. 

Pray  do   not   announce    '  Theophrastus '    in   any  Letter  to 

■^  John  Black- 

way.     It  would  be  intolerable  to  my   feelings   to  wood,  25th 

■'  Feb.  1879. 

have  a  book  of  my  writing  brought  out  for  a  long 
while  to  come.  "VVliat  I  wish  to  do  is,  to  correct 
the  sheets  thoroughly,  and  then  have  them  struck 
off  and  laid  by  till  the  tmie  of  publication  comes. 
One  reason  which  prompted  me  to  set  about  tlie 
proofs — in  addition  to  my  scruples  aljout  occupying 
the  type — was  that  I  was  feeling  so  ill,  I  thought 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  done  every- 
tliing  which  no  one  else  would  do  if  I  left  it  un- 
done.    But  I  am  getting  better,  I  think ;  and  my 
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Letter  to       cloctors  Say  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me 

John  Black- 
wood, 2oth     to  urge  more  haste  than  the  common  uncertainty 

Feb.  1870. 

of  life  urges  on  ns  alL 

There  is  a  great  movement  now  among  the  Jews 
towards  colonising  Palestine,  and  bringing  out  the 
resources  of  the  soil.  Probably  Mr  Oliphant  is 
interested  in  the  work,  and  will  find  his  experience 
in  the  "West  not  without  applicability  in  the  East. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  you,  I  hope,  that  your  son 

is  about  to  be  initiated  in  George  Street.     I  trust 

he  will  one  day  carry  on  the  good  traditions  of  the 

name  "  John  Blackwood." 

Letter  to  Your  letter,  wliich  tells  me  that  yon  are  benefit- 

Madame 

B.xiichcn,      ing  liy  the  clear  sunny  air,  is  very  welcome.     Yes, 

5th  March  ,  ,  . 

1ST9.  here  too  the  weather  is  more  merciful,  and  I  drive 

out  most  days.  I  am  better  bodily,  but  I  never 
feel  thoroughly  comfortable  in  tliat  material  sense, 
and  I  am  incredibly  thin.  As  to  my  mind,  I  am 
full  of  occupation,  but  the  sorrow  deepens  down 
instead  of  diminishing.  I  mean  to  go  to  Witley  in 
a  few  months,  that  I  may  look  again  on  the  spots 
that  he  enjoyed,  and  tliat  we  enjoyed  together,  but 
I  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  I  shall  care  to  go 
again  afterwards. 

Everybody  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  by-and-by 
I  shall  begin  to  see  a  few  intimate  friends.     I  can 


I 
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do  or  so  tlirousfh  aiiythin"  that  is  business  or  iluty,  Letter  to 

'^  '^  "^  .  Madame 

but  time  and  strength  seem  lacking  for  everj'thing  Bodichon, 

5th  Marcli 

else.  You  must  excuse  my  weakness,  remembering  is-o. 
that  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  used 
to  find  my  happiness  in  his.  I  can  find  it  nowhere 
else.  But  we  can  live  and  be  helpful  without 
happiness,  and  I  have  liad  more  than  myriads  who 
were  and  are  better  fitted  for  it. 

I  am  really  very  luisy,  and  liave  been  sadly 
delayed  by  want  of  health.  One  project  I  have 
entered  on  is  to  found  a  studentship,  which  will  be 
called  after  his  name.  I  am  getting  help  from 
experienced  men. 

I  send  the  corrected  sheets   of  '  Theophrastus,'  Letter  to 

John  Bla'-k- 

and    shall  be    mucli    obliged   if  you   will   order   a  wood,  5th 

March  187!i. 

complete  re^^se  to  V)e  sent  me  before  they  are 
struck  off.  "\\naenever  the  book  is  pul)lished  (I 
cannot  contemplate  its  appearing  before  June,  and 
if  that  is  a  bad  time  it  must  stand  over  till  the 
autumn  season),  I  beg  you  kindly  to  write  for  me 
a  notice,  to  be  printed  on  the  tiy-leaf,  that  the  MS. 
was  placed  in  your  hands  last  Novenilier,  or  simply 
last  year. 

I  think  you  will  enter  into  my  feeling  when  I 
say,  tliat  to  create  a  notion  on  the  part  of  the 
public   of   my   having    Ijeen    occupied   in   writing 
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Scheme  of  Studentship,     [the  peiory, 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 5tli 
March  1S79. 


JoiUTlal, 
1879. 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Buriic- 
Jones,  ilOtli 
March  1879. 
Journal, 
1879. 

Letter  to 
Win.  Black- 
wood, 26tli 
March  1879. 


'  Theophrastus '  would  be  repugnant  to  me.  And 
I  shrink  from  putting  myself  forward  in  any  way. 

I  hope  you  are  benefiting  by  the  milder  weather. 
I  drive  out  a  little  now,  but  you  must  l>e  prepared 
to  see  me  a  much  changed  creature.  I  think  I 
should  hardly  know  myself. 

Mairh  8. — Gertrude^  and  the  children  came  to 
tea. 

March  9. — ]\Ir  Henry  Sidgwick  came  to  discuss 
the  plan  of  the  studentship. 

March  13. — Professor  Michael  Foster  came  to 
discuss  the  studentship,  and  we  arrived  at  a  satis- 
factory clearness  as  to  the  conditions.  He  men- 
tioned as  men  whom  he  had  thought  of  as  suit- 
able trustees,  Huxley,  Pye  Smith,  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Francis  Balfour,  and  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Dear  Friend, — When  you  have  time  to  come  to 
me  about  six  o'clock,  I  shall  love  to  see  you. 

March  22. — Mrs  Congreve  came  again.  Mrs 
Burne-Jones  came. 

I  am  so  dissatisfied  with  '  Theophrastus '  on  read- 
ing the  revise,  that  I  have  proposed  to  suppress  it 
in  this  original  form,  and  regenerate  it  whenever — 
if  evei- — I  recover  the  power  to  do  so.  You  see  the 
cruel  weather  has  travelled  after  you.      It  makes 

'  Mrs  diaries  Lewes. 
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one  feel  every  grievance  more  giievously  in  some 
respects,  tliongh  to  me  tlie  sunsliiiio  is  in  one 
sense  sadder. 

March  30. — Mr  Bowen  (now  Lord-Justice  Bowen)  joumai, 

II  r      r.  ,    -r  1879. 

came,  Mr  .Spencer  and  J. 

After  weighing  wliat  you  have  said,  I  agree  to  Letter  to 

1  IT'  n     rm  -1  John  Black- 

tlie  pulihcation  of '  Theophrastus   m  May.     If  you  wood,  sth 

had  at  all  suspected  that  tlie  book  would  injure  my 

influence,  you  would  not  have  wished  me  to  give 

it  forth  in  its  present  form,  and  in  tlie  uncertainty 

of  one's  inner  and  outer  Hfe  it  is  not  well  to  depend 

on  future  capabilities.     There  are  some  things  in 

it  which  I  want  to  get  said,  and  if  the  book  turned 

out  to  be  effective  in  proportion  to  my  other  things, 

the  form  would  lend  itself  to  a  "second  series" — 

supposing  I  lived  and  kept  my  faculties. 

As  to  the  price  for  the  riglit  of  translating — you 
will  judge.  If  you  will  kindly  undertake  these 
negotiations  for  me,  I  shall  be  thankful.  And 
pray  remember  that  I  don't  'want  the  book  to  be 
translated,  so  that  it  will  lie  well  to  wait  for  the 
application,  and  to  ask  a  sufficient  sum  to  put  the 
publisher  on  his  guard  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
translator.  But  of  course  this  little  book  cannot 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lation. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Seeing  Friends. 


[the  tkioey, 


Letter  to 
John  Black- 
wood, 5th 
April  1S79. 


Journal, 
1S79 


Letter  to 
Frederic 
Harrison, 
Sth  April 
1S79. 


Lettw  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
Sth  April 
1S79. 


You  see  I  liave  been  so  used  to  have  all  trouble 
spared  me,  that  I  am  ready  to  cast  it  on  any  will- 
incr  shoulders.  But  I  am  obliged  now  to  think 
of  business  in  many  ways. 

I  am  so  "lad  to  know  that  Mrs  Blackwood  has 
the  comfort  of  a  good  report  about  you  from  the 
doctors.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  you  the  wrong 
order  of  sjTupathy  to  be  glad  for  your  sake  in  the 
second  place. 

Ajiril  8. — Mrs  Stuart  came. 

Mrs    Stuart    was    a    devoted    friend    whose 
acquaintance    had    been    formed    some    years 
before,  through  the  presentation  of  some  beau- 
tiful wood-carvang  which  she  had  executed  as 
an  offering  to  George  Eliot. 
Deae  Friends, — Will  you  come  to  see  me  some 
day  ?      I    am    always    in    from    my    drive    and    at 
liberty  by  half-past  four.     Please  do  not  say  to  any 
one  that  I  am  recei\'ing  visitors  generally.     Though 
I  have  been  so  long  without  making  any  sign,  my 
heart  has  been  continually  moved  with  gratitude 
towards  you. 

Your  letter  was  very  welcome  this  morning,  for 
I  do  not  like  to  be  very  long  without  having  some 
picture  of  you,  and  your  words  of  affection  are 
always  sweet. 
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The  studentsliip  I  mention  is  to  supply  an  income  r^rttcr  to 

.  .  Mriflamo 

to  a  young  man  who  is  quahfied  and  eager  to  carry  Bmiiciion, 
on  physiological  research,  and  would  not  otherwise  isvn. 
have  the  means  of  doing  so.  Mr  H.  Sidgwick, 
Michael  Foster,  and  other  men  of  kindred  mind, 
are  helping  me  in  settling  the  scheme.  I  have 
been  determined  in  my  choice  of  the  studentship 
by  the  idea  of  what  would  be  a  sort  of  prolongation 
of  his  life.  That  there  should  always,  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  liaving  lived,  be  a  young  man  work- 
ing in  the  way  he  would  have  liked  to  work,  is  a 
memorial  of  liim  tliat  comes  nearest  ray  feeling. 
It  is  to  be  at  Cambridge  to  begin  with,  and  we 
thought  at  first  of  affiliating  it  to  the  University : 
but  now  the  notion  is  that  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
it  free,  so  that  the  trustees  may  move  it  where 
and  when  they  will.  But  the  scheme  is  not  yet 
draughted. 

I  am  going  to  bring  out  one  of  the  "  Problems  " 
in  a  separate  volume  at  the  begmning  of  May,  and 
am  now  correcting  the  proofs. 

My  going  to  Witley  is  an  experiment.  I  don't 
know  how  I  sliall  Ijear  being  there ;  but  I  hope 
there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  my  having  you 
there,  if  you  will  undertake  the  troublous  journey 
for  my  sake. 


356  'Thcophrastus  Such.'        [the  huory, 

Letter  to  I   eiiclose   the   proof   of   title-page   and  motto. 

John  Black-  ^  .    ,      .         .  ,      ,  , 

wood,  9th      Whether  the  motto  (which  is  singularly  apt  and. 

April  1S79.  T      1      I    T  1 

good)  sliould  be  on  the  title-page  or  ny-leat,  i  leave 
you  to  judge.  Certainly  everybody  who  does  not 
read  Latin  will  be  offended  by  its  claiming  notice, 
and  will  consider  that  only  the  deepest-dyed  ped- 
antry could  have  found  the  motive  for  it.  But  I 
win  not  leave  it  out  altogether. 

I  have  had  such  various  letters  from  time  to 
tune,  asking  me  to  repruit  or  write  essays,  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  public  will  not  be  disappointed 
that  the  volume  is  not  a  story.  But  that  must  be 
as  it  may;  and  if  you  tliink  the  acceptance  dubious, 
it  is  much  the  better  plan  not  to  stereotype. 

"WHiat  energy  there  is  in  Mr  Kinglake,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  shattered  health  that  his  Wcsen 
gives  one  the  impression  of !  Among  incidents  of 
war  that  one  cau  dwell  on  with  anytliing  like 
"ladness,  that  account  of  the  rescue  of  the  colours 
at  Isandlana  is  memorable,  is  it  not  ? 

I  go  out  every  day,  drive  beyond  the  ranks  of 
liideous  houses  in  the  Kilburn  outskirts,  and  get  to 
lanes  where  I  can  walk,  in  perfect  privacy,  among 
the  fields  and  budding  hedgerows. 

I  hope  Mr  Julian  Sturgis  will  take  care  of  his 
writing,  and  do  somethuig  lasting.    He  seems  to  me 
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to  liave  a  strain  above  the  connaoii  in  liini ;  and  he   Letteto 
is  not  writnig  tor  his  bread — or  even  his  butter.     1  wood,  mh 

1,1  IT  1   •       •  ,  ApiillS-il. 

don  t  know  why  i  say  this  just  now,  except  that 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  say  long  ago,  and  it  has 
just  come  uppermost  as  I  was  tliiiiking  of  the 
Magazme. 

Your  kind  letter  has  touched  me  very  deeply.     I  Letter  to 

Professor 

confess  that  my  mind  had,  more  than  fnice,  gone  Kaunnann, 

irth  April 

out  to  you  as  one  from  wliom  I  should  like  to  have  isra. 
some  sign  of  sympathy  with  my  loss.  But  you 
were  rightly  inspired  in  waiting  till  now,  for  dur- 
ing many  weeks  I  was  imable  even  to  listen  to  the 
letters  whicli  my  generous  friends  were  contmu- 
aUy  sending  me.  Now,  at  last,  I  am  eagerly  inter- 
ested m  every  communication  that  springs  out 
of  an  acquaintance  with  my  husband  and  his 
works. 

I  thank  you  for  telling  me  about  the  Hungarian 
translation  of  his  '  History  of  Philosophy ; '  but 
what  would  I  not  have  given  if  the  volumes  could 
have  come,  even  only  a  few  days,  before  his  death ! 
For  his  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  lie  would 
have  felt  some  joy  in  that  sign  of  his  work  being 
effective. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  enter  into 
the  comfort  I  feel  that  he   never   knew   he   was 


irth  April 
1S79. 
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Letter  to       "lying,   aucl   fell  gently   asleep   after  ten   days   of 

Professor 

Kaiifniann,  ilhiess,  in  wliicli  tliG  Suffering  was  comparatively 
mild. 

One  of  the  last  tilings  he  did  at  his  desk  was  to 
despatch  a  manuscript  of  mine  to  the  publishers. 
The  book  (not  a  story,  and  not  bulky)  is  to  appear 
near  the  end  of  May,  and  as  it  contains  some  words 
I  wanted  to  say  about  the  Jews,  I  will  order  a  copy 
to  be  sent  to  you. 

I  hope  that  your  labours  have  gone  on  unui- 
terruptedly  for  the  benefit  of  others,  in  spite  of 
public  troubles.  The  aspect  of  affairs  witli  iis  is 
grievous — mdustry  languishing,  and  the  best  part 
of  our  nation  indignant  at  our  having  been  be- 
trayed into  an  unjustifiable  war  m  South  Africa. 

I  have  been  occupied  in  editmg  my  husband's 
MSS.,  so  far  as  they  are  left  in  sufficient  complete- 
ness to  be  prepared  for  publication  without  tlie 
obtrusion  of  another  mind  instead  of  his.  A  brief 
volume  on  '  The  Study  of  Psychology '  will  appear 
immediately,  and  a  further  volume  of  psychological 
studies  will  folbjw  in  the  autumn.  But  his  work 
was  cut  short  while  he  still  thought  of  it  as  the 
happy  occupation  of  far-stretching  months.  Once 
more  let  me  thank  you  fur  remembering  me  in  my 
sorrow. 
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I  am  in  dreadful  need  of  your  counsel.     Pray  Letter  to 

J.  W.  Cross, 

come  to  me  when  you  can — morning,  afternoon,  or  m  \\m\ 

1S79. 

evening. 

From  tliis  time  forward  I  saw  George  Eliot 
constantly.  My  mother  had  died  in  the  be- 
oinning  of  the  pre\'ious  December  —  a  week 
after  ]\Ir  Lewes ;  and  as  my  life  had  been  very 
much  bound  up  with  hers,  I  was  trying  to  find 
some  fresh  interest  in  taking  up  a  new  pursuit. 
Knowmg  very  little  Italian,  I  began  Dante's 
"  Infenio  "  with  Carlyle's  translation.  The  first 
time  I  saw  George  Eliot  afterwards,  she  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing,  and,  when  I  told  her, 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  must  read  that  with  yon." 
And  so  it  was.  In  the  following  twelve  months 
we  read  through  the  "  Inferno  "  and  the  "  Pur- 
gatorio  "  together — not  in  a  dilettante  way,  but 
with  minute  and  careful  examuiation  of  the 
construction  of  every  sentence.  Tlie  prodigious 
stimulus  of  such  a  teacher  (cotanto  maestro) 
made  the  reading  a  real  labour  of  love.  Her 
sympathetic  delight  in  stimulating  my  newly 
awakened  enthusiasm  for  Dante,  did  something 
to  distract  her  mind  from  sorrowful  memories. 
The  divine  poet  took  us  into  a  new  world.  It 
was  a  renovation  of  life.     At  the  end  of  May 


360  Ilcadiiuj  'with  Mr  Cross,     [the  I'lirriia', 

I  induced  lier  to  play  on  the  piano  at  Witley  for 
the  first  ti:ne.;  and  she  played  regularly  after 
that  whenever  I  was  there,  which  was  generally 
once  or  twice  a-week,  as  I  was  living  at  Wey- 
bridge,  within  easy  distance. 

Besides  Dante,  we  read  at  tliis  time  a  great 
many  of  Sainte-Beuve's  'Causeries,'  and  niucli 
of  Cliaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Wordsworth.  But 
I  am  anticipating.  We  will  return  to  the 
correspondence  in  its  order. 
Letter  10       Wlieu  I  sliall  1)6  able  to  get  to  Witley  is  alto- 

John  Black-  °  •' 

wuod,  23d  gather  uncertain.  The  cold  winds  make  one  less 
hungry  for  the  country,  but  still  it  will  be  a  relief 
to  me,  in  some  respects,  to  get  away  from  town. 
I  am  much  stronger  than  I  was,  and  am  again 
finding  interest  in  this  wonderful  life  of  ours.  But 
I  mil  oljliged  to  keep  my  doors  closed  against  all 
but  the  few  until  I  go  away.  You,  liowever,  I 
shall  hope  to  see.  I  am  founding  a  studentship 
of  Physiology,  to  be  called  "  The  George  Henry 
Lewes  Studentship."  It  will  be  placed  in  tlie  first 
instance  at  Cambridge,  where  there  is  the  Ijest 
physiological  school  in  the  kingdom.  Bui,  the; 
trustees  (witli  my  consent  during  my  life)  will 
have  the  power  of  uiuviug  it  where  they  judge 
best.     This  idea,  wliich  I  early  conceived,  has  been 
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a  great  stay  to  me.     But  I  have  plenty  to  tliink  Letter  to 

°  "^  John  Black- 

of — plenty  of  creatures  depending  on  me,  to  make  wood,  23d 

April  1S79. 

my  time  seem  of  some  value.  And  there  are  so 
many  in  the  world  wIkj  have  to  live  without  any 
great  enjojinent. 

April  26. — ilr  and  Mrs  Hall  came.  jmimai, 

IST'l. 

If  you  can  come  to  me  next  week  for  a  partnig  T.cttc-rto 
word,  will  you  try  to  learn  beforehand  whether  and  j„',i',.s^'3a 
when  your  husband  can  give  me  half-an-hour  at     "* 
tlie  end  of  his  working-da)-  ?     I  should  like  to  see 
him  before  I  go,  whicli  I  hope  to  do  soon  after  tlie 
1.3th. 

May  6. — ]\Ir  and  Mrs  Call,  Eleanor  and  Florence  .loumai, 

ISTll. 

(Cross)  came. 

May  8. — Mr  Burne-Jones  came. 

May  10. — Edith  Simcox  and  Mr  Bigott  came. 

May  13. — Dr  Andrew  Clark  came,  and  gave  me 
important  suggestions  about  the  studentship. 

May  21. — Saw  Mr  Anthony  Trollope. 

May  22. — Came  down  to  Witley  —  hnely  mild 
day. 

Mr  Lewes  always  wrote  the  dramatic  criticisms   Letter  to 

James  Sullv, 

in  the  '  Leader,'  and  fur  a  year  or  two  he  occasion-   asth  May  " 
ally  wrote  such  criticisms  in  the  '  Ball  Mall.'     Of 
the  latter,  the  cliief  were  reprinted  m  the  little 
book  on  'Actors,  and  the  Art  of  Acting.'    What 


1SV9 
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Letter  to       was   wiitteu    in    the   'Fortnightly'   (1865-66)    is 

James  Sully, 

asthjiay  marked  by  signature.  The  most  characteristic 
contributions  to  the  '  Cornliill '  (1864-65)  were 
"  Tlie  Mental  Condition  of  Babies,"  "  Dangers 
and  Delights  of  Tobacco,"  "  Was  Nero  a  Monster  ? " 
"  Shakspeare  in  France,"  and  "  ^Miseries  of  a  Dra- 
matic Author." 

But  after  1866  his  contributions  to  any  periodical 
were  very  scanty — confined  to  a  few  articles  in  the 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  one  on  "  The  Eeign  of  Law,"  in 
the  '  Fortnightly,'  and  the  series  on  Darwin,  now 
incorporated  in  '  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.' 
After  these,  his  sole  contributions  were  an  article 
on  Dickens  (1872),  two  on  Spiritualism  and  Mes- 
merism (1876),  and  one  on  "  The  Dread  and  Dislike 
of  Science"  (1878). 

Charles,  I  tliink,  mentioned  to  you  my  desire  that 
you  shoidd  do  me  the  valuable  service  of  looking 
over  the  proofs  of  the  remaining  volume  of  "  Pro- 
blems," and  you  were  so  generous  as  to  express  your 
willingness  to  undertake  that  labour.  The  printing 
will  nut  begin  till  after  the  16t]i, — l)r  Michael 
Foster,  who  has  also  kindly  offered  to  lielp  me  in 
the  same  way,  not  being  sufficiently  at  leisure  till 
after  that  date. 

I  have  been  rather  ill  again  lately,  but  am  hoping 
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to  benefit  by  the  country  quietude.  You,  too,  I  am 
sorry  to  hear,  are  not  over  strong.  Tliis  will  make 
your  loan  of  mind  and  eyesight  all  the  more  appre- 
ciated by  me. 

Your  letter  full  of  details — ^just  tlie  sort  of  letter  i.i.ttoi-to 

Mrs  Bunie- 

I  like  to  ha\'e — has  been  among  my  comforts  in  .lunes,  3d 

June  1ST9. 

these  last  damp,  chill  days.  The  first  week  I  was 
not  well,  and  had  a  troublesome  attack  of  pain ;  but 
I  am  better,  and  try  to  make  life  interestmg  by 
always  having  something  to  do. 

I  am  wishing  Margaret  many  happy  returns  of 
this  day,  and  am  making  a  picture  of  you  all  keep- 
ing the  little  fete.  A  young  birthday,  when  the 
young  creature  is  promising,  is  really  a  happy  time : 
one  can  hope  reasonably,  and  the  elder  ones  may 
be  content  that  gladness  has  passed  onward  from 
them  into  newer  vessels.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
blue-eyed  maid  with  her  bangles  on  her  arms. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  and  sundry  who  make 
any  sign  of  love  for  me ;  and  any  amount  you  like 
is  ready  for  you  to  draw  upon. 

I  am  greatly  oliliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  Lctti-.-  to 

"^  "  ""  ^  ^       Frederic 

paper  you  are  to  read  to-dav ;  and  I  appreciate  it  h 
the  more  highly,  because  your  diligence  is  in  con-  isro 
trast  with  the  general  sluggishness  of  readers  about 
any  but  idle  readuig.    It  is  melancholy  enough  that 


lOtli  June 
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Mr  F.  Ilarrvion  on  Mr  Lcvxx.      [witlf.V, 


Letter  to 
F]-L'deric 
HaiTisdu, 
10th  June 
ISTU. 


Letter  to 
Charles  L. 
Lewes,  101 
June  1S7VI. 


to  most  of  our  polite  readers  the  Social  Factor  in 
Psychology  would  be  a  dull  subject ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  conceit  of  ours  which  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  supremely  interesting  element  in  the  thinking 
of  our  time. 

I  confess  the  word  "  factor  "  has  always  been  dis- 
tasteful to  me  as  the  name  for  the  grandest  of 
forces.  If  it  were  only  mathematical,  I  should  not 
mind,  but  it  has  many  other  associated  flavours 
wliich  spoil  it  for  me. 

Once  more — ever  more — thanks. 

You  will  like  to  know  tliat  Mr  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  sent  me  a  brief  paper,  which  Ls  to  be  read 
to-day  at  the  Metaphysical  Society,  on  the  Social 
Factor  in  I'sychology,  opening  with  a  quotation 
fi'om  the  '  Study  of  Psychology,'  and  marking 
throughout  his  liigli  appreciation  of  your  father's 
work.  Also  the  Eector  of  Lincoln  CoUege,  Oxford, 
kindly  sent  (with  his  initials  only)  to  Triibner  four 
errata  which  he  had  found  in  reading  the  '  Study  of 
Psychology.'  Triibner  did  nul  know  who  was  tiie 
kind  corrector,  and  ^'ery  properly  sent  the  paper  to 
me,  offering  to  have  the  corrections  made  on  the 
plates  if  I  wished  it.  I  said,  "  By  aU  means,"  and 
have  wi'itten  to  thank  the  Rector.  Mliat  a  blessiiiir 
to  find  a  man  who  really  reads  a  book  1 
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I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter,  with  other  utter  to 

Charles  L. 

papers  (about  country  lodgings  at  Sevenoaks  for  Lewes,  lotii 

June  1879. 

poor  cliildren).  Will  you  look  out  a  single  copy  cf 
as  many  of  my  books  (poems  included)  as  you  can 
find,  and  send  them  in  a  parcel,  saying  that  they 
come  fi-om  me  for  the  Free  Library  ?  Please  not 
to  mind  this  trouble,  as  it  is  for  the  impccunvnis 
readers.  (You  know  I  am  notliing  if  not  "  sesqui- 
pedalian" and  scientific;  and  a  word  of  five  syllables 
will  do  for  both  qualities.) 

I  wish  you  could  see  Coquelin  in  "  Tabourin."  He 
is  a  wonderful  actor,  when  he  gets  the  right  part 
for  liim.  He  has  a  penetrating  personality  that  one 
cannot  be  indifferent  to,  though  possibly  it  may  be 
impleasant  to  some  people. 

I  was  begimiing,  with  my  usual  appreheusiveness.  Letter  to 

Wm.  Black- 
to  fear  that  you  had  no  good  news  to  tell  me,  since  wood,  12th 

June  1879. 

I  did  not  hear  fi'om  you,  and  I  should  have  gone  on 
fearing  till  to-morrow  morning  if  I  had  not  hap- 
pened to  drive  to  Godakuiug  and  ask  for  the  second 
post.  We  only  get  one  post  a-day  at  the  benighted 
Witley,  so  that  if  you  want  me  to  get  a  letter 
quickly,  it  must  be  posted  early  at  Edinburgh. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  know  that  the  invalid  is 
going  on  well,  and  I  trust  that  the  softer  air  we  are 
having  now  will  help  him  forward. 


366  'Thcophrastus' welcomtd.  [-witley, 

Letter  to  '  Theophrastus '  seems  to  be  really  welcomed  by 

Wm.  Black- 
wood, 12th     the  public.     Mr  Blackwood  will  be  amused  to  hear 

June  18711.  'Til 

that  one  gentleman  tokl  Charles,  or  implied,  that 
'  Theoplira,stu.s '  was  a  higlier  order  of  book,  and 
vwre  difficult  to  itritc,  than  a  novel.  Wait  long 
enough,  and  every  form  of  opinion  will  turn  up. 
However,  poor  '  Theophrastus '  is  certamly  not  com- 
posed of  "  chips  "  any  more  than  my  other  books. 

Another  amusintj  bit  of  news  is,  that  the  other 
day  Mrs  Pattison  sent  me  an  extract  from  the 
livret  of  the  Paris  Scdon,  describing  a  picture 
painted  by  a  French  artist  from  "  The  Lifted  Veil," 
and  representing  the  moment  when  the  resuscitated 
woman,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  mistress,  accuses  her 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband.  I  call  this  amus- 
ing— I  ought  rather  to  have  said,  typical  of  the 
relation  my  books  generally  have  with  the  French 
mind. 

Thank  ynu  for  sending  me  the  list  of  orders.  It 
does  interest  me  to  see  the  various  country  demands. 
I  hope  the  movement  wUl  continue  to  cheer  us  all, 
and  you  are  sure  to  let  me  know  everytliing  that  is 
pleasant,  so  I  do  not  need  to  ask  for  that  kindness. 

The  weather  is  decidedly  warmer,  and  Tuesday 
was  a  perfectly  glorious  day.  But  rain  and  storm 
have  never  let  us  rest  long  together.     I  am  not 
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very  brijrlit,  and  am  ready  to  interpret  everything  Letter  to 

•^  °      '  ""  Wm.  Black- 

in  the  saddest  sense,  but  I  have  no  definite  ailment,  wood,  i2tii 

June  1879. 

My  best  regards  to  the  convalescent,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  wiU  write  to  me  when  he  is  able  to  do  so. 
But  I  am  only  one  of  many  who  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

"I  spent  an  hour  with  Marian  (5lh  June).    She  i^ttc.-  from 

Madame 

was  more  deliglitful  than  I  can  say,  and  left  me  Bodichon  to 

Miss  Bon- 

in  good  spirits  for  her — though  she  is  wretched-  haniCart<?r, 

r2th  June 

ly  thin,  and  looks  in  her  long,  loose,  black  dress  is7s. 
like  the  black  shadow  of  herself.  She  said  she 
had  so  much  to  do  that  she  must  keep  weU — 
'the  world  was  so  intensely  interesting!  She 
said  she  would  come  nxixt  year  to  see  me.  We 
both  agi-eed  in  the  great  love  we  had  for  life. 
In  fact,  I  think  slie  will  do  more  for  us  than 
ever." 
I  have  been  ha^^ng  my  turn  of  illness  of  rather  a  letter  to 

John  Black- 
sharp  kind.     Yesterday,  when  your  letter  came,  I  wood,  20th 

^  .        June  1S79. 

was  in  more  acute  pain  than  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life  before,  but  before  the  morning  was  over  T 
was  sufficiently  relieved  to  read  your  pleasant  news. 
I  am  writing  in  lied,  but  am  in  that  most  keenly 
conscious  ease  which  comes  after  unusual  sufferuig. 
The  way  in  which  the  public  takes  '  Theoplirastus ' 
is  reaUy  a  comfort  to  me.     I  have  had  some  letters, 


368  Articles  hy  Militarij  Men.  [avitley, 

Letter  to       not  of  tlie  complimentary  but  of  the  gi-ateful  kind, 

John  Black- 

wooii,  20th     vvliich  are  an  encourajjemeut  to  believe  in  the  use 

June  1S79. 

of  writing.  But  you  would  be  screamingly  amused 
with  one,  twenty-three  pages  long  (from  an  Edin- 
burgh man  by-the-by),  who  has  not  read  the  book, 
but  has  read  of  it,  and  thinks  that  liis  own  case  is 
still  more  worthy  of  presentation  than  Merman's. 

I  think  a  valuable  series  (or  couple  of  volumes) 
might  be  made  up  from  '  Maga '  of  articles  written 
hot  by  travellers  and  military  men,  and  not  other- 
wise republished — chronicles  and  descriptions  by 
eye-witnesses — which  might  be  material  for  his- 
torians. 

Wliat  a  comfort  that  the  Afghan  war  is  con- 
cluded '  But  on  the  back  of  it  comes  the  black  dop 
of  Indian  finance,  which  means,  alas !  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  to  poor  Hindus.  Let  me  hear  more  news 
of  you  before  long. 
Letter  to  Yoiu'  description   of   the  effects  you   feel   from 

Mrs  Burue- 

jones,  aoth    the  Tcstlcss  tormenting  winds  would  serve  well  to 

June  1879. 

represent  my  experience  too.  It  seems  something 
incredible  written  in  my  memory  that  when  I  was 
a  little  girl  I  loved  the  wind — used  to  like  to  walk 
about  when  it  was  blowing  gi'eat  guns.  And  now 
the  wind  is  to  me  what  it  was  to  early  peoples — a 
demon-god,  crueUy  demanding  all  sorts  of  human 
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sacrifices.     Thank  you,  dear,  for  caring  whether  I   i-ettcr  to 

Mrs  Burne- 

have  any  liuinau  angels  to  guard  nie.      None  are  joues,  2Dth 

June  1879. 

permanently  here  except  my  servants,  but  Sir  James 
Paget  has  lieen  down  to  see  me,  I  liave  a  very  com- 
fortable country  practitioner  to  watch  over  me  from 
day  to  day,  and  there  is  a  devoted  friend  who  is 
backwards  and  forwards  coiilinu;dly  to  see  that  I 
lack  nothing. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  tliat  you  felt  the  need 
for  "  Debasing  the  Moral  Currency  "  to  be  written. 
I  was  determined  to  do  it,  though  it  might  make 
me  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to  all 
the  comic  tribe. 

Do  not  rate  my  illness  too  liigli  in  the  scale  of 
mortal  misery.  I  am  prone  to  make  much  of  my 
aihuents,  and  am  among  the  worst  at  enduring 
pain. 

Tliank  you  for  sending  me  the  pretty  little  book.^   Letter  to 

■'  °  l  J  ^    ^         JolmBlar'k- 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  account  of  its  origin,  "i,od,  eotu 

June  IST'.'. 

and  I  reniemlier  well  everything  you  said  to  me 
of  Mr  Brown  in  old  days,  when  lie  was  still  with 
you.  I  had  only  cut  a  very  little  way  into  the 
volume  wlien  a  friend  came  and  carried  it  off',  luit 
my  eyes  had  already  been  arrested  by  some  remarks 

1  •  Tlie  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Works,'  Ijy  J.  C.  Brown.  Blacli- 
wood:  1S79. 

VOL.  III.  2  A 


370    "Tlic  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Worlcs.'    [witley, 
Letter  to       on  the  character  of  Harold  Transome,  wliich  seemed 

Jolin  Black- 
wood, 2t(tu     to  me  more  penetratmg  and  finely  felt  than  almost 

June  1S79. 

anytliing  I  have  read  in  the  way  of  printed  com- 
ment on  my  own  writing.  \Mien  my  friend  brings 
Ijack  the  volume  I  shall  read  it  reverentially,  and 
most  probably  with  a  sense  of  being  usefuUy  ad- 
monished. For  praise  and  sympathy  arouse  much 
more  self-suspicion  and  sense  of  shortcoming  than 
all  the  blame  and  depreciation  of  all  the  Pejiins. 

I  am  better,  and  I  hope  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery,  but  I  am  still  at  some  distance  from  that 
goal.  Perhaps  if  the  winds  would  give  one  some 
rest  from  their  tormentmg  importunity,  liotli  you 
and  I  shoidd  get  on  faster. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  reacUng  the  "  Eecollec- 
tions  of  Ekowe"  in  'Maga,'  which  came  to  me 
yesterday,  with  its  list  of  my  own  doings  and  mis- 
doings on  the  cover. 

Does  not  this  Zulu  war  seem  to  you  a  horribly 
bad  business  ? 
Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Slame  has  sent  me  the  one  letter  that 

Charles  L. 

Lewes,  3otii    has  rcjoiced  my  heart  about  the  '  Study  of  Psycho- 

JunelS79. 

logy.'  He  says :  "  In  this  branch  of  Mr  Lewes's 
studies  I  am  almost  as  one  of  the  ignorant,  but  I 
think  I  have  imderstood  every  sentence  in  the 
book,  and  I  believe  I  have  gained  great  knowledge 
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from  it.     It  lias  been  the  most  satisfactory  piece  Letter  to 

Charles  L. 

of  work  I  have  done  for  a  long  time."     I  have  Lowes,  sotu 

June  18V9. 

written  to  tell  him  that  he  has  rescued  me  from 
my  scepticism  as  to  any  one's  reading  a  seriou.s 
book  except  the  author  or  editor. 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  on  the  pamphlet  Letter  to 

Madame 

sent  me,  urges  me  to  do  tlie  sooner  what  I  should  liodiciion, 

•2il  July 

have  already  done  but  for  a  ratlier  sharp  illness,  isto. 
wliicli  has  kept  me   chieily  in  lied    for  nearly  a 
fortnight,    and    from    wliicli    I    am    not   yet   quite 
free. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Michael  Foster's  draught  of 
conditions  for  the  studentsliip,  which  I  put  into 
the  lawyer's  hands  some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago, 
and  wliicli  is  now  come  to  me  drawn  up  in  legal 
form.  You  said  it  would  interest  you  to  see  the 
draught,  and  I  have  been  bearing  this  in  mind,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  desk  where  the 
copy  lay. 

I  hope  to  hear  that  you  have  been  going  on  well, 
despite  the  cruel  restless  winds  and  sad  intermit- 
tance  of  sunshine.  On  the  12tli  I  am  going  to 
have  two  daughters-in-law,  five  grandchildren,  and 
servant  for  a  week — if  I  can  get  well  enough,  as  I 
have  good  hope  now  that  I  shall.  The  strawberries 
will  be  ripe  then,  and  as  I  don't  eat  any  myself, 


372  Five  Weeks'  Illness.  ['WITLEY, 

it  would  be  dolorous  not  to  be  able  to  have  the 
children,  and  see  them  enjoy  the  juicy  blessing. 
Letter  tn  I  was  beginning  to  want  some  news  of  you,  and 

Jolin  Black- 
woo.!,  iiith     was  almost  ready  to  ask  for  it.     It  is   the  more 
July  isro. 

welcome    for    liaving    Iiad    tune    to    ripen    into    a 

decidedly  good  report  of  your  condition.     About 

myself  I  have  a  very  poor  story  to  tell,  being  now 

in  the  fifth  week  of  a  troublesome  illness,  in  which, 

like  you,  I   have  been  partly  fed  on  "poisonous 

decoctions."     To-day,  however,  happens  to  show  a 

considerable  improvement   in   my  symptoms,  and 

I  have  been  wallving  in  the  warmer  air  with  more 

ease  than  hitherto.     Driving  I  have  not  been  able 

to  manage  for  some  time,  the  motion  of  the  carriage 

shaking  me  too  much.     The  best  of  care  has  been 

taken  of  me.     I  have  an  excellent  country  doctor 

(Mr  Parsons  of  Godalming)  who  watches  me  dailj- ; 

and  Sir  James  Paget  and  Dr  Andrew  Clark  liave 

been  down  to  add  their  supervision.      I  begin  to 

tliink  that  if  I  can  avoid  any  evil  condition,  such 

as  a  chill  that  would  bring  on  a  relapse,  I  may  soon 

be  pretty  weU  again.     The  point  to  be  achieved  is 

to  stop  tlio  wasting  of  my  not  too  solid  flesh. 

I   am   glad   to   hear   that    tliu   tliird  edition   of 

'  Thcophrastus '   has   liad   so    lively   a    movement. 

If   the    remainder  sliould   l)e  sold   oft",   I   think    it 
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would   be  well  just  to  print  a  small  number  of  Letter  to 

Joliii  Clack- 
copies  to  carry  on,  and  avoid  bringnig  out  a  cheaper  woo.i,  icth 

July  1879. 

edition  too  soon  after  people  have  been  paying  for 
the  expensive  one. 

I  have  been  always  able  to  write  my  letters  and 
read  my  proofs,  usually  in  bed  before  the  fatigue  of 
dressing,  but  the  rest  of  my  time  has  been  very 
unprofitaljle — spent  chiefly  in  pain  and  languor. 
I  am  feeling  easy  now,  and  you  will  well  under- 
stand that  after  undergoing  pain,  this  ease  is  open- 
ing paradise.  Invalids  must  be  excused  for  being 
eloquent  about  themselves. 

I  feel  a  perhaps  too  selfisli  need  to  tell  you  that  u-ttei-  to 
tilings  have  gone  ill  with  me  since  I  last  wrote  to  ,jo,',cs,  2m 
you.     Wliy  do  I  want  to  let  you  know  this  not    "'^ 
agreeable  news  about  myself?     Cliiefiy  because  I 
want  you  to  be  quite  clear  tliat  if  I  do  not  write  to 
say,  "  Wlien  can  you  come  to  me  ? "  it  is  not  from 
indifference,  but  from  misfortune  of  another  sort. 
Meauwliile  it  will  do  me  good  to  have  little  items 
of  news  from  you,  when  you  can  find  lialf  an  hour 
for  the  kind  deed  of  writing  me  a  letter.     What 
helps  me  most  is  to  be  told  things  about  others, 
and   your   letters    are  just    of   the    sort   I  lilvc  to 
have. 

I  am  just  now  in  one  of  my  easier  hours,  and 


374 


Mr  Sulhj — Professor  Foster.        ['WITLEY, 


Letter  to 
James  Sully, 
"th  Aug. 
18;9. 


the  demon  wind  has  abated.     He  seems  to  enter 
into  my  pains  with  hideous  rejoicmg. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  note.  There  are  to 
be  more  than  as  many  proofs  as  you  have  already 
had,  for  which  I  must  crave  the  \'aluable  aid  of 
your  reading. 

You  will  understand  all  the  better  how  much 
comfort  it  is  to  me  to  have  your  help  as  well  as 
Professor  Foster's,  when  I  tell  you  that  for  the  last 
eight  weeks  I  have  been  seriously  out  of  health, 
and  have  often  been  suffering  much  pain — a  state 
wliich  I  imagine  you  know  by  experience  to 
heighten  all  real  anxieties,  and  usually  to  create 
unreal. 

It  cheers  me  to  be  told  by  you  that  you  think 
the  volume  interesting.  In  reading  the  MS.  again 
and  again,  I  had  got  into  a  state  of  tremor  about 
it  wliieh  deprived  me  of  judgment — just  as  if  it 
were  writing  of  my  own,  which  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  pronounce  upon. 

I  hope  that  your  own  health,  and  Mrs  Sully's 
too,  will  have  been  benefited  by  your  change  from 
south  to  nortli. 
Letter  to  I  think  that  I  am  really  getting  better,  and  shall 

Mrs  Burne-  ,..,,.,, 

Jones,  nth    have  to  stay  among  the  minority  in  tms  workl  a 

Aug.  1879. 

little  longer  than  I  had  expected. 
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Will  you  send  me  word  liow  long  you  shall  be  Letter  to 

Mis  Buinc- 

at  liberty,  and  whether  you  would  think  it  worth  jones,  nth 

Aus.  IS-i). 

wliile  to  come  down  to  me  one  morning  and  stay 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  ?  Your  letter 
is  delightful  to  me.     Several  spiritual  kisses  for  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  sweet  afiection.     I  have  had  Letter  to 

■^  "^  Mrs  Peter 

rather  a  trying  illness,  which  lasted,  without  great  Tayior,  lotu 

•'       ^  Ana.  1S79. 

i-elief,  for  nearly  eight  weeks.  But  I  hope  that  I 
am  now  out  of  it — that  is,  so  far  established  that  1 
may  go  on  without  a  relapse.  The  cold  weatlier  was 
against  me,  as  it  was  and  is  against  much  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  days  of  warmth  and  sunlight 
which  have  now  and  then  blessed  us  have  been  my 
best  medicine,  though  I  acknowledge  the  benefit  of 
pepsine  and  steel,  and  many  other  drugs.  The  gTcy 
skies  and  recurring  rain  are  peculiarly  dispiriting 
to  me,  and  one  seems  to  feel  tlieir  influence  all  the 
more  for  the  wide,  beautiful  view  of  field  and  hill 
which  they  sadden  and  half  conceal.  In  town  one 
thinks  less  of  the  sky. 

If  you  are  ever  writing  to  our  dear  Mrs  "William 
Smith,  do  give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her  I  am 
very  grateful  to  her  for  the  letter  she  wrote  me 
with  the  post-mark  Vcntnor  upon  it.  With  her 
usual  delicacy  of  feeling  she  did  not  send  her 
address,  so  that  I  could  not  write  in  return. 


37G  An  Epoch,  in  Fnrminij.  [wiTLEY, 

Letter  to  I  aiu  luucli  obliged  to  you  for  writing  me  your 

Wm.  Black- 
wood, 3d       letter  of  pleasant  news. 
Sept.  isro. 

It    is   wonderful    how   '  Tlieoplirastus '   goes   on 

selling  in  these  bad  times,  and  I  have  only  to 
hope  ill  addition  that  the  buyers  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  Apparently  we  shall  get  through  this  last 
edition  liefore  Christmas,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
think  of  adcUng  the  volume  to  tlie  Cabinet  Edition. 
I  am  especially  rejoiced  to  hear  that  your  uncle 
is  better  again,  and  I  trust  that  Strathtyruni  is 
sharing  our  sunshine,  which  will  he  the  best  cure 
for  him  as  for  me.  I  am  getting  strong,  and  also 
am  gaining  flesh  on  my  moderate  scale.  It  really 
makes  a  difference  to  one's  spirits  to  tliink  that 
the  harvest  may  now  possibly  be  got  in  without 
utter  ruin  to  the  produce  and  unhappy  producers. 
But  this  year  will  certainly  prove  a  serious  epoch, 
and  initiate  many  changes  in  relation  to  farnmig. 
I  fear,  fi-om  what  I  have  read,  that  the  rich  Lothiaiis 
will  have  to  lie  caUed  compassionately  the  poor 
Lotluans.  By  the  way,  if  you  happen  to  want 
any  translation  don?  from  the  Frencli,  and  liave 
not  just  the  right  person  to  do  it,  I  think  I  can  re- 
commend a  Miss  Bradley  Jenkins,  of  50  Cornwall 
Eoad,  Westbourne  Park,  as  one  who  has  an  unusually 
competent  knowledge  of  Frencli.     We  sat  side  by 
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side  on  the  same  form  translatiii";  Miss  Ed^ewortli   r.ctin-to 

Will,  mail;. 

into  French  when  we  were  girls.  wt"«i,  -.-.d 

Sept.  1SV9. 

I  have  not  seen  her  for  many  years,  but  I  know 
that  she  has  been  engaged  in  a  high  order  of 
teaching,  and  I  have  lately  heard  from  her  that 
she  is  anxious  to  get  work  of  the  kind  in  question. 
She  already  spoke  French  well  when  we  were 
jjupils  together,  and  she  has  since  been  an  uniii- 
termitting  student. 

I  wonder,  talking  of  translators,  how  the  young 
Mr  Ferrier  is  going  on,  who  translated  Kaufmann's 
pamphlet  on  '  Deronda.'  What  Mr  Blackwood  told 
me  of  Inm  interested  me  about  his  future. 

Oblige  us  all  l)y  not  falling  into  another  accident 
when  the  next  hunting  season  comes. 

Before  I  received  your  letter  tlie  other  day,  I  was  Letter  to 

Madame 

intending  to  write  to  you  to  ask  whether,  now  that  Boaiehon, 

;idscpt. 
I  am  stronger  and  the  fine  weather  shows  some  is-o. 

signs  of  permanence,  you  feel  any  revival  of  the 

inclination  to  come  and  see  me  for  a  couple  of  days. 

I  hardly  like  to  propose  your  taking  the  journey, 

now  that  you   are  not  being  brought  near  me  by 

other  visits — for  the  railway  from  you  to  us  is,  I 

think,   rather  tiresome.      But  if  your  inclination 

really  lies  towards  coming,  yon  will  be  affectionately 

welcomed. 


378  Prefers  Surrey  to  the  Seaside.      [witley. 

Letter  to  About  the  sea-side  I  am  hopeless.     The  latter 

Madame 

Bodifbon,      part  of  October  is  likely  to  be  too  cold  for  me  to 

3d  Sept. 

1S79.  move  about  without  risk  of  cliills ;  and  I  hope  to 

be  back  in  town  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  the  seaside,  and  this  year  it  is 
likely  to  be  crowded  with  people  who  have  been 
liindered  by  the  bad  weather  from  going  earlier. 
I  prefer  the  Surrey  hills,  and  the  security  from 
draughts  in  one's  own  home.  The  one  attraction  of 
a  coast  place  to  me  is  a  great  breadth  of  sand  to 
pace  on  when  it  is  in  its  fresh  firmness  after  the  fall 
of  the  tide.  But  the  sea  itself  is  melancholy  to  me 
— only  a  little  less  so  under  warm  sunlight,  with 
plenty  of  fisliing  smacks  changing  their  shadows. 
All  this  is  to  let  you  know  why  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  attraction  of  being  with  you,  where  we  could 
chat  as  much  or  as  little  as  we  liked.  I  feel  very 
much  your  affectionateness  in  wisliing  to  have  me 
near  you. 

Write  me  word  soon  whether  you  feel  able  to 
come  as  far  as  tliis  for  my  sake. 

Letter  to  I  have  read  the  article '  with  very  grateful  feel- 

J.imes  Sully, 

10th  Sept.      ings.     I  think  that  he  would  liimself  have  regarded 

1879. 

it  as  a  generally  just  estimate.  And  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  it  to  me  in  proof. 

1  Article  on  G.  H.  Lewes— New  Qii.irtcrly  Review,  Oct.  1879. 
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Your  selection   of  subjects   for  remark,  and  the   Letter  to 

James  Sully, 

remarks  themselves,  are   in   accordance  with  my  lotusept. 

1870. 

feeling  to  a  comforting  extent ;  and  I  shall  always 
remain  your  debtor  for  writing  the  article. 

I  trust  you  will  not  be  forced  to  omit  anything 
about  liis  scientific  and  philosophical  work,  because 
that  is  the  part  of  his  life's  labour  which  he  most 
valued. 

Perhaps  you  a  little  underrate  the  (original)  effect 
of  his  '  Life  of  Goethe '  iu  Germany.  It  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  an  immense  number  of  copies, 
in  both  the  English  and  German  form,  have  been 
sold  in  Germany  since  its  appearance  in  1854. 

I  wish  you  were  allowed  to  put  your  name  to  the 
article. 

I  am  getting  strong  now,  after  a  long  spell  of  Letter  to 

Mrs  Peter 

medical  discipline.     All  these  long  months  I  have  Tayior,  nth 

Sept.  1S79. 

been  occupied  with  my  husband's  manuscripts  :  also 
with  the  foundation  of  a  riiysiological  Studentship, 
wliich  is  my  monument  to  liis  memory,  and  which 
is  now  all  settled,  as  you  may  perhaps  have  seen  by 
advertisements.^     Eut  I  am    not  yet  through  the 

1  "  George  Henry  Lewes  Studentship." — This  Studentship  has  been 
founded  in  memory  of  Mr  George  Henry  Lewes,  for  the  purpose  of 
eniibling  the  holder  for  the  time  being  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  prosecution  of  original  research  in  physiology.  The  Studentship, 
the  value  of  which  is  slightly  under  £'200  per  annum,  paid  quarterly 


Is-'J. 
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Letter  to       proof  reading  of  the  final  volume  of  '  Problems  of 

Mrs  Peter 

Taylor,  iTth   Life  and  Mind,'  which  will  contain  the  last  sheets 

Sept.  1S79. 

he  ever  wrote. 

I  hear  very  good  accounts  of  Madame  Bodichon, 
who  is  coming  to  me  for  a  couple  of  days  on  the 
29th. 

You  are  wonderful  for  life  and  energy,  in  spite  of 
your  delicate  looks.    May  you  have  all  the  strength 
you  need  for  your  sjTupathetic  tasks ! 
Letter  to  I  liave  not  yet  thanked  you — and  I  do  so  now 

James  Sully, 

7th  Oct.  very  gi-atefuUy — for  the  help  you  have  given  me  in 
my  sad  and  anxious  task.  Your  eyes  have  been  a 
most  precious  aid,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
as  a  gi'ound  of  confidence.  For  I  am  not  at  all  a 
good  proof  reader,  and  have  a  thorough  distrust  of 
myself. 

in  ailysince,  is  tenable  for  three  years,  during  wliicli  time  the  student 
is  required  to  carry  on,  under  tlie  guidance  of  a  director,  physiologi- 
cal investigations  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  other  professional 
occupations.  No  person  will  be  elected  as  a  "  George  Henry  Lewes 
Student "  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Trustees  and  Director,  first,  as  to 
the  promise  of  success  in  physiological  inquiry ;  and  second,  as  to  the 
need  of  pecuniary  a.ssistauce.  Otherwise  all  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  eligilile.  Applications,  together  with  such  information  concern- 
ing aliility  and  circumstances  .as  the  candidate  may  think  proper, 
should  be  sent  to  the  present  Director,  Dr  llichael  Foster,  New  Mil- 
seums,  Cambridge,  not  later  than  October  15,  1S79.  The  appoint- 
ment will  be  made  and  duly  advertised  as  soon  as  possible  after  tliat 
date. 
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I  cannot  wish  uot  to  have  been  cheered  b)-  your  Letter  to 

Mrs  Blirnc- 

triple  letter,  even  thoiiKh  I  have  caused  you  to  rise  Jone".  istii 

^  '  "  •'    ^  Oct.  1S79. 

earlier  in  the  morning,  and  to  feel  a  dispropor- 
tionate remorse.  "Maggior  difetto  men  \ergogna 
lava,"  as  says  Virgil  to  tlie  Ijlushiug  Dante.  And 
you  have  given  me  tlie  fuller  measvtre  because  I 
had  to  wait  a  little. 

Your  legend  of  '  Fair  Women '  interests  me  very 
mueli.  I  feel  a  citizen  of  the  world  again,  knowing 
all  the  news.  But  the  core  of  good  news  in  your 
letter  is  that  your  husband  is  well  again,  and  again 
luipi)y  in  liis  work.  Your  collapse  is  what  I  feared 
for  }'ou ;  and  you  must  call  the  getting  change 
of  air  and  scene — I  was  going  to  say  "a  duty," 
but  are  you  one  of  tliose  wonderful  beings  who 
find  everything  easier  under  that  name  ?  But  at 
least  one  prefers  doing  a  hard  duty  to  grimacmg 
with  a  pretence  of  pleasure  in  tilings  that  are  no 
pleasure. 

I  am  greatly  comforted  this  morning  by  the  fact 
that  the  (apparently)  right  man  is  found  for  tlie 
George  Henry  Lewes  Studentship  —  an  ardent 
worker,  who  could  not  have  carried  on  his  pursuit 
without  this  help.  I  know  you  are  not  unmindful 
of  what  touches  me  deeply. 

Go  on  your  visit,  dear,   and    come  back  well — 
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Letter  to 
Charles  L. 
Lewes, 
Saturday, 
20th  Oct. 

isrsi. 


tlieii  show  yourself  without  luinecessary  delay  to 
your  loving  friend. 

I  have  had  a  delightful  bit  of  news  from  Dr 
Foster  this  morning.  He  had  mentioned  to  me 
before,  that  there  was  an  Edinburgh  student,  whom 
he  had  in  his  mind  as  the  right  one  to  elect.  This 
morning  he  writes — "  The  trustees  meet  to-morrow 
to  receive  my  nomination.  I  have  chosen  Dr 
Charles  Eoy,  an  Edinburgh  man,  and  Scotchman — 
not  one  of  my  own  pupils.  He  is,  I  thmk,  the 
most  promising — by  far  the  most  promising  —  of 
our  young  phy.siologists,  putting  aside  those  who  do 
not  need  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  tlie  student- 
sliip.  And  the  help  comes  to  liim  just  when  it  is 
most  needed :  he  is  in  full  swing  of  work,  and  was 
casting  about  for  some  means  of  supporting  himself 
which  would  least  interfere  with  his  work,  when 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  studeutsliip.  I  feel 
myself  very  gratified  that  I  can,  at  the  very  outset, 
recommend  just  the  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for 
the  post." 

Tliis  is  a  tiling  your  fatlier  would  have  chosen  as 
a  result  of  his  life. 

I  have  just  had  some  news  that  grieves  me.  Mr 
Lewes,  Tuea-  Blackwood  is  daugerously  ill,  and  I  fear,  from  Mr 

day,  27th 

Oct.  1S79.      WiUiam's  letter,  that  there  is  little  liope  of  recovery. 


Letter  to 
Charles  L. 
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He  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  me.     He  has  been  bound  Lcttev  to 

Charles  L. 

up  with  what  I  most  cared  for  in  my  life  for  more  lcwos,  Tues- 
day, '27tli 
than    twenty  years ;   and   his  good   qualities  have  oct.  isto. 

made  many  things  easy  to  me  that,  without  him, 

would  often  have  been  chfficult.i 

I  wrote  to  Mr  Triibner  to  tell  him  that  the 
printing  of  tlie  "  Problems  "  being  finished,  I  should 
be  glad  if  lie  would  arrange  with  you  about  the 
conditions  of  pulilication.  Bear  in  mind  your 
father's  wish  that  tliu  volumes  shoidd  not  l)e  made 
dearer  than  necessary. 

I  am  going  to  Weybridge  on  Friday,  and  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  The  Priory  by  Saturday  before  dusk. 
But  it  is  /wsi!  possible  I  may  be  detained  till  Monday 
morning.  So  if  you  have  any  good  occupation 
for  Sunday,  you  had  better  call  on  your  way  home 
on  Monday. 

Your  afiectionate  note  would  quite  liave  deter-  Letter  to 

.     ^       MissEieanor 

mind  me  to  do  what,  when  your  brother  knidl)'  cross,  aotii 

...  Oct.  isrii. 

proposed   it,   raised  a  certam   longmg   m   me.      1 

thought  that  I  should  like  to  see  you  all  in  the 
remembered  home  again.  But  1  liave  had  a  little 
check  in  health,  and  I  am  feehng  so  depressed  that 
I  shrink  from  making  any  engagement  wliich  in- 
volves others. 

1  Mr  John  Blackwooil  ilietl  ou  29tli  Octoljer  lS7fl. 


384  Visit  to  Wetjhridge.  [^VITLEY, 

Letter  to  A  %-isitor  to-day  and  my  own  languor  threaten 

Miss  Eleanor 

Cross,  29th     to  throw   me    backward   in   my  arransjements    for 

Oct.  1879. 

leaving,  and  I  have  a  sense  of  impossibility  about 
ever)i;huig  that,  under  other  conditions,  would  be 
a  pleasure.  I  am  afraid  lest  a  fit  of  sadness  should 
make  me  an  oppression  to  yoii  all ;  and  my  con- 
clusion this  morning  is,  that  I  must  give  up  the 
few-  hours'  happiness  of  feeling  your  family  love 
around  me  as  I  used  to  do,  and  simply  go  straight 
up  to  town  with  my  servants. 

But  if  Friday  morning  brings  me  better  hopes 

I  will  telegrapli  to  you,  since  you  allow  me  to  wait 

till  the  eleventh  houi\     If  you  receive  no  telegi-am, 

you  wUl  understand   that   I   am   still   too   dow-n- 

hearted   to  venture  on  a  xasit  even  to  those  who 

are   amongst   the   best   loved    of   my    friends.     In 

that  case  you   must  all  make  me  amends  for  my 

loss  by  coming  to  see  me  in  the  old  place  in  town. 

Came   to  Wey bridge   on  31st   October,  and 

returned  to  The  rrior}'  on  1st  November. 

letter  to       I  came  here  just  a  week  ago,  and  I  had  a  supersti- 

Mrs  Bunie-         .  ,  .  ,  it* 

Jones,  sth      tioii  that  you  woukl  come  to  me  yesterday.     But  I 
used  no  enchantments — and  so  j-ou  diihi't  come. 

Letter  to 

Misss.ira  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  letter. 

Hennell,  2-.M 

Nov.  is7i>,     News  about  you  all  had  been  much  desired  by  me ; 

from  Tlie 

rriory.         but  I  havc  now  so  many  business  letters  to  write 


Nov.  ISTii, 
from  The 
Priory. 
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that  I  am  apt  to  defer  such  as  are  not  absolutely  Letter  to 
necessary.  The  careful  index  is  a  sign  of  your  Hcnneii,  '.'ad 
effective  industry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  a  great  lielp  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  your 
readers.  One  very  often  needs  an  index  to  one's 
own  writing.  ]\Iy  chief  objects  are  quite  completed 
now.  Tlie  Dr  Eoy  appouited  to  the  Studentship  is 
held  by  competent  persons  to  be  the  most  hopeful 
of  our  young  physiologists :  and  there  is  a  volume 
of  501  pages  (tlie  last)  of  '  Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind '  ready  to  appear  next  montli.  1  am  quite 
recovered  from  the  ailment  which  made  me  good 
for  little  in  the  summer,  and  indeed  am  stronger 
than  I  ever  expected  to  be  again.  People  are  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  am  exceptionally  blessed  in  many 
ways ;  Init  nujre  blessed  are  the  dead  who  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  liave  not  to  dread  a  Ijarren,  use- 
less survival. 

I  am  very  well,  dear  kind  friend,  all  things  con-  Letter  to 
sidered.     One  cannot  help  getting  occasional  chills  Taylor,  eth 
and  headaches  in  this  hard  wintry  tune.  from  The' 

Oh  yes,  I  read  the  '  Times '  with  great  interest, 
and  am  much  concerned  to  know  what  my  contem- 
poraries are  doing.  My  time  is  very  fully  occupied, 
for  I  have  now  to  write  a  great  many  letters,  such 
as  used  to  be  written  for  me,  and  I  would  willingly 

VOL.  III.  2  B 


Priory. 


386 


Bccovcry  of  Health.        [the  peiouy, 


spend  the  time  thus  taken  xip  in  anotlier  sort  of 
reading  and  writuig. 
Letter  to  Thank  yon  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  friend,  for 

Mrs  Peter  .  ,    .  .   .  _ 

Tiiyior,  oth    your  tender  New   i  ear  s  greeting  and  niqiunes.     1 

.T.'in.  1880. 

liave  passed  well  from  "  under  the  saws  and  har- 
rows "  of  the  severe  cold,  and  am  hetter,  lioth  in 
apparent  organic  soundness  and  in  strength  for  all 
occupation,  than  I  once  thought  was  possible  for  me. 

Our  dear  Barbara  is  painting  in  water-colours 
again  from  lier  window — ^^just  as  of  old.  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this.  And  I  am  now  seeing 
many  other  friends,  who  interest  me  and  bring  me 
reports  of  their  several  worlds.  Tlie  great  public 
calamities  of  the  past  year  have  helped  to  quiet 
one's  murmuring  spirit  in  relation  to  private  sor- 
rows, and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  not  yet 
very  bright.  One  thinks  of  mothers  like  Mrs  Ruck 
whose  best-loved  sons  are  in  Afghanistan.  But  we 
must  live  as  much  as  we  can  for  human  joy,  dwell- 
ing on  sorrow  and  pain  only  so  far  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  it  may  help  us  in  striving  to  remedy  them. 

Life  has  seemed  worse  without  my  glimpses  of 
you.  And  now  I  have  not  the  amends  of  thinking 
tliat  you  are  out  of  our  Egyptian  darkness,  and 
getting  health  in  the  country.  I  must  drive  over 
to  ask  about  you  as  soon  as  I  can, 


Lettt-r  to 
Mrs  Burne- 
Jones,  liith 
Jan.  ISSO. 
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As  tlie  year  went  on,  George  EKot  began  to 
see  all  her  old  friends  again.  But  her  life  was 
nevertheless  a  life  of  heart-loneliness.  Accus- 
tomed as  she  liad  been  for  so  many  years  to 
solitude  d,  deitos,  the  want  of  close  companionship 
continued  to  be  very  bitterly  felt.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  \rith  me  very  frequently  to 
the  National  Gallery,  and  to  otlier  exliibitions  of 
pictures,  to  the  British  Museum  sculptures,  and 
to  South  Kensington.  This  constant  association 
engrossed  me  completely,  and  was  a  new  interest 
to  her.  A  bond  of  mutual  dependence  had  been 
formed  between  us.  On  the  28th  March  she 
came  down  to  Weybridge,  and  stayed  till  the 
oOth;  and  on  the  9th  April  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  our  marriage  should  take  place  as  soon, 
and  as  privately,  as  might  be  found  practicable. 
You  can  hardly  think  how  sweet  the  name  sister  Letter  to 

Miss  Eleanor 

is  to  me,  that  I  have  not  been  called  by  for  so  cruss,  i3th 

April  18S0. 

many,  many  years. 

Without  your  tenderness  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  accept  tliis  won- 
derful renewal  of  my  life.  Notliing  less  than  the 
prospect  of  being  loved  and  welcomed  by  you  all 
could  have  sustained  me.  But  now  I  cherish  the 
thought  that  the  family  life  will  be  the  richer  and 
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Letter  to 
Miss  Eleanor 
Cross,  13th 
April  1880. 


Letter  to 
Frederic 
Harrison, 
inth  April 
1880. 


not  the  poorer,  througli  your  brother's  great  gift  of 
love  to  me. 

Yet  I  (|uail  a  little  in  facing  what  has  to  be  gone 
through — the  hurting  of  many  whom  I  care  for. 
You  are  doing  everything  you  can  to  help  me,  and 
I  am  full  of  gratitude  to  you  all  for  his  sake  as  well 
as  my  own.  The  springs  of  affection  are  reopened 
m  me,  and  it  will  make  me  better  to  be  among  you 
— more  loving  and  trustful. 

I  valued  Florence's  little  visit  very  much.  You 
and  she  will  come  again — will  you  not  ? — to  your 
sister. 

I  have  found  the  spot  in  "  The  Prelude "  where 

the  passage  I  mentioned  occurs.     It  is  in  Book  \m. 

"  The  Retrospect,"  towards  the  end : — 

"  The  Imman  nature  unto  wliich  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverenced  with  love, 
AVa.s  not  a  punctual  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  derived 
Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect, 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  tlieh-  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  wideh"  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations." 

The  bit  of  brickwork  in  the  rock  is 

"  With  aid  deriveil  of  evidence." 
I  thmk  you  would  find  much  to  suit  your  pur- 
poise  in  "  The  Prelude,"  such  as — 
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"  There  is  Letter  to 

One  L'veat  society  alone  on  earth  :  Fiedenc 

'^                       •■^  Harrison, 

Tlic  lie il lie  Living  and  the  noble  Dead."  I'.itl,  Ainil 


18S0. 

Except  for  travelling,  and  for  popular  distribution, 
I  prefer  Moxon's  one-volumed  edition  of  Words- 
worth to  any  selection.  No  selection  gives  you  the 
perfect  gems  to  be  found  iii  single  Hues,  or  in  half 
a  dozen  lines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "dull" 
poems. 

I  am  sorry  Jlatthew  Arnold  lias  not  included  the 

sonnet  beginning — 

"  I  griev'd  fur  Buonaparte  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief ; " 

and  which  has  these  precious  lines — 

"  'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wkdom  doth  live  iirith  children  round  her  knees." 

Has  he  the  magnificent  sonnet  on  Toussauit 
rOuverture  ?  I  don't  know  where  tliere  is  any- 
thing finer  than  the  last  eight  lines  of  it. 

Please  don't  acknowledge  this  note,  else  you  will 
neutralise  my  pleasure  in  sending  it  by  making  me 
feel  that  I  have  given  you  trouble. 

Letter  to  the 

The  beautiful  photograph  has  reached  me  safely,  h.™.  i,ady 

Lytton,  24tll 

and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  April  isso. 


390     Lord  Zi/f/o/i's  ImUnn  Ej-ptrirncc.  [the  pkiory, 
Letter  to  the  sending  it  to  nic.     In  comparing  it  with  the  photn- 

Hon.  Lady 

Lj-tton,  •i4th  graph  which  you  gave  me  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 

April  ISSO 

I  see  tlie  effect  of  a  saddening  experience  which  tlie 
years  mnst  bring  to  ns  all,  but  to  my  feeling  the 
face  is  the  more  endearmg  because  of  that  effect. 

You  have  been  very  often  in  my  tlioughts,  because 
I  have  associated  you  with  public  affairs,  and  have 
imagined  sjmipathetically  how  they  must  have  affect- 
ed your  private  life.  I  am  sure  that  tliis  momentous 
experience  in  India  has  been  a  hard  discipline  both 
for  you  and  for  Lord  Lytton.  I  can  imagine  he 
has  often  been  sick  at  heart  witli  the  near  \'ision 
wliicli  liis  post  forces  ou  him,  of  human  meanness 
and  rancour.  You,  too,  must  have  gathered  some 
melancholy  knowledge  of  that  sort,  which  has  per- 
haps changed  a  little  the  curves  of  the  mouth  and 
the  glance  of  the  eyes  since  those  Vienna  days, 
when  the  deliglitful  ]\I.  de  Villers  helped  to  make 
the  hours  pleasant  to  us. 

I  saw  the  photograplis  of  your  daughters,  wliicli 
gave  me  an  idea  how  fast  the  dramatic  authoress 
has  developed  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
When  I  first  saw  her  at  Vienna  she  was  tlie  pret- 
tiest little  rosebud. 

Mrs  Strachey  called  the  otlier  day  wlien  I  was 
out,  and  among  other  reasons  for  my  being  sorry 
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not  to  have  seen  her,  was  the  having  missed  some  Letter  tn  the 

Hon.  l.aily 

authentic  news  about  your  probable  movements.  Lyttcn,24th 

"'  Ain-il  ISSO. 

What  happens  to  you  will  always  have  interest 
for  me,  smce  I  have  long  been,  with  sincere  regard, 
yours  most  truly. 

On  the  24th  April  George  Eliot  came  down 
to  Weybridge,  and  stayed  till  tlie  26th. 
I   am   deeply   obhged   to   you   for   tlie   care   witli  Letter  t,. 

James  Sully, 

which  you  have  treated  the  final  volume  of  the  'iotu  Ain-n 

''  isso. 

"Problems"   in   the  'Academy,'  which   you   liave 

kindly  sent  me.  I  think  you  could  hardly  have 
written  more  effectively  towards  exciting  an  inter- 
est in  tlie  work  in  the  nnnds  of  the  comparatively 
few  who  really  care  for  the  study  of  Psychology. 
You  have  added  one  more  to  the  obligations  which 
will  make  me  always  yours  gratefully. 

I  have  sometlung  to  tell  you  which  will  doubt-  Letter  to 

Madame 

less  be  a  great  surprise  to  you:  but  since  I  have  nndichon, 

°  ^  itliMay 

found  that  other  friends,  less  acquainted  with  me  isso. 
and  my  life  than  you  are,  have  given  me  their  sym- 
pathy, I  think  that  I  can  count  on  yours.  I  am 
going  to  do  wliat  not  very  long  ago  I  should  my- 
self have  pronounced  impossible  for  me,  and  there- 
fore I  should  not  wonder  at  any  one  else  who 
foiuid  my  action  mcompreheusible.  By  the  tune 
you  receive  this  letter  I  shaU  (so  far  as  the  future 
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Letter  to       cau  lie  matter  of  assertion)  liave  been  married  to 

Madame 

Bndichou,      Mr  .1.  W.  Cross,  who,  you  know,  is  a  friend   of 

5th  May 

isso.  years,   a   friend   much   loved  and   trusted  by   Mr 

Lewes,  and  wliu,  now  that  I  am  alone,  sees  his 
happiness  in  the  decUcation  of  his  life  to  me. 
This  change  in  my  position  will  make  no  change 
in  my  care  for  Mr  Lewes's  family,  and  in  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  my  property.  Mr  Cross 
has  a  sufficient  fortime  of  liis  own.  We  are  going 
abroad  for  a  few  months,  and  I  shall  not  return 
to  live  at  tliis  house.  Mr  Cross  has  taken  the 
lease  of  a  house,  No.  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
where  we  shall  spend  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
making  Witley  our  summer  home. 

I  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  some  day  look 
at  the  river  from  the  windows  of  our  Chelsea  house, 
which  is  ratlier  quaint  and  picturesque. 

Please  tell  Bessie^  for  me,  with  my  love  to 
her.  I  cannot  write  to  more  than  two  or  three 
persons. 

Letter  to  A  great,  momentous  change  is  going  to  take  place 

Mrs  Con- 

gicvc,  5tb  in  my  hfe.  My  indisposition  last  week,  and  several 
other  subsequent  circumstances,  have  liindered  me 
from  communicating  it  to  you,  and  the  time  has 
been   but    short    since    the    decision   was   come  to. 

'  Mailaiuu  Belloc. 


May  ISSO. 
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But  with  your  peruiission  Charles  will  tall  on  you 
and  tell  you  what  he  can  on  Saturday. 

Yours  and  Emily's,  ever  with  unchanging  love. 

May  6.— Married   this    day   at  10.15    to   Jolui  .Toumai, 

18S0. 

Walter  Cross  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Present,  Cliarles,  who  gave  me  away,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Druce,  Mr  Hall,  William,  Mary,  Eleanor,  and 
Florence  Cross.  We  went  back  to  The  Priory, 
where  we  signed  our  wills.  Then  we  started  for 
Dover,  and  arrived  there  a  little  after  five  o'clock. 

Your  letter  was  a  sweet  greeting  to  us  on  our  Letter  tu 

1  ,  ,       ,  Miss  Eleanor 

arrival  here  yesterday.  cioss,  ntu 

We  had  a  millennial  cabin  on  the  deck  of  the  from  Puii's. 
Calais  -  DomTes,  and  floated  over  the  Strait  as 
easily  as  the  saints  float  upward  to  heaven  (in 
the  pictures).  At  Amiens  we  were  very  com- 
fortably lioused,  and  paid  two  enraptured  visits, 
evening  and  mornmg,  to  the  Cathedral.  I  was 
delighted  with  J.'s  deliglit  in  it.  And  we  read 
our  dear  old  cantos  of  the  "  Inferno "  that  we 
were  reading  a  year  ago,  declining  afterwards  on 
'  Eugenie  Grandet.'  The  nice  woman  wlio  waited 
on  us  made  lierself  very  memorable  to  me  by 
her  sketch  of  her  own  life.  She  went  to  Eng- 
land when  she  was  nineteen  as  a  lady's  maid — 
had    l^een  much  cnnuy^c  de  sa  viirc,  detested    les 
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Letter  to      plaisirs,  l&.ei\  only  lier  ieL;ular  everyday  work  and 

Miss  Eleanor 

Cross,  0th      la  paix. 

May  18S0, 

from  Paris.  Here  we  nave  a  very  fair  rippartcmcnt,  and 
plenty  of  sunlight  mi  premier,  pjcfore  dinner  we 
walked  up  to  the  Arc  de  I'^^toile  and  back  again, 
enjoying  the  lovely  greenth  and  blossoms  of  the 
horse  -  chestnuts,  which  are  in  their  first  glory, 
innocent  of  dust  or  of  one  withered  petal.  Tliis 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  we  are  going  to  tlie 
Eussiau  church,  where  J.  has  never  been,  and 
where  I  hope  we  shall  hear  the  wonderful  in- 
toning and  singing  as  I  heard  it  years  ago. 

Tliis  is  tlie  chronicle  of  our  happy  married  life, 
three  days  long — all  its  happiness  conscious  of  a 
dear  background  in  those  who  are  loving  us  at 
Weybridge,  at  Thornhill,  and  at  Eanby. 

You  are  all  inwoven  into  the  pattern  of  my 
tlioughts,  which  would  have  a  sad  lack  without 
you.  I  like  to  go  over  again  in  imagination  all 
the  scene  in  the  church  and  in  the  vestry,  and 
to  feel  every  loraig  look  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  rejoicing  for  us.  Besides  Professor 
Sellar's  letter,  which  touched  J.  with  grateful 
surprise,  we  have  liad  one  to  liim  from  Mr 
Frederic  Harrison,  saying  everytliing  affectionate; 
and  two  very  finely  felt  letters  from  Edith  Sim- 
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cox — one  to  liini  enclosing  tlie  one  to  me.     Cer-  Lt^tteito 

Miss  Eleauor 

tainly   she    lias   a  rare   generosity   and    elevation  cross,  stn 

May  18S0, 

which   find   their   easy   channel   in   writing.     My  nom  Paris. 
love   to   Henry   and   to   the   gentle   Berthe/   who 
was  an  invisible  presence  at  our  wedding. 

I  tliink  I  must  tliaiik  Florence,  too,  for  her 
letter  to  J. ;  for  we  accept  to  the  full  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  wliat  is  mine  is  thine "  on  each  side. 
What  most  comforted  liim  this  morning  was  a 
letter  from  Albert  Driice  about  the  Chelsea  house. 
His  usual  exclamation  over  anytliing  from  Albert 
is  that  his  brother-in-law  is  the  most  satisfactory 
of  men ! 

Write  us  word  about  everything,  and  consider 
yourselves  all  very  much  loved  and  spiritually 
petted  by  your  loving  sister. 

This  place  is  so  magnificently  situated,  in  a  smil-  Letter  to 

Cliarles  L. 

ing  valley,  with  the  Isere  flowing  through  it,  and  Lewes,  aist 

,  .  ,.  .  MaylS80, 

surroimded  by  grand  and  various  lines  of  moun- 
tains, and  we  were  so  enraptured  by  om-  expedition 
yesterday  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  that  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  greatly  on  our  choice  of  route. 
I  think  it  unlikely  that  we  shall  want  to  wander 
beyond  the  second  week  in  July.  We  shall  begin 
to  long  for  home  just  when  the  rest  of  the  London 

'  Mrs  Hall. 


from 
Grenobk- 
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Enjoyment  of  Travel. 


[MILAN, 


Letter  to 
Charles  L. 
Lewes,  21st 
May  ISSO, 
from 
Grenoble. 


Letter  to 
Miss  Flor- 
ence Cross, 
25tli  May 
18S0. 


world  are  longing  for  travel.  We  are  seeing  natnre 
in  her  happiest  moment  now :  the  foliage  on  all  the 
tremendous  heights,  the  soft  slopes,  and  the  richly 
clad  valleys  on  the  way  to  the  Chartreuse,  is  all 
fresh  and  tender,  shone  through  hy  a  sunlight 
whieli  cherishes  and  does  not  burn  us.  I  had  hut 
one  regret  in  seeing  the  subUnie  beauty  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  It  was  that  the  Pater  had 
not  seen  it.  I  would  still  give  up  my  own  life 
willingly  if  he  could  have  the  happiness  instead 
of  me.  But  marriage  has  seemed  to  restore  me 
to  my  old  self.  I  was  getting  hard,  and  if  I 
had  decided  diff'erentlj-,  I  think  I  should  have 
become  very  selfish.  To  feel  daily  the  lo\eliness 
of  a  nature  close  to  me,  and  to  feel  grateful  for 
it,  is  the  fountain  of  tenderness  and  strength  to 
endure. 

Glorious  weather  always,  and  I  am  very  well — 
quite  amazingly  able  to  go  through  fatigue. 

Our  life  smce  we  wrote  to  you  has  been  a  chap- 
ter of  delights — Grenoble — Grande  Chartreuse — 
Chambery — paradisiacal  walk  to  Les  Cliarmettes 
— roses  gathered  m  Jean  Jacques'  garden — Mont 
C'enis  Tunnel,  and  emergence  into  Italian  sunshine. 
Milan,  comfortable  appartement,  delicious  privacy, 
and  "reat  minds  condescending;  to  relax  themselves  ! 
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We  got  here  yesterday,  and  of  course  our  first  walk  Letter  to 

Miss  Flor- 

was  to  the  post,  where  we  found  your  dehghtful  encecmss 

a.'ith  May 

budget  and  other  letters,  which  we  took  to  a  cafi  isso. 
in  the  gi-and  galleria,  and  read  at  our  ease  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tea. 

Two  of  my  letters  yesterday  touched  me  very 
gi-atefidly.  One  was  from  "  Brother  Jimmy  " — the 
prettiest  letter  possible.  The  other  letter  that 
moved  me  was  one  from  my  own  Ijrother.  Then 
J.  had  a  graceful  letter  of  congratulation  from  Mr 
Henry  James,  who  is  still  at  Florence.  I  tliink  you 
did  not  send  that  letter  of  Mr  Edmund  Gurney's 
which  you  mention.  I  am  fond  of  seeing  the 
letters  which  put  my  friends  in  an  amiable  light 
for  my  imagination.  And  now  tliut  I  have  had 
that  charming  letter  from  my  new  brother  in 
America,  I  feel  that  my  family  initiation  is  com- 
plete. No  woman  was  ever  more  sweetly  received 
by  brothers  and  sisters  than  I  have  been ;  and  it  is  a 
happy  new  longing  in  my  life  that  I  may  return 
into  their  bosoms  some  of  the  gladness  they  have 
poured  into  mine. 

I  have  been  uninterruptedly  well,  and  feel  quite 
strong  with  all  sorts  of  strength  except  strong- 
mindedness.  We  are  going  to  hear  the  music  in 
the  Duomo  at  eleven,  and  after  that  we  intend  to 
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Bciiewal  of  CorrespondcTice.  [MILAN, 


Letter  to 
Miss  Flor- 
ence Cross, 
2.>tli  May 
ISSO. 


Letter  to 
Isaac  P. 
Evans,  2Gth 
May  ISSO. 


pay  our  first  \asit  to  the  Brera  gallery.  It  is  our 
present  plan  to  stay  here  for  some  days,  and  we 
enjoy  the  thought  of  a  little  stationary  life  such  as 
we  have  not  had  since  we  left  Paris.  We  often 
talk  of  our  sisters,  oftener  think  of  them.  Yon 
are  our  children,  you  know. 

Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  here,  and  it 
was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  have  your  kind  words 
of  sympathy,  for  our  long  silence  has  never  broken 
the  affection  for  you  which  began  when  we  were 
little  ones.  Mj'  husband,  too,  was  much  pleased 
to  read  your  letter.  I  have  known  his  family  for 
eleven  years,  and  they  have  received  me  amongst 
them  very  lo\ingly.  The  only  point  to  be  regi-etted 
in  our  marriage  is  that  I  am  much  older  than  he, 
but  his  affection  has  made  him  choose  this  lot  of 
caring  for  me  rather  than  any  other  of  the  various 
lots  open  to  him. 

Emily  Clarke  has  lately  sent  me  rather  a  sad 
account  of  Sarah's  ^  health.  I  trust  that  it  is  now 
better,  for  I  tliink  it  is  her  lungs  that  cliiefly 
troulile  her,  and  summer  may  act  beneficently  on 
them.  Please  give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  lier 
that  I  like  the  assurance  of  her  share  in  the  good 
wishes  you  send  me. 

1  Mrs  Is.iac  Evaus  (since  deceased). 
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I  have  often  heard  of  Frederick  ^  tlirough  the  Li'ttcrtn 

Isaac  P. 

admiration  of  those  who  have  heard  him  preach ;  Evans,  2(uii 

JlaylSSO. 

and  it  has  been  a  haj^py  thought  to  me  that  you 
and  Sarah  umst  feel  it  a  gi'eat  comfort  to  have 
him  as  well  as  Walter  settled  near  you. 

Edith  is  the  only  one  of  your  children  whom  I 
have  seen  since  they  have  been  gi-own  up,  and  I 
thought  her  a  noble  looking  woman. 

We  are  going  to  remaui  abroad  until  some  time 
in  July,  and  shall  then  return  to  The  Heights, 
Witley,  Surrey.  Our  home  in  London  will  be  4 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  looking  on  a  very  pictur- 
esque bit  of  the  river. 

I  hope  that  your  own  healtli  is  quite  good  now, 
and  that  you  are  able  to  enjoy  the  active  life  whicli 
I  know  you  are  fond  of. — Always  your  affectionate 
sister. 

Many  thanks  for  your  dehghtful  letter,  which  Letter  to 

Charles  L. 

came  to  me  yesterday,  with  a  loving  though  brief  Lewes,  2sth 

May  1880. 

letter  fi-om  Mrs  Congi-eve  to  keep  it  company  in 
making  the  day  agi'eeable. 

We  an-ived  here  on  Monday,  and  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  nice  quiet  apartment  and  pleasant 
attendance  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  resting  here, 
and  deKberately  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen  in  tliis 

'  Rev.  Frederick  Evans,  Rector  of  Beihvorth. 
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The  "Luini"  Pictures. 


[MILAN, 


Letter  to       clieerful,    prosperous    city.      I    am    glad    to    find 

Charles  L.  ,  ^     .     .        .    , 

Lewes,  28th    that  the    Liuni  pictures  come  up  to  my  remem- 
"^  "    '      brauce,  and  tliat  J.  is  much  impressed  by  his  intro- 
duction to  them.     I  continue  remarkably  well,  and 
am   every  day  surprising  myself  by  the  amount 
of   walking,  standing,  and   looking  that  I  can  go 
through.     To-morrow   or  the  next  day  we  intend 
to  go  on  to  Verona ;  then  after  a  sufficient  pause 
to  enjoy  that  glorious  place  we  shall  move  on  to 
Padua  and  Venice,  where  it  will  be  best  for  you  to 
send  anytliing  you  may  have  to  send.     I  like  to 
see  the  letters.     They  make  one  realise  the  fact  of 
one's  home  and  little  world  there  amid  the  dreami- 
ness of  foreign  travel.     We  take  our  meals  in  our 
own  apartment  and  see  notliing  of  our  fellow-guests 
in  the  hotel — only  hear  their  British  and  American 
voices   when   they   air    themselves    m    the   cm-tile 
after  their  dinner. 

The   weather    has   liitherto   been   delicious,   not 
excessively  warm,  always  with  a  pleasant  move- 
ment in  the  air ;  but  this  morning  there  is  a  decided 
advance  in  heat,  and  we  shall  both  have  our  theory 
Letter  to       of  great  heat  being  the  best  thing  for  us  well  tested 

Madame  .  ,_  ^^ 

Bodichon,      m  the  next  month. 

amn't'junc       Tlic  chaugc  I  make  in  the  date  of  this  letter  is  a 

Verona™"      sign  of  the  difficulty  you  well  know  that  one  finds 
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in  writing  all  the  letters  one  wants  to  wi-ite  while  Letter  to 
traveUing.     Ever  since  Cliarles   forwarded  to   me  Bodichon. 
your  dear  letter  while  I  was  in  Paris,  I  have  been  and  ist  June 
meaning  to  wTite  to  you.     That  letter  was  doubly  veio'na. 
sweet   to   me   because   it  was  written  before   you 
received   mine,   intended    to    inform    yon    of    my 
marriage   before  it   appeared   in    the   newspapers. 
Charles    says   that   my   fi'iends    are    chiefly   liurt 
because    I  did  not  tell   them  of  tlie  approaching 
change  in  my  life.     But   I  really  did  not  finally, 
absolutely  decide — I  was  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
struggle — until  only  a  fortnight  before  the  event 
took  place,  so  that  at  last  everytliing  was  done  in 
the  utmost  haste.      However,  there   were   four  or 
five  fi'iends,  of  whom  you  were  one,  to  whom  I  was 
resolved  to  write,  so  that  they  should  at  least  get 
my  letter  on  the  morniug  of  the  6th. 

I  had  more  than  once  said  to  Mr  Cross  that  you 
were  that  one  of  my  friends  who  required  the  least 
explanation  on  the  subject — who  would  spontan- 
eously understand  our  marriage.  But  Charles  sends 
me  word  that  my  friends  in  general  are  very  sym- 
pathetic, and  I  should  like  to  mention  to  you 
that  Bessie  ^  is  one  whose  very  kind  words  he  has 
sent  to  me,  for  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of 

1  Madame  Belloc. 
VOL.  III.  2  C 
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Letter  u.       giving   my   love  to  her,  and   telling   her    that    it 

Madame 

Bodichon,      is   veij   swest  to    me  to  feel  that   her   affection 

29tli  May 

and  1st  June  is  coustant  to  me  in  tliis  as  it  was  in  other  crises 

ISSO,  from 

Verona.  of  my  life.  I  wish,  suice  you  can  no  longer  come 
in  and  out  among  us  as  you  used  to  do,  that  you 
already  knew  my  hushand  better.  His  family 
welcome  me  with  the  uttermost  tenderness.  All 
this  is  wonderful  blessing  falling  to  me  beyond  my 
share,  after  I  had  thought  that  my  life  was  ended, 
and  that,  so  to  speak,  my  coffin  was  ready  for  me 
in  the  next  room.  Deep  down  below  there  is  a 
hidden  river  of  sadness,  Ijut  this  must  always  be 
with  those  who  have  lived  long — and  I  am  able 
to  enjoy  my  newly  reopened  life.  I  shall  be  a 
better,  more  loving  creature  than  I  could  have  been 
in  solitude.  To  be  constantly,  lox'ingly  gq-atefid 
for  the  gift  of  a  perfect  love,  is  the  best  illumina- 
tion of  one's  mind  to  all  the  possible  good  there 
may  be  in  store  for  man  on  this  troublous  little 
planet. 

We  leave  Verona  to-day,  and  stay  a  little  at 
Padua  on  our  way  to  Venice.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  delightful  weather,  and  just  the  temperature 
we  rejoice  in.  We  are  both  fond  of  warmtli,  and 
could  bear  more  heat  than  we  have  the  prospect  of 
at  present. 
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Yesterday  we  had  a  drive  on  the  skirting  heights  Letter  to 
of  Verona,  and  saw  the  vast  fertile  plain  around,  ijo.iichon, 
with  the  Euganean  hills,  blue  in  the  distance,  and  aii.i'istXiic 
the  Apennines  just  dimly  visible  ou  the  clear  mar-  vciom."" 
gin  of  tlie  horizon.     1  am  always  made  happier  by 
seeing  weU-cultivated  land. 

We  came  into  Italy  by  way  of  Grenoble  (seeing 
the  Grande  Chartreuse),  Chamb^ry,  and  the  IMont 
Ceuis  Tunnel ;  smce  then  we  have  been  staying  at 
Milan,  and  enjoying  the  Luini  frescoes  and  a  few 
other  great  things  there.  The  great  things  are  al- 
ways by  comparison  few,  and  there  is  much  every- 
where one  would  like  to  help  seeing,  after  it  lias 
once  served  to  give  one  a  notion  of  liistorical  pro- 
gression. 

We  shall  staj-  at  Venice  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night; so  if  you  have  a  scribe,  or  woukl  write 
yourself,  to  tell  me  that  all  is  going  on  well  with 
you,  the  letter  would  not,  as  tlie  Scotch  say,  "  go 
amissing." 

We   both   enjoyed   reading  your   letter   on  the  Letter  to 

(..  .       T  ,   .  ,  .  .  Charles  L. 

mornmg  after  our  arrival  at  this  enchanting  city,  Lewes,  oth 

1  ii  1       ■  1-    1  -1  •  -n  June  1S80, 

where  the  glorious  light,  with  comparative  stillness  from 
and  total  absence  of  dust,  makes  a  paradise  much 
more  desirable  than  that  painted  by  Tintoretto  on 
the  wall  of  the  Consiglio  Maggiore.     Nothing  but 
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Letter  to       the  adveiit  of .  mosquitoes  would  make  it  easy  for 

Chailes  L.  p  i  •  i  i 

Lewes,  9th     US  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  place,  where 

June  ISSO, 

fi-om  Venice,  every  prospect  pleases,  but  also  where  one  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  man  is  somewhat  vUe.  I 
am  sadly  disappointed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Ven- 
etian populace.  Even  physically  they  look  less 
endowed  tliau  I  tliought  them  when  we  were 
here  under  the  Austrian  dominion.  We  have 
hardly  seen  a  sweet  or  noble  woman's  face  since 
we  arrived,  but  the  men  are  not  quite  so  ill- 
looking  as  the  women.  The  singing  here  (by 
itinerant  performers  in  gondolas)  is  disgraceful  to 
Venice  and  to  Italy.  Coarse  voices,  much  out  of 
tune,  make  one  shudder  when  they  strike  sudden- 
ly under  the  window. 

Our  days  here  are  passed  quite  dehciously.  "\\'e 
see  a  few  beautiful  pictures  or  other  objects  of 
interest,  and  dwell  on  them  sufficiently  every 
morning,  not  hurrying  ourselves  to  do  much ;  and 
afterwards  we  have  a  giro  in  our  gondola,  en- 
joying the  air  and  the  sight  of  marvellous  Venice 
from  various  points  of  \-iew  and  under  various 
aspects.  Hitherto  we  ha\e  had  no  heat,  only 
warmth  with  a  light  breeze.  To-day,  for  the 
first  time,  one  tliinks  that  violent  exercise  must 
be    terribly   trying    for    our    red -skinned    fellow- 
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mortals  at  work  on  the  gondolas  and  the  barges.  Letter  to 

Tt    i.     e  •       •  11  ^11'       Charles  L. 

Jtsut   ror  us   it  is   only   pleasant   to   find   the   air  Lewes,  nth 

,      J.  .^^.  ,     •       ,1  •  117-       June  1880, 

warm  enough  tor  sittmg  out  in  the  evening.  We  fn.nivcniee 
shall  not  soon  run  away  from  Venice  unless  some 
plague — eg.,  mosquitoes — should  arise  to  drive  us. 
We  edify  ourselves  with  what  Euskiii  has  written 
about  Venice,  in  an  agreeable  pamphlet  shape,  using 
his  knowledge  gi-atefully,  and  shutting  our  ears  to 
his  wrathful  innuendoes  against  the  whole  modern 
world.  And  we  are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of 
Alfieri's  autobiography,  which  is  a  deeply  inter- 
esting study  of  character. 

It  may  well  seem  incredible  to  you,  for  it  is  Letter  to 
hardly  credible  to  myself,  that  while  I  have  been  greve,  lotii 
longing  to  write  to  you  ever  since  I  received  your 
dear  letter,  I  have  not  foimd  the  time  to  satisfy  my 
longmg.  Perhaps  you  are  more  able  tliaii  most 
people  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  clear 
half  linur  between  tlie  liusiness  of  travelling  and 
the  attention  to  little  details  of  packing  and  toil- 
ette, over  and  above  the  companionship  of  talk 
and  reading.  Certainly  I  have  thought  of  you  all 
the  more,  but  you  Iiave  not  known  tliat,  and  I 
have  lost  my  claiai  to  hear  about  you — a  use  and 
wont  which  I  would  not  willingly  part  with. 

I  wonder  whether  you  have  imagined — I  believe 


June  1880. 
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Letter  to       that  vmi  are  quick  to  imagine  for  the  benefit  of 

Mrs  Con- 

greve,  lotii     others — all  the  reasons  why  it  was  left  at  last  to 

June  1880. 

Charles  to  tell  yon  of  the  great,  once  nndreamed-of 
change  in  my  life.  Tlie  momentous  decision,  in  fact, 
was  not  made  till  scarcely  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  my  marriage ;  and  even  if  opportunity  had 
lent  itself  to  my  confiding  everything  to  3'ou,  I 
think  I  could  hardly  have  done  it  at  a  time  wlien 
your  presence  filled  me  rather  with  a  sense  of  your 
and  Emily's  trouble^  than  with  my  own  affairs. 
Perhaps  Charles  will  have  told  you  that  the  mar- 
riage deprives  no  one  of  any  good  T  felt  boimd  to 
render  before — it  only  gives  me  a  more  strenuous 
position,  in  which  I  cannot  sink  into  the  self-absorp- 
tion and  laziness  I  was  in  danger  of  before.  The 
whole  history  is  something  like  a  miracle -legend. 
But  instead  of  any  former  affection  being  dis- 
placed in  my  mind,  I  seem  to  have  recovered  the 
lo^nng  sympathy  tliat  I  was  in  danger  of  losing.  I 
mean  that  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  certain  drying- 
up  of  tenderness  in  me,  and  that  now  the  spring 
seems  to  have  risen  again.  Wlio  could  take  your 
place  within  me  or  make  me  amends  for  the  loss  of 
you  ?  And  j'et  I  should  not  take  it  bitterly  if  you 
felt  some  alienation  from  nie.     Such  alienation  is 

'  Mr  Geddes'.s  death. 
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very  natm-al  where  a  fiiencl  does  not  fulfil  expec-  Letter  to 

Mis  Con- 

tations  of  Ion"  standins;.  grave,  loth 

.         ,  June  18S0. 

We  have  already  been  ten  days  at  Venice,  but 
we  hope  to  remain  as  long  again,  not  fearing  the 
heat,  which  has  hitherto  been  only  a  false  alarm  ui 
the  minds  of  EngUsh  travellers.  If  you  could  find 
time  to  send  me  word  how  you  all  are — yourself, 
Dr  Congreve  after  his  holiday,  and  EmUy,  with  all 
her  cares  about  removal — a  letter  sent  to  the  Toste 
Restante  here  would  reach  me,  even  if  we  had  left 
before  the  next  ten  days  were  over.  We  shall 
hardly  be  at  Witley  before  the  middle  of  July :  but 
the  sense  of  neighbourhood  to  you  at  Witley  is 
sadly  ended  now. 

We  thought  too  little  of  tlic  heat,  and  rather 
laughed  at  English  people's  dread  of  the  sun. 
But  the  mode  of  life  at  Venice  has  its  peculiar 
dangers.  It  is  one  thing  to  enjoy  heat  when 
leading  an  active  life,  getting  plenty  of  exercise 
in  riding  or  rowing  in  the  evenings ;  it  is  another 
thing  to  spend  all  one's  days  in  a  gondola — a 
delicious,  dreamy  existence,  —  going  from  one 
church  to  another — from  palaces  to  picture- 
galleries — sight-seeing  of  the  most  exhaustively 
interestmg  kind — traversing  constantly  the  'pic' 
coli  rei,  which  are  notliing  more  than  drains,  and 
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Mr  Cross's  Illness. 


[VENICE, 


with  bedroom-windows  always  open  on  the  great 
drain  of  the  Grand  Canal.     The  effect  of  this 
continual  bad  air,  and  the  complete  and  sud- 
den deprivation  of  all  bodily  exercise,  made  me 
thoroughly  ill.      As  soon  as  I  could  Ije  moved 
we  left  Venice,  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  went 
to  Innspruck,  where  we  stayed  for  a  week,  and 
in  the  change  to  the  pure  sweet  moimtain  air 
I  soon  regained  strength. 
Letter  to       I  was  made  very  glad  by  Gertrude's  letter,  wliich 
Lewes,  vth     assiired  me  that  Witley  had  been  enjoyed  by  you 
from      '      and  the  little  ones.     We  stayed  six  days  at  Inn- 
spruck, finding  it  more  and  more  beautiful  under 
the  sunsliine  wliich  had  been  wanting  to  it  during 
our  first  two  days.     Then  we  went  on  to  Munich, 
and  yesterday  we  arrived  here,  as  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place on  our  way  to  Wildbad,  which,  we  hope, 
will  put  the  finisliing-touch  to  J.'s  recovery  of  liis 
usual  health. 

I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  let  you  know  in 
time  that  you  could  have  remained  a  little  longer 
at  Witley,  as  I  think  we  shall  hardly  be  at  home 
before  the  20tli  if  we  find  Wildbad  what  we  want. 
Your  Mutter  is  marvellously  well  and  strong.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  her  to  have  anxiety  than  to 
be  free  from  it.     Let  us  hope  that  she  will  not  run 
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down  like  a  jelly-fisli,  now  tliat  her  anxiety  is 
over. 

I  received  your  welcome  letter  yesterday  morn-  Lette.  to 

''  .  Charles  L. 

ins,  and  felt  inclined  to  answer  it  the  next  minute.  Lewes,  istu 
"  ...  ''"'y  '''^<'' 

J.  is  quite  well  acraiii,  hut  is  inclined  to  lincrer  a  from 

-  _  Wildbacl. 

little  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  Schwarzwald,  whicli 
comes  to  one  on  gently-stirred  wings,  laden  witli 
the  scent  of  the  pine  forests.  We  mean  to  drive 
from  here  to  Baden,  which  is  within  easy  distance. 

Yesterday  we  sallied  forth  for  a  walk  over  the 
mountain,  to  a  place  where  we  could  rest  and 
luncli,  returning  in  the  afternoon.  The  sky  was 
hrilliant.  But  in  half-an-hour  the  clouds  gathered 
and  threatened  a  storm.  We  were  prudent  enough 
to  turn  back,  and  by  the  time  we  were  in  the  hotel 
again,  the  thunder  was  rolling  and  the  rain  pour- 
ing down.  This  continued  till  aliout  two  o'clock, 
and  then  again  the  sky  became  clear.  I  never  saw 
so  incalculable  a  state  of  weather  as  we  have  in 
this  valley.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  the  blue  sky 
is  only  flecked  by  lightest  cirrluis  clouds,  the  next 
it  ^is  almost  liidden  by  dark  rain  clouds.  But  we 
are  going  to  start  on  our  promised  expedition  this 
morning,  the  sunshine  flattering  us  that  it  is  quite 
confirmed. 

I  tlimk  you  had  better  address  your  next  letter 
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Poste  Eestante,  Strasburg,  as  I  am  uncertain  how 
long  we  shall  rest  at  Baden. 

Left  WildlDad  on  the  17th  July,  and  had  a 
delightful  drive  tlirough  the  Black  Forest  l)y 
Herrenalb  to  Baden,  and  thence  by  Strasburg, 
Metz,  Luxemburg,  and  Brussels,  arriving  at  Wit- 
ley  on  Monday  the  26th  of  July. 
Letter  to       We   arrived  here  in  all  safety  last  Monday,  and 

Mad.ame  t     i 

Bodiciion,      if  I  had  not  had   your  welcome  little  note   this 

1st  Aug.  ,  ,  . 

isso.  morning,  I  think  I  should  soon  have  written  to 

you  without  any  such  extra  stimulus. 

Mr  Cross  had  a  sliarp  but  lirief  attack  at  Venice, 
due  to  the  unsanitary  influences  of  tliat  wondrous 
city,  in  the  later  weeks  of  June.  We  stayed  a 
little  too  long  there,  with  a  continuous  sirocco 
blowing,  and  bad  smells  under  the  windows  of  the 
hotel;  and  these  conditions  fmuid  liini  a  little 
below  par  from  long  protracted  anxiety  before  our 
marriage.  But  ever  since  we  left  Venice  (on  the 
23d  of  June)  he  has  been  getting  strong  again,  and 
we  have  enjoyed  a  leisurely  journey  througli  Ger- 
many in  constant  warmth  and  sunshine,  save  for 
an  occasional  thunderstorm.  Tlie  climate  in  tliis 
l)eloved  country  f>f  ours  is  a  sad  exchange,  and 
makes  one  think  of  a  second  bad  harvest  witii 
all  its  consequences.     Still  it  is  a  deliglit  to  be  at 
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home,  and  enjoy  perfect  stillness  after  the  noisi-  Letter  to 

Madame 

ness   of   foreign   hells   and   foreign  voices  indoors  Bo.iiiiion, 

1st  Alls. 

and  out.  It  would  lie  very  pretty  to  pay  you  a  isso. 
visit  next  April,  if  we  are  aU  alive,  and  I  think 
Mr  Cross  would  like  it  very  much.  He  sends  you, 
hoping  you  %\nU  accept  them,  his  hest  remem- 
brances, wliich  have  been  kept  up  by  our  often 
talking  about  you.  I  have  been  amazingly  well 
through  all  the  exertion  of  our  travels,  and  in  the 
latter  half  of  tlie  time  have  done  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
walking. 

How  sweet  of  you  to  write  me  a  little  welcome  Letter  to 

Mi-s  Peter 

as  soon  as  you  knew  that  I  was  at  liome  again.  Tayior,  2d 

Aug.  1S80. 

Yes,  we  are  both  weU  now,  and  glad  to  be  at 
home  again,  though  the  change  of  climate  is  not 
of  the  exhilarating  sort.  One  is  so  sorry  for  all 
the  holiday  makers,  whose  best  enjoyment  of  these 
three  days  woiUd  liave  been  in  the  clear  air  and 
sunshine. 

Do  not  reproach  me  for  not  telling  you  of  my 
marriage  beforehand.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
what  surprises  ourselves,  and  the  decision  was  sud- 
den, though  not  the  friendship  which  led  to  the 
decision. 

My  heart  thoroughly  responds  to  your  remem- 
brance of  our  long  —  our  thirty  years'  relation  to 
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Letter  to       each  otliei.     Let  me  tell  you  this  once  what  I  liave 

Mrs  Peter  , 

Taylor,  2d      saiQ  to  others  —  that  i  value  you  as  one  or  the 

Aug.  18S0.  .      1     1  ,1  1  T   1 

purest-mmded,  gentlest-hearted  women  1  have  ever 
known ;  and  wliere  such  a  feeling  exists,  friendship 
can  live  without  much  aid  from  sight. 

We  shall  probably  not  be  in  town  again  till  the 
beginning  of  November.  Our  address  then  will 
be  4  Cheyne  AValk,  Chelsea,  where  we  shall  have 
an  outlook  on  the  river  and  meadows  beyond. 
Just  now  we  have  the  prospect  of  going  on  family 
visits  to  married  sisters,  which  prevents  us  from 
feeling  quite  settled. 
Letter  to  I  expccted  your  letter,  and  expected,  too,  just  the 

Charles  L. 

Lewes,  12th    sort  of  letter  r  have  received,  telling  me  everytlung 

Aug.  1880. 

delightfully.  I  can  follow  you  everywhere  m  your 
journeyuig  except  to  Ober  Wesel.  I  hope  you  wUl 
have  enjoyeil  St  Blasien  and  some  of  the  walks 
there  consecrated  by  the  beloved  Pater's  footsteps. 
We  reversed  your  drive  and  went  to  Freiburg,  so 
that  I  can  enter  into  your  enjoyment  of  the  Hollen- 
thal.  I  am  glad  that  your  weather  has  been  tem- 
perate. Here  we  have  now  had  four  sunny  and 
really  hot  days,  and  this  morning  promises  to  be 
the  fifth.  That  is  consolatory  as  to  the  harvest,  and 
is  very  agreeable  as  to  our  private  life.  The  last 
two  evenings  we  have  walked  in  the  garden  after 
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eight  o'clock — the  first  time  by  starlight,  the  second  Letter  t(. 

Charles  L. 

under  a  vapoury  sky,  with  the  red  moon  setting.  Lewes,  latu 

Aug.  isso. 
The  air  was  perfectly  still  and  warm,  and  I  felt  no 

need  of  extra  clothing. 

Our  life  has  had  no  more  important  events  than 
calls  from  neighbours  and  our  calls  in  return.  To- 
morrow we  pay  our  visit  to  the  Druces  at  Sevenoaks, 
where,  you  may  remember,  Mr  Druce  has  built  a 
beautifvd  house.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
we  are  to  %'isit  Mr  and  Mrs  Otter  at  Ranby,  and 
after  that  we  shall  go  to  Six-Mile  Bottom  for  a  day 
or  two.     Then  our  wanderings  will  be  over. 

I  went  to  The  Priory  the  other  day,  and  found  a 
treatise  on  Blood  Pressure,  by  Dr  Eoy,  wliich  he 
had  sent  me  there,  and  wliich  he  has  pubUshed  as 
the  "George  Henry  Lewes"  student.  I  imagine 
that  he  has  come  to  pursue  his  studies  in  England, 
as  he  intended  to  do.  DelbcEuf 's  article  on  the  last 
volume  of  the  "Problems"  (in  the  Belgian 'Athe- 
meum ')  is  very  nicely  done.    He  has  read  the  book. 

I  am  pretty  well,  but  find  myself  more  languid 
than  I  was  when  abroad.  I  think  tlie  cause  is 
perhaps  the  moisture  of  the  climate.  There  is 
something  langorous  in  this  climate,  or  rather  in 
its  effects.  J.  gets  a  little  better  every  day,  and  so 
each  day  is  more  enjoyable. 
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Letter  to  We  liave  just  come  home   after   paying  family 

Mrs  Burne-  .    . 

Jones,  9th      visits  ill  Liiicoliishire  and  Cambridgeshire,  else  1 

Sept,  ISSO.  ,  •  m, 

should  have  answered  youi"  letter  earlier.  The 
former  one  reached  me  in  Venice,  when  I  was  in 
great  trouble  on  account  of  Jlr  Cross's  iUuess.  I 
had  liiid  reason  to  beheve  that  my  letters,  ordered 
to  be  posted  on  the  5th  of  May,  had  not  been  de- 
livered ;  so  I  asked  Charles  to  inquire  about  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  you — not  because  it  demanded 
an  answer,  Ijut  because  I  wished  you  tu  know  that 
1  liad  written. 

I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  you  ha\'e  been  enjoy- 
ing our  brief  English  summer.  The  good  harvest 
makes  the  country  everywhere  cheerful,  and  we 
have  been  in  great  even  districts  wliere  the  fields, 
full  of  sheaves  or  studded  with  ricks,  stretch  wide 
as  a  prahie.  Now,  we  hope  nut  tu  k'ave  this  place 
again  till  November,  when  we  intend  to  go  to 
Chelsea  for  the  winter  and  earliest  spring. 

I  almost  envy  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Wombwell's  Menagerie.  I  suppose  I  got  more 
delight  out  of  that  itinerant  institution  when  I  was 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  tliaii  I  liave  ever  got  out  of 
tlie  Zoological  Gardens.  The  smells  and  the  saw- 
dust mingled  themselves  witli  my  rapture.  Every- 
thing was  "ood. 
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It  was  very  dear  of  you  to  write  to  me  before 
you  finished  your  holiday.    My  love  attends  you  all. 

Your  letter  this  niorniaig  is  a  welcome  assurance  ivctterto 

Miiilftlne 

about  you.     We  liave  been  away  in  Lincolnslure  uoiiichon, 

14th  Sept. 

and  Cambridgeshire,  paying  \'isits  to  the  Otters  and  isso. 
the  Halls.  The  weather,  which  is  now  bi'oken,  was 
glorious  through  all  our  wandering,  wliich  we  made 
very  interesting  by  pausing  to  see  Ely,  Peterborougli, 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals.  The  Otters  have  a  very 
pretty,  happy  household.  He  is  a  country  gentle- 
man now,  acting  as  a  magistrate,  and  glancuag 
towards  Parliament.  But  he  keeps  up  liis  reading, 
and  is  delightful  to  talk  to.  Emily  looks  very 
pretty  in  her  matronly  position,  with  three  little 
children.  The  Halls,  too,  are  very  pleasant  to 
behold  in  tlieir  home-life.  He  has  done  wonders 
m  building  nice  cottages  and  schools,  and  sinking- 
wells  where  they  were  wanted,  and  founding  a  co- 
operative store — and,  in  general,  doing  whatever 
opportunity  allows  towards  slowly  improving  this 
confused  world.  We  saw  (at  Six-Mile  Bottom)  ilr 
and  Mrs  Sidgwick.  Perhaps  you  know  that  they 
have  liad,  and  have,  the  admirable  public  spirit  to 
let  their  house  and  arrange  to  live  for  a  year  in  the 
new  Newnham  House,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters 
for  the  double  institution. 
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liccinrence  of  Illness. 


[WITLEY, 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
l«h  Sept. 
ISSO. 


Letter  to 
Charles  L. 
Lewes,  23d 
Sept.  1880. 


We  are  very  well.  Mr  Cross  gets  stronger  aiul 
brighter  every  day.  "We  often  mention  you,  because 
you  are  associated  with  so  many  of  my  memories. 

Our  only  bugbear — it  is  a  very  little  one — is  the 
having  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  towards 
settling  ourselves  in  the  new  house  (4  Cheyiie 
Walk).  It  is  a  quamt  house ;  and  a  Mr  Armitage 
of  Manchester,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard,  has 
been  superintending  the  decoration  and  fumisliing, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  old  thmgs,  whicli  we 
must  carry  and  stow,  especially  walhngs  of  books. 
I  am  become  so  lazy  that  I  slirink  from  all  such 
practical  work. 

I  have  been,  and  am,  suffering  under  an  attack 
of  a  comparatively  mild  sort,  but  I  expect  to  be 
well  in  two  or  three  days,  and  am  just  gomg  to 
drive  to  Godalming  to  meet  my  husband.  Hence 
I  write  this  liurriedly.  AVe  should  like  to  see  you 
and  Gertrude  h-orn  Saturday  to  ]\Ionday  some  week 
next  month,  if  it  would  be  pleasant  to  you. 

This  attack  was  a  recun-ence  of  the  renal 
disorder  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  29tli 
September  we  went  for  ten  days  to  Brighton, 
as  the  most  accessible  place  for  a  bracing 
change.  The  first  effects  of  the  sea  breezes 
were   encouraging,   but    the   improvement   was 
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not  maintained.  Shortly  after  our  return  to 
Witley,  Dr  Andrew  Clark/  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician,"  came  down  to  consult  with  Mr  Parsons 
of  Godahning  — on  22d  October.  From  that 
time  there  was  gradual  but  slow  improvement, 
and,  during  November,  a  decided  recovery  of 
strength.  But  an  English  autumn  was  not 
favourable  to  the  invalid.  Her  sensibility  to 
climatic  influences  was  extreme.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  in  tlie  preceding  letters  how 
constantly  change  of  air  and  scene  was  re- 
quired. I  had  never  seen  my  wife  out  of 
England,  pre'saous  to  our  marriage,  except  the 
first  time  at  Eome,  when  she  was  sufferintr 
My  general  impression,  therefore,  had  been  that 
her  health  was  always  very  low,  and  that  she 
was  almost  constantly  ailing,  Moreover,  I  had 
been  with  her  very  frequently  during  her  long 
severe  illness  at  Witley  in  1879.  I  was  the 
more  surprised,  after  our  marriage,  to  find  that 
from  the  day  she  set  her  foot  on  Continental 
son,  till  the  day  she  returned  to  Witley,  she 
was  never  Ul— never  even  unwell.  She  began 
at  once  to  look  many  years  younger.  During 
the  eleven  years  of  our  acquaintance  I  had 
'  Now  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 
VOL.  III.  2  D 
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never  seen,  her  so  strong  in  health.  The  greater 
dryness  and  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  have  a  magical  effect.  At  Paris  we  spent 
our  mornings  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Luxem- 
bourg, lookiug  at  pictures  or  sculpture,  or  see- 
ing other  sights — always  fatiguing  work.  In 
the  afternoons  we  took  long  walks  in  the  Bois, 
and  very  often  went  to  the  theatre  iu  the 
evening.  Eeading  and  writing  filled  in  aU 
the  interstices  of  time:  yet  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness of  fatigue.  And  we  had  the  same 
erperience  at  all  the  places  we  stayed  at  in 
Italy.  On  our  way  home  she  was  able  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  walldng  exercise  at  Wildbad 
and  Baden.  Decrease  of  physical  strength  co- 
iacided  exactly  with  the  time  of  our  return  to 
the  damper  climate  of  England.  The  specific 
form  of  iUuess  did  not  declare  itself  until  two 
mouths  later,  but  her  health  was  never  again  the 
same  as  it  had  been  on  the  Continent.  Towards 
the  middle  of  October  she  was  obliged  to  keep 
her  bed,  but  without  restriction  as  to  amount  of 
reading  and  talking,  which  she  was  always  able 
to  enjoy,  except  in  moments  of  acute  pain. 

During  her  niness  I  read  aloud,  amongst  other 
books,  Comte's  '  Discours  Prelumnaire,'  translat- 
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ed  by  Dr  Bridges.  This  volume  was  one  of  her 
especial  favoiirites,  and  she  delighted  in  making 
me  acquainted  with  it.  Tor  all  Comte's  writing 
she  had  a  feeUng  of  liigh  admiration,  intense 
interest,  and  very  deep  sjTiipathy.  I  do  not 
tliink  I  ever  heard  her  speak  of  any  writer 
with  a  more  grateful  sense  of  obhgation  for 
enlightenment.  Her  great  debt  to  him  was 
always  thankfully  acknowledged.  But  the  ap- 
preciation was  thoroughly  selective,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  judge.  Parts  of  liis  teaching 
were  accepted  and  other  parts  rejected.  Her 
attitude  towards  him,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  may  be  gathered  from  the  references 
and  allusions  in  the  foregoing  correspondence, 
and  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  she  subscribed  to  the 
Comtist  Fund,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
more  directly  associated  herself  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Positivist  Church.  It  was  a  limited 
adherence. 

We  generally  began  our  reading  at  Witley 
with  some  chapters  of  the  Bible,  wliich  was  a 
very  precious  and  sacred  Book  to  her,  not  only 
from  early  associations,  but  also  from  the  pro- 
found conviction  of  its  importance  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  religious  life  of  man.  She 
particularly  enjoyed  reading  aloud  some  of  the 
finest  chapters  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  With  a  naturally  rich,  deep  voice, 
rendered  completely  flexible  by  constant  prac- 
tice ;  with  the  keenest  perception  of  the  require- 
ments of  emphasis ;  and  with  the  most  subtle 
modulations  of  tone,  —  her  reading  tlrrew  a 
glamour  over  indifferent  writing,  and  gave  to 
the  greatest  writing  fresh  meanings  and  beauty. 
The  Bible  and  our  elder  English  poets  best 
suited  the  organ-like  tones  of  her  voice,  which 
required,  for  their  full  eftect,  a  certain  solem- 
nity and  majesty  of  rhytlim.  Her  reading  of 
Milton  was  especially  fine  ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get four  great  lines  of  the  "  Samson  Agonistes  " 
to  which  it  did  perfect  justice — 

"  But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude, 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty, — 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty." 

The  delighted  con\dction  of  justice  in  the 
thought — the  sense  of  perfect  accord  between 
thought,  language,  and  rhytlinr — stimulated  the 
voice  of  the  reader  to  find  the  exactly  right  tone. 
Such  reading  requires  for  its  perfection  a  rare 
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union  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  quali- 
ties. It  cannot  be  imitated.  It  is  an  art,  like 
singing — a  personal  possession  that  dies  with 
the  possessor,  and  leaves  notliing  beliind  ex- 
cept a  memory.  Immediately  before  her  ill- 
ness we  had  read,  together,  tlie  First  Part  of 
"Faust."  Eeading  the  poem  in  tlie  original 
with  such  an  interpreter  was  the  opening  of  a 
new  world  to  me.  Notliing  in  all  literature 
moved  her  more  than  the  pathetic  situation  and 
the  whole  character  of  Gretclien.  It  touched 
her  more  than  anything  in  Shakspeare.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  we  were  reading  the  "  Faust," 
we  were  also  constantly  reading,  together, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth :  some  of 
Scott's  novels  and  Lamb's  essays  too,  in  wliich 
she  greatly  delighted.  For  graver  study  we 
read  through  Professor  Sayce's  '  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Language.'  Philology  was  a  sub- 
ject m  wliich  she  was  most  deeply  interested ; 
and  tliis  was  my  first  experience  of  what  seemed 
to  me  a  limitless  persistency  in  application.  I 
had  noticed  the  persistency  before,  wliilst  looking 
at  pictures,  or  whilst  hearing  her  play  difficult 
music ;  for  it  was  characteristic  of  her  nature 
that  she  took  just  as  great  pains  to  play  her  very 
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best  to  a  single  unlearned  listener,  as  most  per- 
formers would  do  to  a  room  full  of  critical  cognos- 
centi. Professor  Sayce's  book  was  the  first  which 
we  had  read  together  requiring  very  sustained 
attention  (the  '  Diviaa  Commedia '  we  had  read 
iu  very  short  bits  at  a  time),  and  it  revealed 
to  me  more  clearly  the  depth  of  George  Eliot's 
mental  concentration.  Continuous  thought  cUd 
not  fatigue  her.  She  could  keep  her  mind  on 
the  stretch  hour  after  hour :  the  body  might  give 
way,  but  the  brain  remained  imwearied. 

Her  memory  held  securely  her  great  stores  of 
reading.  Even  of  light  books  her  recollections 
were  always  crisp,  definite,  and  viwiA.  On  our 
way  home  from  Venice,  after  my  iUness,  we  were 
reading  French  novels  of  CherbuHez,  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Gustave  Droz,  George  Sand.  Most  of 
these  books  she  had  read  years  before,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  what  clear-cut,  accurate  im- 
pressions had  been  retained,  not  only  of  aU  the 
principal  characters,  but  also  of  all  the  subsidi- 
ary personages — even  their  names  were  gener- 
ally remembered.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
verbal  memory  was  not  always  to  be  depended 
on.  She  never  could  trust  herself  to  write  a 
quotation  without  verifj'ing  it. 
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In  foreign  languages,  George  Eliot  had  an  ex- 
perience more  unusual  amongst  women  than 
amongst  men.  With  a  complete  literary  and 
scholarly  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  she  s2Mlic  all  four  languages  with 
diffic\xlty,  though  accurately  and  grammatically  : 
but  the  mimetic  power  of  catching  intonation 
and  accent  was  wanting.  Greek  and  Latin  she 
could  read  witli  thorough  delight  to  herself ;  and 
Hebrew  was  a  favourite  study  to  tlie  end  of  her 
life.  In  her  younger  days,  especially  at  Geneva, 
inspired  by  Professor  de  la  Eive's  lectures,  she 
had  been  gi-eatly  interested  in  mathematical 
studies.  At  one  time  she  applied  herself  heartily 
and  with  keen  enjo}Tnent  to  geometry,  and  she 
thought  that  she  might  have  attained  to  some 
excellence  in  that  branch  if  she  had  been  able 
to  pursue  it.  In  later  days,  tlie  map  of  the 
heavens  lay  constantly  on  her  table  at  Witley, 
and  she  longed  for  deeper  astronomical  know- 
ledge. She  had  a  passion  for  the  stars ;  and  one 
of  the  things  to  which  we  looked  forward,  on 
returning  to  London,  was  a  possible  ^^sit  to 
Greenwich  Observatory,  as  she  had  never  looked 
through  a  great  telescope  of  the  first  class.  Her 
knowledge  of  wild  flowers  gave  a  fresh  interest 
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each  day  to  our  walks  in  the  Surrey  lanes,  as 
every  hedgerow  is  full  of  wonders — to  "  those 
who  know  " :  but  she  would,  I  tliiuk,  have  dis- 
claimed for  herself  real  botanical  knowledge, 
except  of  an  elementary  sort. 

This  wide  and  varied  culture  was  accompanied 
with  an  unaffected  distrust  of  her  own  knowledge, 
— with  the  sense  of  how  little  she  really  knew, 
compared  with  what  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
have  known,  in  the  world.  Her  standard  was 
always  abnormally  high — it  was  the  standard 
of  an  expert ;  and  she  Ijelieved  in  the  aphorism 
that  to  know  any  subject  well,  we  must  know 
the  details  of  it. 

During  our  short  married  life,  our  tune  was 
so  much  divided  between  travelling  and  illness 
that  George  Eliot  wrote  very  little,  so  that  I 
have  but  slight  personal  experience  of  how 
the  creative  effort  affected  lier.  But  she  told 
me  that,  in  all  that  she  considered  her  best 
writing,  there  was  a  "  not  herself "  wliich  took 
possession  of  her,  and  that  she  felt  her  own  per- 
sonality to  be  merely  the  instrument  through 
which  this  spirit,  as  it  were,  was  acting.  Par- 
ticidarly  she  dwelt  on  this  in  regard  to  the  scene 
in  '  Middlemarch '  between  Dorothea  and  Eosa- 
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mond,  saying  that,  although  she  always  knew 
they  had,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  together,  she 
kept  the  idea  resolutely  out  of  her  mind  until 
Dorothea  was  in  Eosamond's  drawing-room. 
Then,  abandoning  herself  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  she  wrote  the  whole  scene  exactly 
as  it  stands,  without  alteration  or  erasure,  in  an 
intense  state  of  excitement  and  agitation,  feeling 
herself  entirely  possessed  by  the  feelings  of  the 
two  women.  Of  all  the  characters  she  had 
attempted,  she  found  Rosamond's  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  sustam.  With  this  sense  of  "  posses- 
sion," it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  cost  to 
the  author  must  have  been  of  writing  books, 
each  of  wliich  has  its  tragedy.  We  have  seen 
the  suffering  alluded  to  in  the  letters  on  the 
'  Mm  on  the  Floss,' '  Felix  Holt,'  and  '  Eomola." 
For  those  who  would  know  the  lengtli  and 
the  breadth  of  George  Eliot's  intellectual  capac- 
ity, she  has  written  her  books.  Here  I  am 
only  putting  down  some  of  my  own  personal 
impressions  or  recollections,  wliich  must  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  In  doing  this, 
I  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  catholicity  of  her 
judgment.  Singularly  free  from  the  spirit  of  de- 
traction, either  in  respect  of  her  contemporaries 
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or  her  predecessors,  she  was  always  anxious  to 
see  the  best  and  the  most  noble  qualities  of 
human  beings  or  of  books,  in  cases  where  she 
felt  some  general  sympathy  notwithstanding 
particular  disagreements.  And  it  was  this  wide 
sympathy,  tlus  understanding  of  so  many  points 
of  ^-iew,  that  gained  for  her  the  passionate  de- 
votion not  only  of  personal  friends,  but  also  of 
literarj'  admirers  ft-om  the  most  widely  sundered 
sections  of  society.  Probably  few  people  have 
ever  received  so  many  intimate  confidences  from 
confidants  of  such  diverse  habits  of  thought. 

This  many-sidedness,  however,  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  ascertain,  either  from  her 
books  or  from  the  closest  personal  intimacy, 
what  her  exact  relation  was  to  any  existing 
religious  creed  or  to  any  political  party.  Yet 
George  Eliot's  was  emphatically  a  religious 
mind.  My  own  impression  is  that  her  whole 
soul  was  so  imbued  with,  and  her  imagination 
was  so  fired  by,  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age — 
by  the  constant  rapid  development  of  ideas  in 
the  Western  world — that  she  could  not  conceive 
that  there  was,  as  yet,  any  rehgious  formula 
sufficient  nor  any  known  political  system  likely 
to  be  final.     She  had  great  hope,  for  the  future, 
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in  the  improvement  of  human  nature  by  the 
gradual  development  of  the  affections  and  the 
sympathetic  emotions,  and  "by  the  slow  stu- 
pendous teacliing  of  the  world's  events"  — 
rather  than  by  means  of  legislative  enactments. 
Party  measures  and  party  men  afforded  her 
no  great  interest.  Representative  government, 
by  numerical  majorities,  did  not  appeal  to  her 
as  the  last  word  of  jwlitical  wisdom.  Generally 
speaking,  she  had  little  patience  with  talk  about 
practical  politics,  which  seemed  to  her  under  our 
present  system  to  be  too  often  very  unpractically 
handled  by  ignorant  amateurs.  The  amateur 
was  always  a  "  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
offence."  Her  wrath  used  often  to  be  roused,  in 
late  years,  by  tlie  increased  bitterness  in  the  lan- 
guage of  parties,  and  by  the  growing  habit  of 
attributing,  for  political  effect,  the  most  shame- 
ful motives  to  distinguished  statesmen. 

She  was  keenly  anxious  to  redress  injustices 
to  women,  and  to  raise  their  general  status  in  the 
community.  Tliis,  she  thought,  could  best  be 
effected  by  women  improving  their  work — ceas- 
ing to  be  amateurs.  But  it  was  one  of  the  most 
distinctly  marked  traits  in  her  character,  that  she 
particularly  disliked  everytliing  generally  asso- 
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ciated  witli  the  idea  of  a  "  masculine  woman." 
She  was,  and  as  a  woman  she  wished  to  be, 
above  all  things  feminine — "so  delicate  with 
her  needle,  and  an  admirable  musician."  She 
was  proud,  too,  of  being  an  excellent  house- 
keeper— an  excellence  attained  from  knowing 
how  things  ought  to  be  done,  from  her  early 
training,  and  from  an  inborn  habit  of  extreme 
orderliness.  Notliing  offended  her  more  than 
the  idea  that  because  a  woman  had  exceptional 
intellectual  powers,  therefore  it  was  right  that 
she  should  absolve  herself,  or  be  absolved,  from 
her  ordinary  household  duties. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  letters  that 
George  Eliot  was  deeply  interested  in  the  liigher 
education  of  women,  and  that  she  was  amongst 
the  earliest  contributors  to  Girton  College. 
After  meeting  Mr  and  Mrs  Henry  Sidgwick, 
in  September  1880,  when  they  had  gone  to 
reside  at  the  new  hall  of  Newuham  College  for 
a  time,  she  was  anxious  to  be  associated  in  that 
work  also,  but  she  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
the  plan  herself.  The  danger  she  was  alive  to 
in  the  system  of  collegiate  education,  was  the 
possible  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  family 
affection  and  family  duties.     In  her  view,  the 
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family  life  holds  the  roots  of  all  that  is  best 
in  our  mortal  lot;  and  she  always  felt  that  it 
is  far  too  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  the  case  of 
English  men  by  their  public  school  and  uni- 
versity education,  and  that  much  more  is  such 
a  result  to  be  deprecated  in  the  case  of  women. 
But,  the  absolute  good  being  unattainable  in 
our  mixed  condition  of  tilings,  those  women 
especially  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living,  must  do  their  best  with  the  opportuni- 
ties at  their  command,  as  "they  cannot  live 
with  posterity,"  when  a  more  perfect  system 
may  prevail.  Therefore  George  Eliot  wished 
God-speed  to  the  women's  colleges.  It  was 
often  in  her  mind  and  on  her  lips  that  the  only 
worthy  end  of  all  learning,  of  all  science,  of  all 
life,  in  fact,  is,  that  human  beings  should  love  one 
another  better.  Culture  merely  for  culture's 
sake  can  never  be  anytliiug  but  a  sapless  root, 
capable  of  producing  at  best  a  shrivelled  branch. 
In  her  general  attitude  towards  life,  George 
Eliot  was  neither  optimist  nor  pessimist.  She 
held  to  the  middle  term,  which  she  invented 
for  herself,  of  "  meliorist."  She  was  cheered  by 
the  hope  and  by  the  belief  in  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  mass;  for  in  her  view  each  indi- 
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vidual  must  find  the  better  part  of  happiness  in 
helping  another.  She  often  thought  it  wisest 
not  to  raise  too  ambitious  an  ideal,  especially 
for  young  people,  but  to  impress  on  ordinary 
natures  the  immense  possibilities  of  making  a 
smaU  home  circle  brighter  and  better.  Few  are 
born  to  do  the  great  work  of  the  world,  but  all 
are  born  to  this.  And  to  the  natures  capable 
of  the  larger  effort,  the  field  of  usefulness  wiU 
constantly  widen. 

In  lier  personal  bearing  George  Eliot  was 
seldom  moved  by  the  hurry  which  mars  all 
dignity  in  action.  Her  commanding  brows 
and  deep  penetrating  eyes  were  seconded  by 
the  sweet,  restrained,  impressive  speech,  which 
claimed  sometliing  like  an  awed  attention  from 
strangers.  But  to  those  very  near  to  her  there 
was  another  side  of  her  nature,  scarcely  sus- 
pected by  outside  friends  and  acquaintances. 
No  one  could  be  more  capable  of  enjoying  and 
of  communicating  genuine,  lo^^ng,  hearty,  un- 
controllable laughter.  It  was  a  deep-seated 
wish,  expressed  in  the  poem  of  "  Agatha  " — "  I 
would  have  young  things  merry."  And  I  re- 
member, many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  our 
first  acquaintance,  how   deeply  it   pained  her 
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when,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question,  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that,  with  all  my  admiration 
for  her  books,  I  found  them,  on  the  whole, 
profoundly  sad.  But  sadness  was  certainly  not 
the  note  of  her  intimate  conver.se.  For  she  had 
the  distinctively  feminine  qualities  wliich  lend 
a  rhythm  to  the  movement  of  life.  The  quick 
sjiupathy  that  understands  without  words ;  the 
capacity  for  creating  a  complete  atmosphere  of 
loving  interest;  the  detachment  from  outside 
influences ;  the  delight  in  everything  worthy — 
even  the  smallest  tiling — for  its  own  sake ;  the 
readiness  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  impres- 
sions ;  the  disciplined  mental  habit  which  can 
hold  in  check  and  conquer  the  natural  egoism  of 
a  massive,  powerful  personality ;  tlie  versatility 
of  mind ;  the  varied  accomplishments ; — these 
are  characteristics  to  be  found  more  highly  de- 
veloped amongst  gifted  women  than  amongst 
gifted  men.  Add  to  these  the  crowning  gift  of 
genius,  and,  in  such  companionship,  we  may 
possess  the  world  without  belonging  to  it. 

The  November  days  had  come  now — cold  and 
clear.  My  wife  was  able  again  to  enjoy  the 
daily  drives  and  walks,  on  which  she  was  very 
dependent  for  health.     The  letters  continue. 
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liccovcrinff  Strength. 


[WITLEY, 


Letter  to 
Mrs  Con- 
greve,  3d 
Nov.  1S80. 


Letter  to 
Madame 
Bodichon, 
7th  Nov. 
ISSO. 


Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  been  much  more  ill, 
and  have  only,  during  the  last  few  days,  begun  to 
feel  myself  recovering  strength.  But  I  have  been 
cared  for  with  something  much  better  than  angelic 
tenderness.  The  fine  clear  air,  if  it  lasts,  will 
induce  us  to  linger  in  the  country ;  and  indeed  I 
am  not  yet  quite  fit  to  move ;  for  though  I  appear 
to  be  quite  cured  of  my  main  ailment,  half  my 
bodily  self  has  vanished.  We  are  having  deh- 
ciously  clear  days  here,  and  I  get  out  for  short 
drives  and  walks.  I  really  have  notliing  to  com- 
plain of  now  except  a  Uttle  lack  of  strength.  I 
play  on  the  piano  again,  and  walk  with  perfect 
ease.     There  is  a  long  chapter  about  myself ! 

Three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  rather  troublesome 
attack,  but  I  am  getting  well  now,  though  still 
reduced  and  comparatively  weak.  We  shall  prob- 
ably linger  here  tLU  near  the  end  of  the  month, 
for  the  autumnal  landscape  is  very  beautiful,  and 
I  am  not  yet  quite  fit  for  the  exertion  of  moving. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  you  can  be  very  snug 
tlu-ough  the  winter  in  your  nice  house.  What  a 
pity,  we  are  not  witliia  an  easy  driving  distance 
from  you ! 

Mr  Hall  is  here  to-day.  He  gave  a  lecture  on 
Leclaire,  the  house-painter  in  Paris  who  uiitiated  an 
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excellent  plan  of  co-operative  sharing  for  his  work-  Letter  to 

Madame 

men.     It  has  been  printed,  and  when  I  have  another  Bodiciion, 

Tth  Nov. 

copy  I  will  send  it  you.     Leclaire  is  mentioned  by  isso. 
John  S.  Mill  in  the  notes  to  liis  '  Political  Economy,' 
but  had  not  been  otherwise  taken  much  notice  of. 
Still  you  may  know  all  about  him. 

Thanks  for  your  loving  remembrance  of  me.     We  Letter  to 

Mrs  Bunie- 

have  been  kept  in  the  country  by  two  sufficient  Jones,  isth 

Nov.  ISSO, 

causes :  I  have  been  ill,  and  the  house  at  Cheyne 
Walk  has  not  been  ready  to  receive  us.  I  suppose 
we  shall  not  be  there  till  the  end  of  the  month 
instead  of  the  beginning.  One  of  the  good  tilings 
I  look  forward  to  is  the  sight  of  your  dear  face 
again.  You  will  see  little  more  than  half  of  me, 
for  nearly  half  has  been  consumed.  But  I  have 
been  nursed  with  supreme  tenderness,  and  am  daily 
gaining  some  strength.     Much  love  to  both. 

We   are   lingering  here   for  three  reasons — the  Letter  to 

Charles  L. 

beauty  of  the  weather,  the  uureadmess  of  the  house,  Lewes,  23d 

„  ,  ,        ,  .  .  _    Nov.  1880. 

and  my  imntness  to  bear  the  hurry  of  moving.  I 
am  getting  better,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bear  much  exertion. 

Thanks  for  your  pretty  letter.  I  do  not  think 
I  shaU.  have  many  returns  of  Novembers,  l)ut  there 
is  every  prospect  that  such  as  remain  to  me  will  be 
as  happy  as  they  can  be  made  by  the  devoted  ten- 

VOL.  III.  2  E 
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Happiness  in  Recovery. 


[WITLEY, 


Letter  to 
Mi-s  Bray, 
2Stli  Nov. 
18S0. 


Letter  to       clemess  wliich  watches  over  ine.     Your  years  will 

Charles  L.  ,,1,  i*-i-  j^i*i 

Lewes,  23d  probably  be  many,  and  it  is  cheering  to  me  to  think 
that  you  have  many  springs  of  happiness  in  your  lot 
that  are  hkely  to  grow  fuller  with  advanciug  time. 
I  have  thought  of  you  all  the  more  because  I 
have  not  even  heard  anything  of  you  for  several 
months.  You  will  wonder  less  why  I  have  not 
written,  as  a  consequence  of  those  thoughts,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  ill,  and  not  allowed 
to  do  anything  but  uidvilge  myself  and  receive  in- 
dulgence. I  am  very  well  now,  and  am  every 
day  consciously  gathering  strength,  so  that  if  I 
could  like  gi\'ing  trouble,  I  should  look  back  on 
my  Ulness  as  a  great  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
tenderest  watching  and  nursing.  I  kept  my 
bed  only  about  a  week,  and  have  always  been 
equal,  except  at  short  uitervals,  to  much  reading 
and  talkkig,  so  that  there  is  no  fair  cause  for  any 
grumbling  on  my  part.  It  has  not  been  so  bad 
an  illness  as  that  of  last  summer.  You  see  we 
are  not  yet  at  Cheyne  Walk,  but  we  are  to  be 
settled  there  by  the  end  of  next  week.  I  have 
had  no  trouble,  but  have  remained  here  on  my 
cushions  while  Mr  Cross  has  gone  early  for 
several  mornings  running  to  superintend  the  re- 
moval.     It  is  difficult  to  give  you  materials  for 
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imagining    my   "world."      Think   of    me    as    .sur-  Letter  to 

Mrs  Bray, 

rounded     and     cherished     by    family    love  —  by  esthNov. 

isso. 
brothers  and  sisters  whose  characters  are  ad- 
mirable to  me,  and  who  have  for  years  been  my 
friends.  But  there  is  no  excessive  \dsitiag  among 
us,  and  tlie  life  of  my  own  hearth  is  chiefly  that  of 
dual  companionship.  If  it  is  any  good  for  me 
that  my  life  has  been  prolonged  till  now,  I  believe 
it  is  owing  to  this  mu-aculous  affection  which  has 
chosen  to  watch  over  me. 

Bee.  3. — Came  to  4  Cheyne  Walk.  Jom-nai, 

1880. 

Bee.  4 — Went  to  Popular  Concert  at  St  James's 
Hall.  Heard  Madame  Neruda,  Piatti,  and  Miss 
Zimmermann. 

Only  on  Friday  evening  did  we  get  into  this  new  Letter  to 

Mrs  Con- 
house,   and  I  had  deferred   writing  to   you   tUl  I  gieve,  etn 

Dec.  ISSO, 

could  say  "  Come  and  see  me.  I  can  say  so  now,  from  cheyue 
but  on  reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  would  like  yourself  to  fix  a  tune  before- 
hand, the  journey  here  being  rather  long.  Perhaps 
you  will  like  to  choose  a  day  on  which  you  could 
go  to  EmUy  also,  her  house  being  less  formidably 
distant — across  the  Park  and  down  Sloane  Street 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  us.  This  week  we  shall 
be  much  engaged  in  household  matters,  such  as  the 
reduction  to  order  of  the  chaos  wliicli  still  reigns  in 
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Letter  to  certaiii  places  least  obvious  to  visitors,  and  the  pro- 
Mrs  Con- 

greve,  6th  cuiing  of  Small  objects,  either  necessary  or  desir- 

Dec.  isso,  , ,         T, 

fiom  chejTio  able.     But  after  this  week  I  shall  be  most  glad  if 

Walk. 

you  and  Dr  Congreve  will  come  to  see  us  just  as 
and  when  you  would  find  the  least  inconvenience 
in  doing  so — either  at  lunch-tune  (half-past  one) 
or  at  a  later  hour. 

I  find  myself  in  a  new  climate  here — the  London 
air  and  tliis  particular  house  being  so  warm  com- 
pared with  Witley.  I  hope  that  you  too  find  the 
air  mild,  for  I  know  that  suits  you  best. 

Dr  and  Mrs  Congreve  paid  tlieir  promised 
\isit  tlie  week  after  this  letter  was  written ; 
and  Madame  Belloc  lunched  with  us  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Order  was  begmning  to  reign  in 
the  new  house.  The  books  had  all  been  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  order  that  thej- 
had  occupied  at  The  Priory,  Mr  Eadermacher  of 
the  Pantechnicon  having  given  liis  personal  at- 
tention to  this  arrangement  of  some  thousands 
of  volumes,  for  whicli  George  Eliot  was  particu- 
larly grateful.  Notwithstanding  all  this  care, 
however,  there  were  many  unforeseen  details  of 
furnishing  still  to  be  completed,  which  caused 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  tune.  We  con- 
tinued reading   aloud  ]\Iax  Miiller's  'Lectures 
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on  the  Science  of  Language,'  and  Duffield's 
translation  of  '  Don  Quixote : '  we  were  also 
reading  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea,'  Tennyson's 
last  volume  of  poems,  just  published,  and  Mr 
Frederic  Myers's  volume  on  Wordsworth.  In 
the  evenings  we  had  always  a  little  feast  of 
music,  and  were  becoming  in  every  way  recon- 
ciled to  town  Ufe,  notwithstanchng  the  loss  of 
country  quiet,  light,  and  beauty.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Friday  the  17th  December,  we  went  to 
see  the  "  Agamemnon  "  performed  in  Greek  by 
Oxford  imdergraduates.  The  representation  was 
a  great  enjopnent — an  exciting  stimulus — and 
my  wife  proposed  that  during  the  winter  we 
should  read  together  some  of  the  great  Greek 
dramas.  The  following  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concert  at  St  James's  Hall. 
It  was  a  cold  day.  The  air  in  the  hall  was  over- 
heated, and  George  Ehot  allowed  a  fur  cloak 
which  she  wore  to  sKp  from  her  shoulders.  I 
was  conscious  of  a  draught,  and  was  afraid  of  it 
for  her,  as  she  was  very  sensitive  to  cold.  I 
begged  her  to  resimie  the  cloak,  but,  smiling,  she 
wliispered  that  the  room  was  really  too  hot. 
In  the  evening  she  played  through  several  of 
the  pieces  that  we  had  heard  at  the  concert, 
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with  all-  her  accustomed  enjoyment  of  the 
piano,  and  with  a  touch  as  true  and  as  delicate 
as  ever.  On  Sunday  there  was  very  slight 
trouble  in  the  throat,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  her  from  coming  down-stairs  to  break- 
fast as  usual.  In  the  afternoon  she  was  well 
enough  to  receive  visits  from  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer  and  one  or  two  other  friends.  After- 
wards she  began  the  following  letter  to  Mrs 
Strachey.  It  was  left  unfinished  in  her  writing- 
case,  and  is  printed  as  it  stands. 
Letter  I  have  Ijceu  thinkuig  so  mucli  of  Lady  Colvile, 

strachey,  ^.ud  yet  I  shrauk  from  troubling  even  your  more 
issq'  '^'"  indirect  sympathetic  sorrow  with  a  letter.  I  am 
wondering  how  far  her  health  is  in  a  state  to 
endure  tliis  loss — a  loss  which  extends  even  to  me, 
who  only  occasionally  saw,  l^ut  was  always  cheered 
by,  the  expression  of  a  wise  and  sweet  nature,  which 
clearly  shone  in  Sir  James  Colvile's  manner  and 
conversation.  One  great  comfort  I  believe  she  has 
— that  of  a  sister's  affection. 

Here  the  letter  is  broken  off.  The  pen  which 
had  carried  delight  and  comfort  to  so  many 
minds  and  hearts,  here  made  its  last  mark. 
The  spring,  which  had  broadened  out  into  so 
wide  a  river  of  speech,  ceased  to  flow. 
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Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  On  Monday 
the  doctor  treated  the  case  as  one  of  laryngeal 
sore  throat ;  and  when  Dr  Andrew  Clark  came 
for  consultation  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
pericardium  was  found  to  lie  seriously  affected. 
Whilst  the  doctors  were  at  her  bedside,  she  had 
just  time  to  whisper  to  me,  "Tell  them  I  have 
great  pain  in  the  left  side,"  before  she  became 
unconscious.  Her  long  illness  in  the  autumn 
had  left  her  no  power  to  rally.  She  passed 
away,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  22d 
December  1880. 

Slie  died,  as  she  would  herself  have  chosen  to 
die,  without  protracted  pain,  and  with  every 
faculty  brightly  vigorous. 

Her  body  rests  in  Highgate  Cemetery,  in  the 
grave  next  to  Mr  Lewes.  In  sleet  and  snow,  on 
a  bitter  day — the  29th  December — very  many 
whom  she  knew — very  many  whom  she  did 
not  know — pressed  to  her  grave-side  with  trib- 
utes of  tears  and  flowers. 

Her  spirit  jomed  that  choir  invisible  "  whose 
music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

The  loss  is  too  recent — and  in  any  case  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  —  to  say  any- 
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thing  here  of  the  massive  influence  George 
EHot  exerted  on  the  minds  and  on  the  hearts 
of  her  contemporaries.  That  influence  is  still 
present  with  us. 

The  place  that  may  belong  to  her  in  the 
minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  future  generations 
will  be  finally  adjudged  on  the  merits  of  her 
works.  We  who  write  and  we  who  read  to-day 
will  never  know  that  final  verdict,  but  I  think 
that  those  of  us  who  loved  her  may  trust  to  it 
with  confidence. 


SUMMARY. 

JANUAKY    1879   TO   DECEMBER    1880. 

First  weeks  of  loneliness — Sees  no  one  but  Mr  Charles 
Lewes — First  letters  to  ]\Iadame  Bodiclion — John  Blackwood 
— J.  W.  Cross — Mrs  Bume-Jones — Sees  Mr  Cross — Letter  to 
John  Blackwood  delaying  announcement  of  'Theophrastus' 
— Interest  in  Jewish  colonisation  of  Palestine — Letter  to 
Madame  Bodichon — Project  of  Physiological  Studentship 
entertained — Visits  from  a  few  friends. —  Letter  to  John 
Blackwood — Corrected  sheets  of  '  Theophrastus  '—Letter  to 
William  Blackwood — Dissatisfaction  with  '  Theophrastus ' — 
Agrees  to  publication  in  May — Letter  to  F.  Harrison — Letter 
to  Madame  Bodichon — Help  from  Mr  H.  Sidgwick  and 
Professor  Foster  for  Studentship — Bringing  out  volume  of 
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"  Problems  " — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — '  Theopkrastus ' — 
Isandlana — Mr  Julian  Sturgis — Letter  to  Professor  Kauf- 
mann — Hungarian  translation  of  Sir  Lewes's  '  History  of 
Philosophy  ' — Alleviating  circumstances  in  manner  of  Mr 
Lewes's  death — War  in  South  Africa — Letter  to  J.  W.  Cross 
asking  counsel — Reading  Dante  together — Letter  to  John 
Blackwood — The  Studentship — Seeing  more  friends — Goes 
to  Witley — Letter  to  Mr  James  Sully  with  information 
about  Mr  Lewes's  articles  in  periodicals — Asking  liim  to 
read  proofs  of  "Problems" — Letter  to  Mrs  Bume-Jones — 
Attack  of  pain — Letter  to  F.  Harrison  on  the  social  factor 
in  psychology — Letter  to  Charles  Lewes  on  Mr  Frederic 
Harrison's  paper  on  the  social  factor  in  psychology — Cor- 
rection of  errata  by  Rector  of  Lincoln — Coquelin  in  "Ta- 
bourin  " — Letter  to  William  Blackwood — '  Theophrastus's ' 
reception  by  public — Letter  from  Madame  Bodichon  to  Miss 
Bonham  Carter  \yi\\\  account  of  visit  to  Witley — Letters  to 
JohnBlackwood — Serious  renal  attack — The 'Ethicsof  George 
Eliot's  Works '  by  J.  C.  BifowTi— The  Zulu  War— Letter  to 
Charles  Lewes — Sir  Henry  Main  on  Jlr  Lewes's  study  of 
psychology — Letter  to  Madame  Bodichon — Draught  of  con- 
ditions for  the  Studentship — Letter  to  John  Blackwood — 
Improvement  in  health  under  Sir  James  Paget's  and  Dr 
Andrew  Clark's  ad^ace — Third  edition  of  '  Theophrastus ' — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Burne-Jones  inviting  her  to  Witley — Letter  to 
Mr  James  Sully  thanking  liim  for  help  with  the  "Problems" 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Burne-Jones — Improvement  in  health — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Letter  to  AViUiam  Blackwood — 
Good  sales  of  '  Theophrastus ' — Letter  to  Madame  Bodichon 
inviting  her  to  Witley — Letter  to  James  Sully  on  his  article 
in  the  'Quarterly  Review'  on  Mr  Lewes — Letter  to  Mrs 
Peter  Taylor— Advertisement  of  the  Physiological  Student- 
ship—Letter to  Mr  James  SuUy  of  thanks— Letter  to  Mrs 
Bume-Jones — Renewed  interest  in  social  news — Letter  to 
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Charles  Lewes — Nomination  of  Dr  Roy  to  Studentship — Mr 
John  Blackwood's  last  illness — Letter  to  Miss  Eleanor  Cross 
— Visit  to  Wej'bridge — Letter  to  Miss  Sara  Hennell — Ap- 
pointment of  Dr  Roy  to  Studentship — The  last  volume  of 
"  Problems  " — Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Living  for  human 
joy — Sees  more  of  her  friends — Letter  to  Mrs  Bume-Jones — 
Visits  picture-galleries — Two  days'  stay  at  Weybridge — 
Marriage  decided  on  with  J.  TV.  Cross — Letter  to  iliss 
Eleanor  Cross  on  engagement — Letter  to  Frederic  Harrison 
on  Wordsworth — Letter  to  Lady  L}i,ton  on  Lord  Lytton's 
experience  in  India — Visit  to  Weybridge — Letter  to  James 
Sully  on  his  article  in  the  '  Academy '  on  the  final  volume 
of  "  Problems  " — Letters  to  Madame  Bodichon  and  Mrs  Con- 
greve  announcing  marriage  —  Marriage  —  Letter  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Cross  from  Paris — Amiens — The  Champs  Elysees — 
Loving  memory  of  marriage  ceremony — Letter  to  Charles 
Lewes  from  Grenoble — Marriage  seems  to  restore  her  to  her 
old  self — Letter  to  Miss  Florence  Cross  from  Milan — Les 
Charmettes — Letters  from  her  brother  and  from  Mr  R,  J. 
Cross,  New  York — Family  reception — Feeling  well  and 
strong — Letter  to  Mr  Isaac  P.  Evans  from  MUan — Joy  in 
renewal  of  relations  with  brother — Letter  to  Mr  Charles 
Lewes — The  Luini  pictures  —  Letter  to  Madame  Bodi- 
chon— Satisfaction  in  her  and  in  Madame  Belloc's  sym- 
pathy with  marriage — Effect  of  marriage  as  compared  with 
solitude — ^A^'erona — Letter  to  Charles  Lewes  from  Venice — 
Life  in  a  gondola — Seeing  pictures — Reading  Ruskiii  and 
Alfieri's  autobiography — Letter  to  Mrs  Congi-eve — Recovery 
in  marriage  of  lo^^ng  sympathy — Mr  Cross's  illness  in  Venice 
— Change  to  Innspruck — Letter  to  Charles  Lewes  from  Stutt- 
gart on  way  to  WUdbad — Letter  from  WUdbad — Through 
Black  Forest  to  Baden,  and  by  Strasburg  to  England — Letter 
to  Madame  Bodichon  from  Witley — Bad  exchange  of  climate 
— Letter  to  Mrs  Peter  Taylor — Expressions  of  affection — Let- 
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ter  to  Mr  Charles  Lewes — Feeling  climate  langorous — Letter 
to  Mrs  Biirne-Jones — Wombwell's  menagerie — Letter  to  Ma- 
dame Bodichon — Visit  to  the  Druces  at  Sevenoaks,  to  the 
Otters  at  Ranby,  and  to  the  Halls  at  Six-MUe  Bottom — Mr 
and  Mrs  H.  Sidgu-ick  —  Letter  to  Charles  Lewes  —  Eenal 
attack — Visit  to  Brighton  for  ten  days'  change — Return  to 
AVitley — Visit  from  Dr  Andrew  Clark — Slow  improvement 
in  health — Sensibility  to  climatic  influence — Strength  on 
the  Continent — Reading  Comte's  '  DLscours  Preliminaire ' — 
Attitude  to  Comte  —  Reading  the  Bible  —  George  Eliot's 
reading  aloud  —  "  Samson  Agonistes  " — "  Faust " — Miscel- 
laneous reading — Sayce's  'Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language  ' — Persistency  in  application — Tenacity  of  memory 
— Knowledge  of  foreign  languages — Geometrj" — Astronomy 
— Botany — Distrust  of  her  knowledge — The  efl'ect  of  writing 
— Catholicity  of  judgment — Difficulty  of  fixing  religious  and 
political  relations — Sympathy  with  the  higher  education  of 
women — Hopes  of  a  "  meliorist " — Personal  bearing — Capabil- 
ity of  laughter — The  distinctively  feminine  qualities — Enjoy- 
ing the  November  days — Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve — Recovery 
of  strength — Letter  to  Madame  Bodichon — The  beautiful 
landscape — Mr  Hall  on  Leclaire — Letter  to  Mrs  Bume-Jones 
longing  to  see  her — Letter  to  Charles  Lewes — Anticipating 
few  returns  of  birthday — Letter  to  Mrs  Bray  on  the  new 
life — Settled  at  Cheyne  Walk — Satui-day  popular  concert — 
Letter  to  Mrs  Congreve  inviting  her  to  pay  a  visit — Visits 
from  Dr  and  Mrs  Congreve  and  Madame  Belloc — Removal 
of  books  from  The  Priory — Town  life — Reading — Perform- 
ance of  the  "  Agamemnon  " — Saturday  popidar  concert — 
Chill  taken — First  appearance  of  sore  tliroat — Receives  a  few 
visitors — Letter  to  Mrs  Strachey  on  Sir  James  Colvile's 
death  —  Broken  off  unfinished  —  Laryngeal  sore  throat — 
Pericardium  affected — Sudden  death — Bnrial  in  Highgate 
Cemetery. 


INDEX. 


'  Abode  of  Snow,'  by  Andrew 
Wilson,  iii.  264. 

'Adam  Bede, '  progress  of,  i.  470 
— second  volume  finished  in 
Dresden,  ii.  57— £800  olfered 
for  copyright  for  four  years,  65 
— its  history,  65-71 — author's 
love  of,  71  —  subscription  to, 
81 — cheap  edition  suggested  by 
working  man,  90 — sale  increas- 
ing, 92,  93 — quoted  in  House 
of  Commons,  95 — French  trans- 
lation proposed,  100 — additional 
£400  from  publishers,  109 — 
fourth  edition  (5000)  sold  in  a 
fortnight,  120— sixth  edition, 
132  — seventh  edition  (2000), 
139 — Blackwoods  propose  to  pay 
£800  above  agreed  price,  ib. — 
16,000  copies  sold  in  one  year, 
144 — copyright  conceded,  151 
— third  volume  written  in  three 
weeks,  155. 

'Adam  Bede,  Junior,'  a  sequel, 
advertised,  ii.  143. 

"Address  to  the  Working  Men, 
by  Felix  Holt,"  iii.  25.  ' 

Adler,  Dr  Hermann,  appreciation 
of  Jewish  character  in  '  De- 
vonda'  by,  iii.  288 — lecture  on 
'  Deromla  '  by,  299. 


.fllsthetic  teaching  the  highest  of 
all  teaching,  ii.  441 — George 
Eliot  an  (Esthetic,  not  a  doc- 
trinal teacher,  iii.  330. 

Afghanistan,  effect  of  the  sad 
news  from,  iii.  386. 

'  Agatha '  sold  to  Fields  and  Os- 
good for  '  Atlantic  Monthly, ' 
iii.  88. 

Aix  to  Vevey,  journey  from,  m.285. 

AUbutt,  Dr  Clitlord,'  Leeds,  iii.  58. 

Allingham,  William,  letter  to,  on 
Midland  dialect,  iii.  303  —  on 
his  poems,  314. 

Altruism,  the  need  of,  iii.  248. 

Amalfi,  grand  drive,  ii.  210. 

America,  interest  in,  i.  304  —  the 
war  in,  anxiety  regarding,  ii. 
335 — delight  in  descriptions  of, 
iii.  159 — invited  to  visit,  163. 

Amsterdam,  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues at,  ii.   438. 

Anders,  Mr,  apologises  for  the 
Liggins  business,  ii.   107. 

Antwerp,  pictures  at,  i.  333. 

Apennines,  across  the,  ii.  232. 

Ardennes,  journey  to  the,  iii.  244. 

'Aristotle,'  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  ii. 
374. 

"  Armgart,"  a  dramatic  poem,  iii. 
118. 
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Art,   the   finiction  of,   iii.   199 — 

]airpose  in,  '200. 
Asliantee  War,  the,  iii.  219. 
Asher's  uheaji  editions  of  '  George 

Eliot,'  iii.  172. 
Atkinson,  Mr,  i.  268. 
AiLstralia,  proposed  visit  to,  i.  308. 
Autliors  and  boolcsellers,  meeting 

of,  i.  278. 
Authorship,  responsibility  of,  ii. 

121. 
Autobiogi-aphy,  repugnance  to,  iii. 

307. 
Autumn,  love  for,  i.  92  ;  ii.  364. 
Aytoun,  Professor,  admiration  of 

■"Mr  Gilfil's  Love-Story,"  i.  453 

— on  'Adam  Bade, 'ii.  111. 

Bale,  a  morning  in,  ii.  119. 

Ballot,  dislike  of  the,  iii.  69 — the 
first  experiment  of  the,  224. 

Balzac,  a  saying  of,  iii.  56. 

Bancroft,  American  Minister,  Ber- 
lin, on  '  Jliddlemareh,'  iii.  218. 

Bank  of  England  visited,  iii.  245. 

"Beata,"  by  T.  A.  Trollope,  ii. 
331. 

Bedvvorth,  country  about,  i.  8. 

Beesley,  Professor  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, iii.  89. 

Bellagio  and  the  Spliigen  Pass, 
ii.  250. 

Bonisch,  Dr,  editor  of  'Jewish 
Chronicle,' iii.  300. 

Berlin  recollections :  meets  Varn- 
hagen,  i.  350 — impressions  of 
the  city,  ib, — new  acepiaint- 
ances,  351 — portrait  of  Kleist, 
352 — Friiulein  Solmar's  saloii, 
353— General  Pfuhl,  s7-.— Ba- 
ron Sternberg,  ib. — "  Lisez  les 
Chroniques,"  354  —  Professor 
Grujipc,  ill.,  366 — Wuagen  on 
Goethe,  357 — Edward  Magnus, 
ib. — celebrities,  358 — Professor 
Stahr,  ib. ,  365 — Schiller's  por- 
trait, 359 — Ranch  the  sculptor, 
ib. — his  atelier,  361 — Dessoir 
the   actor,    ii. —  "  Nathan    dcr 


Weise, "  363 — .TohannaWagner, 
364— Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  365 
— Koger,  and  Arabella  Goddard, 
367 — Vivier  anecdotes,  368 — 
works  of  art,  369 — evenings  in. 
370 — table  iVhdle,  reading  be- 
tween the  courses,  371 — work 
at,  and  books  read,  373 — 
translating  Spinoza's  Ethics,  ib. 
— remarks  on  books  read,  375 
— return  to  England,  377 — visit 
to  the  Cliaritc,  iii.  106— society 
and  music  at,  107 — increase  of 
luxury  in,  108— popularity  of 
'  Middlemarch  '  in,  218. 

Berthelot,  Kenan's  letter  to,  ii. 
372. 

Bethn.al  Green,  pictures  at,  iii. 
177. 

Biarritz,  its  natural  beauties,  iii. 
2 — the  Chambre  de  I'Amour,  3 
— journey  to  Barcelona  from,  5. 

Bible  reading,  iii.  419. 

Bible  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  ii.  312. 

Bickley,  countrj'  house  at,  iii. 
211. 

Bishop  Steignton,  visit  to,  i.  257. 

Blackie,  Professor,  Edinburgh, 
letter  of  sympathy  from,  ii. 
152-154. 

Blackwood,  John,  his  favourable 
opinion  of  "Amos  Barton,"  i. 
420 — accepts  it  for  '  Maga,'  422 
— receives  kind  letter  from  au- 
thor, 427 — cautions  regarding 
"huddling  up  stories,"  443 — 
not  enthusiastic  about  "Janet's 
Repentance,"  457  —  calls  on 
Lewes,  and  George  Eliot  reveals 
herself,  ii.  14— letter  to,  from 
George  Eliot,  on  artistic  com- 
bination, 42  —  ofl'ers  .£800  for 
copyright  of  '  Adam  Bede  '  for 
four  years,  65  —  letter  to,  re- 
ganling  Liggins,  100 — his  lib- 
eral treatment  of  George  Eliot, 
139 — proposals  for  'Mill  on  the 
Floss,'  150 — concedes  copyright 
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title  of  '  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  154 
— letter  from  author  on  finish- 
ing 'Mill  on  the  Floss,'  156 — 
letter  to,  from  George  Eliot  at 
Berne,  252 — do.  from  Florence, 
300  — ofi'ers  £5000  for  'Felix 
Holt,'  426  — letters  to,  about 
'  Spanish  Gj-psy,'  iii.  23,  35 — 
about  Scott  Commemoration, 
135— 'MiiWlemarch,'  143— his 
favourable  impressions  of  '  Mid- 
dlemarch,'  147 — letter  to,  from 
Homburg,  171  —  New  Year's 
greetings  from  George  Eliot, 
192 — letter  on  'Middlemarch,' 
212 — on  another  book  simmer- 
ing in  her  head,  218 — on  cor- 
rected edition  of  '  Spanish  Gyp- 
sy,' 225 — letter  to,  with  Tolume 
of  poems,  227 — on  printing  of 
'Deronda,'  264,  266,  274— on 
re-reading  '  Romola, '  302 — offers 
for  second  ten  years'  copyright, 
319 — letter  to,  declining  invita- 
tion to  Strathtyrum,  328  —  on 
her  continued  ill-health,  338 — 
his  death,  383. 

Blackwood,  Major,  his  opinion  of 
"Amos  Barton,"  i.  426 — hopeful 
about  the  'Scenes,'  476 — calls 
on  Lewes,  antl  suspects  identity 
of  George  Eliot,  ib. — letter  re- 
garding the  Liggins  atfair,  ii. 
Ill  —  letter  from  author  on 
'Mill  on  the  Floss,' 230. 

Blackwood,  William,  his  favour- 
able news  of  '  Clerical  Life,'  ii. 
158 — letter  to,  on  Mr  Lewes's 
illness,  iii.  331  —  on  '  Theo- 
phrastus  Such,'  352,  365,  376. 

' Blackwood's Magazine'on  'Adam 
Bede,"  ii.  96. 

Blanc,  Louis,  anecdote  of,  i.  270. 

Bodichon,  Madame,  discovers 
author  of  'Adam  Bede,'  ii.  106 
— letters  to :  on  artistic  com- 
binations, 128 — on  Mrs  Gas- 
kell's  letter,  146 — the  rewards 


of  the  artist,  147 — on  settling 
in  London,  273 — on  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies,  283 — on 
the  necessity  of  sympathy,  371 
— on  her  Spanish  tour,  iii.  5 — 
on  cheerfulness,  238 — on  '  De- 
ronda,' 275 — on  woman's  work, 
290— on  her  illness,  312— on 
improvement  in  health,  350 — 
letter  regarding  "  Lewes  Stti- 
dentship,"  371 — letter  announc- 
ing her  marriage,  392 — on  sym- 
pathy with  man-iage,  401. 

Bohn,  Madame,  visit  from,  ii. 
406. 

Bologna,  its  pictures  and  church- 
es, ii.  233;  the  leaning  towers 
of,  234. 

Bonliam-Carter,  Miss,  letter  to, 
from  Madame  Bodichon,  iii.  367. 

Bonheur,  Rosa,  her  pictures,  i. 
464. 

Books,  George  Eliot's,  belong  to 
successive  mental  phases,  ii.  291. 

Books  read,  with  remarks  on,  i. 
374,448,  474,  479;  ii.  79,  316, 
317,  324,  325,  413  ;  iii.  34,  57, 
94,  99,  437. 

Booksellers  and  authors,  meeting 
of,  i.  278. 

Bookstalls,  literary  taste  at,  iii. 
71. 

Brabant,  Miss,  i.  118. 

Braccbridge,  Mr,  and  Liggins,  ii. 
136. 

Bray,  Charles,  his  work,  'The 
Philosophy  of  Kecessity,'  i.  93 
— influence  of  his  opinions,  94 
— words  of  affection  in  tijne  of 
depression,  186— letter  to,  on 
rumours  of   authorship,  ii.  17. 

Bray,  Mrs,  letters  to:  on  favour- 
ite books,  i.  120 — reading  and 
music,  121  —  poetry  of  Chris- 
tianity, 128  —  chameleon  -  like 
nature,  218 — orthodox  friends, 
224— anxiety  for  letters,  226— 
need  of  encouragement,  228 — 
life  in  Geneva,  234 — Christmas 
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ivishes,  241— severe  winter  "43 
—yeanling  for  friends  at  home 
l~~^,  singular   advertisement' 
oLl~,  Westminster '  reviewers 
^/5— love  for  music,  280— feels 
well  and    "plucky,"   287  -  in 
iidmburgh  again,  292-pleasant 
travelling,    296 -a   Saturday's 
work,  29, -work  in  the  Strand, 
-ys— domestic  grievances    31 S 
—view  of  union  with  Mr  Lewes 
•i-/— on  careless  cookintr,  440_ 
on    the    charms    of    Richmond 
I  ark,   434- unbelief  in  others' 
ove,   469-authorship  acknow- 
ledgedto,  ii.  114-recollections 
ofjourneyof  1849,  264— asking 
for  music  333-on  her' Phvsio° 
logy  for  Schools,'  369— on  writ- 
ing poetry  instead  of  novels  iii 
50— on  happiness  in  recovery" 
443.  '' ' 

Bremer,  Frederica,  i.  261    ^eo 
Brewing  interest   in   Parliament 

the.  111.   262. 
Brewster,  Sir  Daviil,  i.  263 
Bridges,  Dr,  Leeds,  iii   58  ' 
Bright,  Jlr,  on  Ireland,  iii.  77 
Brittany,  trip  to.  ii.  409 
Broadstairs,     delight    'with,      i. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  iii   m 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  life  of,  i   441 
l.rooks,    Slurle.y,    delighted   with 

Adam  Bede.'  ii.  9.5. 
"  Qg"*^^''^'"'  Sister  "'.sonnets,  iii. 

"Brother    Jacob"     written,    ii 

2/4. 
Brougham,  Lord,  a  delicious  non 

sequitur  by,  i.  097 

^''^1™;.'^;,^'-,'^"*'''^-'  of  George 
Jihot  s  ^\  oiks '  by,  iii    369 

Browii,  Dr  John,  sends  'R.aband 
his  Friends  'to  author  of 'Adam 
Bede,  11.  Sl-kindly  letter  in 
reply,  82. 

'^Tro  ^'^'  '^^^"''^*'  Edinburgli, 


Browning,  first  visit  from,  ii.  344 
— "Elisha"  by,  iii.  78. 

Browning,  Mrs,  "her  "Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  ii.  336. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  his  'David 
trray,'  ii.  378. 

Buckle's  'History  of  Civilisation  ' 
1.  4,4,  480— per-onal  dislike  to 

?!;•,■ '^?~'"'^    i'i'"al    not    Cieurge 
Ehot's.  304.  " 

Bulstrode,  new  view  of,  iii.  184 
Bunyan,  reading  again  with  ple'a. 
sure,  u.  143. 

Burne-Jones,  Edward,  letter  to,  on 
the  function  of  art,  iii.  199. 

Burne-Jones,  Mrs,  iii.  40— letter 
to,  on  the  serious  riew  of  life 
239  — on  her  illnes.s,  257— on 
Christmas  plans,  322— on  her 
sense  of  depression   33'> 

^'";t""'  Sf  Frederick,  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  ii.  331 
—wishes  to  take  portrait,  377 
—his  picture  of  a  kni-ht  in 
armour,  382. 


Call,   Mr,   author  of  '  Reverbera- 

tions  and  other  Poems, '  i  467 

Camiililoli,  expedition  to,  ii.  305  ' 

Cambridge,  a  visit  to,  iii    204— 

agroupofTriuitvnien,  (7-. 
tanibndgeshii-e,  visit  to,  iii.  41-, 
Cancature,    a    bastard    kind    of 

satire,   iii.   317. 
Caritas,  the  highest  love   ii    34s 
Carlyle  on  the  Glasgow  artisan,  i' 

inr'^^'l"""""  "''•  <">  Emerson, 
19-J— •  Life  of  Sterling '  by  ^6-' 
—anecdotes  of,  263.  264,' 3.-,7 
—his  denunciation  of  the  o'pera 
266-letter  by,  to  G.  H.  Lewes' 
on  'Frederic,'  477 -George 
i.liot  anxious  he  shoul.i  read 
her  novels,  ii.  86. 
Carlyle,  Mr.s,  pleasant  letter  from, 
n  9— her  conception  of  Georw 
Eliot,  10.  " 

'  Carlyle's  Memoirs, '  ii.  287 
Cavour,  Count,  ii.  167,  196! 
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Chapman,  Mrs,  on  Harriet  ilar- 

tiueau,  iii.  306. 
Chart  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj',  i. 

62. 
Cheap  books,  opinion  of,  iii.  213. 
Cheap  edition  of  '  Adam   Bede ' 

suggested  by  working  man,  ii. 

90. 
Cheap  editions  of  novels,  arrange- 
ments for,  iii.  \i. 
Chiem  See,  journey  by,  ii.  47. 
Childhood's  real  feelings,  i.  126. 
Child's  idea  of  God,  a,  i.  154. 
Chills,  spiritual  .and  physical,  iii. 

166. 
Chioggia,  journey  to,  ii.  244. 
"Christianity     and     Infidelity," 

Baillie  Prize  Essay,  i.   433. 
'Christian  Observer,'  poem  in,  i. 

59. 
Chronological  order  in  writing,  ii. 

291. 
Church-going  resumed,  i  113. 
Clark,  Dr  Andrew,  iii.  220,  439. 
Clark,   W.   G.,   late  public  orator 

at  Cambridge,  ii.  331 — visit  to, 

at  Cambridge — iii.    34 — resigns 

his  oratorship,  103. 
Clark,  Sir  James,  pleasant  evening 

with,  i.  309 — meeting  with,314, 

319. 
Clarke,  Edward  (brother-in-law), 

i.  30. 
"Clerical  Tutor,"  discouraged  to 

proceed  with  story  of,  i.  468. 
Club  criticism  of  "Amos  Barton," 

i.  429. 
Coaching  days,  i.  10. 
Cobbe,  iliss,  her  introduction  to 

Theodore  Parker,  ii.  350. 
Cobden,  disappointed  witli,  i.  272. 
Cologne,  journey  to,  i.  372. 
Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  70. 
Combe,  George,   friendship  with, 

i.   257 — on  the  'Westminster,' 

283 — visit    to,    in    Edinburgh, 

294. 
Comprehensive  Church,  one,  iii. 

243. 

VOL.  III. 


Comte,  critics  of,  ii.  309— admi- 
ration of,  310  — 'Discours  Pre- 
liminaire'  of,  365 — delight  in 
his  '  Politique,'  iii.  3 — reading 
works  of,  419. 

Conformity,  letter  to  J.  W.  Cross 
on,  iii.  251. 

Congreve,  ilrs,  letters  to,  ii.  112, 
115,  194— visits  George  Eliot 
in  London,  321 — letter  to,  on 
Thoruton  Lewes's  illness,  iii.  88 
— leaves  for  India,  183 — returns 
to  Europe,  201 — letter  to,  after 
marriage  with  Mr  Cross,  405 — 
invited  to  Cheyne  Walk,  436. 

Congreve,  Kicliard,  ii.  84,  92,  100 
— friendsliip  of  Mr  and  3Irs, 
104,  109— Christmas  Day  with, 
150 — his  lectures  on  Positivism, 
iii.  17 — his  article,  "Huxley  on 
Comte,"  80. 

ConoUy,  Dr,  i.  324. 

Conscience  in  work,  iii.  38. 

Conservative  reaction,  on  the,  iii. 
198. 

Contemporary  fiction,  iii.  255. 

Contiuent,  start  for,  visiting  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Plombieres,  &c.,  iii. 
702 — three  months'  trip  to  the, 
285. 

Continental  tour,  six  weeks'  jour- 
ney to  Baden,  &c.,  iii.  52 — St 
Miirgen,  ih. — peasant  proprie- 
tors in  the  Black  Forest,  53. 

Continental  tri[)  with  the  Brays, 
i.  207. 

Coquelin's  acting,  iii.  365. 

Correggio's  Madonnas,  ii.  59. 

Correspondence,  views  on,  i.  185. 

Country  house,  visions  of  a,  ii. 
S3 — quiet,  the  benefits  of,  iii. 
153— delight  in  the,  214— dis- 
tricts, remoteness  of,  i.  7 — life, 
monotony  of,  34 — enjoyment  of, 
ii.  381. 

Critical  attitude,  the,  iii.  109. 

Critics,  indifference  to  opinions 
of,  iii.  311. 

Cross,    J.    W.,   first  meeting  at 
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Rome   with   Georc;e   Eliot,   iii. 
81— meet  again  at  Weybrijge, 
98  — letter    to,    on    buying   a 
house,    182  —  on    Conformity, 
215 — on    depression,     260— on 
effect  of  her  writings,  283— on 
Tennyson,  318— letters  to,  after 
Lewes's  death,  347-349— his  en- 
gagement,   387- his   marriage, 
393 — illness  in  Venice,  407 
Cross,  Wiss  Eleanor,  letters  to,  iii. 
383— on  her  engagement  to'  Jli- 
Cross,    387  —  on    her   nianiawe 
tour,   393.  ° 

Cross,  Miss  Elizabeth  D.,  'An 
Old  Story  and  other  Poems  ' 
iii.  22.  ' 

Cross,    Miss   Florence,    letter   to, 
from  Milan,  on  the  enjoyment 
of  travel,  iii.  396. 
Cross   Miss  Mary,  her  "  Marie  of 
\illefranche,"  iii.    139  — letter 
to,  on  gift  of  a  vase,  230. 
Cross,   Mrs,  letters  to,   accepting 
invitation  to  Six-Mile  Bottom 
111.    168— letter  to,  from  Hom- 
burg,     169 — on    return    home, 
173— on    journey   abroad,   and 
country  house  at  Bickley,  211 
—on  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  21.3— on  Christmas  invita- 
tion,   220— on    silence   of    the 
country,  232. 
Crmvn    Prince    and    Princess  of 
Prussia,  dinner  wuth,  iii.  328— 
their    simjile     manner,     ih   — 
giiests  at  table,  ih. 
Cruikshank,  George,  i.  280. 
Cummiug,     article    on,     in     the 
Westminster,'  i.  384. 


D' Albert,  M.  and  Mrae.  Sec  Du- 
rade. 

Dallas,  Mr  E.  S.,  an  admirer  of 
Adam  Bedc,'ii.  87. 

Daniel,  the  prophecies  of.  i.  168. 

'Daniel  Deronda,'  writing,  iii.  251 
—fear  for  MS.  being  burnt,  264 
—anticipations  of,  269— pubjic 


interest  in,   277,  29S-fini.shed, 
-84 — Jewish  element  in,  294 
Danube,  voyage  down  the,  52 
Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species,'  ii. 
H3,  144,  148.  ' 

"  David  Faux,  Confectioner  "("  Bro- 
ther Jacob"),  written,  ii.  274 
Dawson    Mr  George,   lecturer,   i. 

1/7;  11.  323  ;  iii.  230. 
Dean  Ramsay,  letter  from,  with 
his  'Reminiscences  of  Scottish 
Life,   li.  443. 

Death,  imagining  the  nearness  of 
111.  237. 

"  Debasing  the  Moral  Currency  " 
iii.  369.  •" 

Delight  in  the  country,  iii.  213— 
in  old  friends,  340. 

Depression  from  damp,  iii.  260. 

Derbyshire,  memories  of,  iii.  65. 

Deutsch,  his  article  on  the  Tal- 
mud, iii.  26. 

'Deutscher    Novellenschatz, '   iii. 

"  Development  of  Industries  "  ef- 
fect of,  ii.  388. 

Development  of  religion,  iii   86 

Dialect  in   '  Adam  Bede  '  ii   70  . 
iii.  304.  '      ■    ""  ' 

Dickens,  Charies,  meeting  with,  i. 
279— letter  from,  ii.  3— recotrl 
nrses  woman's  hand  iu  'Clerical 
Life,  j4.— dines  at  "Wandsworth, 
140— asks  for  a  story  for  'All 
theYear  Round,' 142— hisileath 
iii.  113-his  'Life'  byForstez-,' 
145. 

Dinah  Morris,  the  character  of,  ii. 

Dinner  at  Greenwich,  with  Mr 
John  Blackwood,  Colonel  Stew- 
art, Colonel  Hamlev,  and  Mr 
Skene,  ii.   306. 

D'Israeli's  '  Tancred,'  i.  163,  170 
—  his  theory  of  races,  171  — 
funeral  oration  on  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  i.  298. 

'  Divina  Commedia,'  readiu"  the 
with  Mr  Cross,  iii.  359,     ° 
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Dorking,  fourth  visit  to,  ii.  351. 

Doyle,  Mr,  iii.  103. 

Drama,  trying  a,  ii.  388. 

Dresden :  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  'Adam 
Bede  '  written  at,  ii.  57  —  the 
"Sistine  Madonna,"  58  —  Hol- 
bein's Madonna,  ib.  —  the  Cor- 
reggios,  59 — Murillo's  "  St  Rod- 
riguez," 60 — Dutch  and  Flemi.sh 
pictures,  ib. — Veronese,  61 — the 
theatres  and  concerts,  ib. 

Druce,  Mr,  visit  to,  at  Sevenoaks, 
iii.  413. 

Dulwich  Picture -Gallery,  ii.  108. 

Durade,  M.  d'Alliert,  i.  227 — resi- 
dence with,  at  Geneva,  228 — 
their  housuhohl,  230 — afl'ection 
for,  239  —  paint.s  her  poi-titiit, 
247  — %-isits  England,  250  — 
wished  to  translate  the  '  Scenes,' 
ii.  149 — two  days  with,  257 — 
translates  the   '  Scenes,'  258. 

Durer,  Albert,  liis  paintings,  ii. 
33. 

Dutch  translation  of  George 
Eliot's  novels,  iii.  193. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  in 
Dresden,  ii.  60. 

Dwelling  on  faults,  abstention 
from,  iii.  124. 

Dying  in  harness,  on,  iii.  196. 

Dyspeptic  troubles  and  their  cure, 
ii.  398. 

Early  death,  thoughts  on,  ii.  400. 

Edinburgh  criticisms  more  favour- 
able than  London,  ii.  87. 

Edinburgh,  enjoyment  of,  i.  193 
— visit  to  Craigcrook,  294. 

Editor's  life,  i.  298,  307. 

Education  of  Women,  iii.  37 — the 
higher,  203. 

Effect  of  talking  of  her  own  books, 
ii.  116. 

Etfect  of  wi-iting,  the,  iii.  424. 

Egotism,  cure  for,  i.  176. 

"  Elijah,"  delight  in  hearing  the, 
i.  15.5,  163. 

Ellis,  Mr  and  Mrs,  i.  264. 


Emerson,  first  meeting  with,  i. 
191  —  Carlyle's  enlogium  on, 
193 — his  'Man  the  Keformer,' 
ii.  270. 

Englefield  Green,  delightful  week 
at,  ii.  337. 

English  attitude  towards  Orien- 
tals, iii.  294 — ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  295 — domestic  life  versus 
German,  i.  377  —  and  French 
working  classes,  difference  be- 
tween, i.  181. 

'  Englishwoman's  Journal '  on  the 
Infant  Seamstresses,  ii.  133. 

'  Ethics  of  George  Eliot's  Works, ' 
by  J.  C.  Brown,  iii.  369. 

Evans,  Christiana  (sister),  married 
to  Mr  Edward  Clarke,  surgeon, 
i.  30 — relations  between  the  .sis- 
ters, 31 — her  husband's  death, 
300— plans  for  her  family,  301 
— letter  to  her  brother  Isaac  re- 
garding, 442  —  visit  from  her 
sister,   ii.  132. 

Evans,  Isaac  (brother),  recollec- 
tions of  his  sister,  i.  15 — her 
susceptibility  to  terror,  16  — 
their  happy  childhood,  17 — 
trip  to  London,  39 — his  mar- 
riage, 84 — letter  in  April  1857, 
442  —  renewed  correspondence 
with  his  sister  on  her  marriage 
with  Mr  Cross,  iii.  398 — notice 
of  his  family,  399. 

Evans,  Robert  (father),  his  career, 
i.  2 — removed  to  Griff,  3— in- 
fluence of  his  ideas  on  his  daugh- 
ter, 5  —  his  position,  11  —  his 
wife,  partly  represented  in  Mrs 
Poyser,  13— her  death,  30— re- 
moval to  Foleshill  Road,  Cov- 
entry, 84  —  strong  disapproval 
of  his  daughter's  religious  views, 
104 — she  visits  her  brother  at 
Grift',  110 — regrets  her  impetu- 
osity, and  returns  to  Foleshill, 
112 — his  illness,  138  —  visits 
Dover  with  his  daughter,  148 — 
trip  to  Isle  <.f  Wight,  ICC— ill- 
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ness  increases,  and  visits  St 
Leonards,  186 — returns  to  Cov- 
entry, 191 — his  death,  205. 

Evans,  Mrs  Samuel  (aunt),  sug- 
gests the  Dinah  Morris  of 
'Adam  Bede,'  i.  45. 

Evans,  J.  C,  offers  £1000  for  a 
story  for  American  periodical, 
ii.  128. 

Evidence,  the  value  of,  iii.  151. 

Evil  speaking,  conti-ition  for,  i. 
195. 

'  Fables,'  hy  Lord  Lytton,  iii.  225. 

Fairness  and  pity,  where  neces- 
sary, iii.  317. 

Fame  in  dreams,  ii.  122. 

Family  reunion,  iii.  371 — joys, 
iii.  397. 

Faraday,  letter  from,  acknowledg- 
ing presentation  copy  of  '  Cleri- 
cal Life,'  ii.  12. 

Farming,  an  epoch  in,  iii.  376. 

Faucit,  Helen,  admiration  of,  i. 
308. 

Faults,  abstention  from  dwelling 
on,  iii.  124. 

"  Faust,"  reading  in  the  original, 
iii.  421. 

Fawcett,  Henry,  articles  on  Strikes 
by,  ii.  267. 

'  Fawn  of  Sertorius,'  i.  149. 

Fechter  in  "Hamlet,"  ii.  311— 
his  "Othello,"  320. 

Feeling  old  for  her  years,  ii. 
266. 

'  Felix  Holt, '  writing  commenced, 
ii.  401  —  reading  for,  404  — 
Blackwood  offers  £5000  for, 
426 — pains  taken  with,  428 — 
finished  in  excitement,  430 — 
final  instalment  received  from 
Blackwood,  iii.  19  —  payment 
for  copj-right,  ib. — address  to 
working  men  by,  iii.  25. 

Ferrier,  Mr,  translates  Kaufmann's 
article  on  '  Deronda,'  iii.  314. 

Feuerbach,  translation  of,  pub- 
lished ;  first  and  only  time  her 


real  name  appeared  in  print,  i. 
325. 

Fiction,  contemporary,  iii.  255. 

Fiction  reading  condemned,  i.  49. 

Fiction  writing,  first  mention  of, 
i.  411 — how  1  came  to  write, 
414-417. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures  in 
Dresden,  ii.  60. 

Florence :  view  from  Fiesole  and 
Bellosguardo,  ii.  214  —  the 
Duomo  and  Campanile,  215 — 
the  palaces  and  libraries,  216 — 
the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  217 — 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  218  — 
Santa  Croce  and  the  Canuine, 
219— the  frescoes,  220— Santa 
Maria  Novella,  ib.  —  San 
Michele,  the  shrine,  221 — the 
Ufiizi  Gallery,  ib.  —  and  pic- 
tures, 223— Pitti  pictures,  224 
— paintings  at  the  Accademia, 
225  —  Galileo's  tower,  226  — 
Michael  Angelo's  house,  228. 

Flower,  Mr,  i.  265. 

Fontainebleaii,  visit  to,  iii  208. 

Forster,  W.  E.,  his  article  on 
Slavery,  i.  303. 

Forster,  John,  'Life  of  Dickens,' 
iii.  145. 

'  Fortnightly  Review,'  Lewes  ac- 
cepts editorship  of,  iL  397. 

Foster,  Professor  Michael,  his 
draught  of  conditions  for  Lewes 
SUidentship,  371,  374. 

France,  the  Empire  in,  iii  234. 

Franco-German  war,  iiu  119,  128. 

Franklin,  Miss  Rebecca,  her 
school  at  Coventry,  i.  24— her 
death,  iiL  206. 

Freethinkers,  little  sympathy 
with,  as  a  class,  ii.   343. 

French  and  English  working 
classes,  difference  between,  L 
181. 

French  revolution  of  1848,  i.  178. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  writes  for  the 
'Westminster  Review,'  i.  313— 
his  opinion  of  '  Clerical  Life,'  ii. 
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5 — letter  from  George  Eliot  to, 

94. 
Fronde's  '  Sliadows  of  the  Clouds,' 

i.  202. 
Fuller,  Margaret,  her  Journal,  i.  274. 
Furnishing,  on  troubles  of,  ii.  369. 
"  Futile  Lying,"  letter  on,  ii.  401. 

Gambler,  a  girl,  iii.  171. 

Garibaldi  at  tlie  Crystal  Palaee, 
ii.  382. 

Gaskell,  Mrs,  '  Kuth  '  by,  i.  304— 
suspeeted  to  liave  written  '  Adam 
Bede,'  ii.  1 12— letter  from.  140— 
expresses  admiration  of  'Scenes' 
and  'Adam  Bede,'  146. 

Geneva,  life  at  Campagne  Plon- 
geon,  i.  209-216  —  Genevese 
preaehers,  lll—FClc  of  naviga- 
tion, 217 — cfl'ect  of  change  of 
life,  220— plans  for  les.sons,  221 
— Baronne  de  Ludwigsdorlf,  222 
— home  remembrances,  235 — 
beauty  of  scenery,  236 — delight 
in  town  life,  237 — the  Juras, 
246— last  days  in,  248. 

Genoa,  tlie  cathedral  at,  ii.  169. 

George  Eliot.  —  1819-37  :  Birth 
at  Arbury  farm,  i.  1 — removal 
to  Griff,  3 — anecdotes  of  father, 
12 — character  of  mother,  13 — 
at  Dame's  school,  14 — at  Miss 
Lathom's  school  at  Attleboro, 
16 — happy  childhood,  17 — first 
books  read,  19— first  journey 
to  Staffordshire,  20— Miss  Wal- 
lington's  school  at  Nuneaton, 
21 — completes  'AVaverley,'  22 
— favourite  books,  23 — charade 
acting,  24  —  Miss  Franklin's 
school  at  Coventry,  ih. — partic- 
ulars of  the  Miss  Franklins, 
25-27 — riot  at  Nuneaton,  28 — 
first  letter  to  Miss  Lewis,  29 — 
mother's  illness  and  death, — 30 
housekeeper  at  Gritf,  33  —  life 
and  studies  there,  34. 

1838-41  :  First  visit  to  Lon- 
don, i.  39 — religious  asceticism, 


40 — nineteenth  birthda}',  43 — 
religious  objections  to  mu.sic,  44 
— religious  reflections,  46 — be- 
setting sin,  ambition,  48 — ob- 
jections to  fiction  reading,  49 — 
first  poem,  57 — books  read  and 
studies  pui-sued,  60  —  German 
lessons  begun,  61 — chart  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  62 — Italian 
studies,  67  —  dislike  to  house- 
keejiing  work,  69 — reads  Isaac 
Taylor,  71 — visits  Birmingham 
to  hear  "Messiah,"  74— trans- 
lates German  poem,  75  —  her 
reading,  78 — removal  to  Foles- 
hill  Itoad,  Coventry,  83. 

1841-46  :  Coventry  life,  i. 85— 
mental  depression,  88 — friend- 
ship with  Air  and  Mrs  Bray,  03 
^reads  Charles  Hennell's  '  In- 
quiry,' 94 — effect  of  this  book, 
103 — gives  up  going  to  church, 
104— family  difficulties,  110— 
regrets  her  impetuosity,  112 — 
resumes  going  to  church,  113  — 
intimacy  with  Miss  Sara  Hen- 
nell  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Bray,  115 
—  attitude  towards  immortal- 
ity, 116— excursion  to  Stratford 
andMalveru,  118— meets  Robert 
Owen,  119 — studies  German  and 
music,  120 — opinion  in  regard 
to  conformity,  123 — translation 
of  Strauss's  '  Leben  Je.su,'  125 
—despair  about  publication  of 
Strauss,  130 — trip  to  the  High- 
lands, 135. 

1846-49  :  Strau.ss  translation 
published,  i.  148  —  classical 
books  wanted,  ih, — suspected  of 
novel  -  writing,  149  —  reading 
Foster's  life,  150— thoughts  on 
Jesus  at  Emnuius,  152  —  a 
child's  idea  of  God,  154 — visits 
London,  and  hears  "Elijah," 
ih.  —  re-reading  Hennell's  '  In- 
quiry.'  104 — visit  to  Isle  of 
Wight  with  father,  166— ad- 
miration of  Richardson,  167 — 
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lU^hglit  m  George  Sniul's  '  Lot- 
tres  dun  Yoyogour, '  1C9— dis- 
Jik-e   to  Jews,   ira-supremney 
ol  Hebrew  poetry,  /i.-ad.nira- 
tiou  of  Roberts  and  Creswiek 
17o-opmion    of   Mr    Dawson 
the    lecturer,    177  — sympathy 
with   revolution,    3 79 -France 
ana  Jingland  contrasted,  ISl— 
sympathy  witli  non-conformity, 
183-. visit  to  St  Leonards,  ISti 
—fathers  illness,   187— mental 
depression,  ih.—\vm  to  lie  over- 
come, ISS-admiration  of  Louis 
Blanc,  189— recovery  from  de- 
I'l-ession,  190-opinion  of  'Jane 
-t-yie,   191— meets  Emerson,  ih 
—again  suffering  from  dein-es- 
sion     194-contrition  for   cvil- 
.speakmg,  195-reading  Macau- 
ay  s 'History,' 190- boiUlysuf- 
iermg,  197-on  the  influence 
pt  hand  s  and  Rousseau's  writ- 
iiiSs,  198-writes  review  of  the 
JNemesis  of  Faith,'  200— trans- 
lates Spinoza's  '  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-l'oliticus,'  202  —  father's 
death,  205. 

1849-50:  Goes   abroad    with 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bray,  207-Goneva, 
iite  at  Campagne  Plongeon,  209 
—prophetic  anticipation  of  jiosi- 
tion   seven   years    later    '>\%^ 
effect  of  change   of  life,  220— 
plans    for    lessons,    221— finds 
apartments    in  Geneva,    227— 
enjoyment    of   society,'  2~28  — 
need^  of  encouragement,    ih  — 
lite   in   Geneva,   234-yearning 
for   friends  at    home,   235— re" 
marks  on  translations  of  Spin- 
oza  238-desire  for  a  woman's 
duty,  240— portrait  by  JI.  d'il- 
f ''S~-f ;— '■en'nrks  on"  education 
of  children,  iS.— leaving  Gen- 
eva, 248.  ° 

1850-54 :  Returns  to  England, 
250  —  reviews  Mackay's  '  Pro- 
gross     of     the    Intellect  '     in 


^\  estminster, '  254-assistant- 
editor    of    'Westminster    Re- 
view,   258— introduced  to   Mr 
Lewes    261-intimaey    begins, 
^b6— help  in  despondency   274 
—growing    intimacy  with   Mr 
Herbert  Silencer,    278-dislike 
of   scrap-work,    282 -visit    to 
Edinburgh,     292 -an    editor's 
ife,    298-111    with   rheuma- 
tism, 302- interest  in  America, 
304 —growing   intimacy    with 
Air  Lewes,  307,  323— contem- 
plates   publishing    '  The    Idea 
o(  a  Future   Life,'  318-union 
mth  Mr  Lewes,  326-letter  to 
Mrs  Bray,  327. 

1854-55:  Visits  Antwerp  with 
Mr    Lewes,    i.    332  — extracts 
Irom    journal,    333    cl    sen  — 
^\eimar,    i.    333  -  349- Bedin 
iceollectious,  349-373-work  at 
\\eimar   and    Berlin,    373— re- 
marks on  books  read,  375— re- 
turn to  England,  377. 
ocJ^^^„?'  ■  Articles  written,  i. 
381— efleet  of  article  on  Cum- 
nung,  386~readii,g  on  jdiysio- 
log}',  38/- miscellaneous  writ- 
ing,   389-Spiuoza's    'Ethics,' 
translation      finished       390  — 
wishes  not  to  be  known  as  ti-ans- 
lator    393_articles  on  Young 
and   Riehl,    397-tendency    to 
scientific  accuracy,  399— natu- 
ralistic   experiences,    400— first 
mention  of  fiction  writing,  411 
—"How  I   came  to  write  fic- 
tion,        414  —  correspondence 
about  "Amos   Barton,"    417- 

"Mr  Gilfil'.s  Love-Story"  begun, 
425  — Blackwood's  high  admir- 
ation of  the  story,  42S-uame 
ot  George  Eliot"  assumed, 
4-^9— artistic  bent,  431— Cafe- 
rina  and  the  dagger  scene  435 
—trip  to  the  Sciliv  Isles,  436— 
social  life  at  St  Mary's,  439^ 
on  conclusions  of  stories,  443  — 
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Jersey  recollections,  444-148 — 
Jlr  Ligsins,  449 — opiuious  of 
"Mr  Gilfil's  Lovc-Stoiy,"  450- 
452 — happiness  in  licr  life,  456 
— Blackwood's  opinion  of  "Ja- 
net's Eepentance,"  457 — haunt- 
ed by  new  story,  465 — 'Adam 
Bede '  begun,  468  —  receives 
£120  for  first  edition  of  '  Cler- 
ical Life,'  468  —  unbelief  in 
others'  lore,  469  —  sympathy 
with  individuals,  472 — objec- 
tion to  theism,  ib. — evening 
studies,  475 — Major  Blackwood 
suspects  identity  of  George 
Eliot,  476 — review  of  year  1857. 
1858:  'The  Times'  reviews 
'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,'  ii. 
1 — letter  from  Charles  Dickens, 
recognising  woman's  baud,  3 — 
from  Froude,  5 — from  Mrs  Car- 
lyle,  9 — reveals  herself  to  John 
Blackwood,  14— visit  to  Ger- 
many, 18-64 — progress  with 
'Adam  Bede,'  43  —  latter  half 
written,  57 — description  of  life 
at  Dresden,  62  —  history  of 
'Adam  Bede,'  65-71 — retrospect 
of  year,  158. 

1859-60:  Reading  up  for 
'Mill  on  the  Floss,'  ii.  79 — 
letter  to  John  Blackwood  on 
'  Adam  Bede,'  SO — wishes  Car- 
lyle  to  read  her  novels,  86 — 
awakening  to  fame,  93  —  Mr 
Liggins  said  to  be  author  of 
'Adam  Bede,'  97 — liuished  the 
"  Lifted  Veil,"  103— reveals  her- 
self to  Brays  as  author  of  'Adam 
Bede,' 114 — trip  to  Switzerland, 
119— fourth  edition  (5000)  of 
'Adam  Bede'  sold  in  a  fort- 
night, 120— receives  £800  be- 
yond bargain  for  success,  139 — 
16,000  sold  in  one  year,  147 — 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttou,  157 
— 'Mill  on  the  Floss'  finished, 
159— start  for  Italy,  160. 

1860  :  Fii'st  journey  to  Italy, 


ii.  164 — Kome,  first  sight  of,  174 
— description  of  Naples,  199 — 
visit  to  Pompeii,  204 — Florence, 
213 — first  mention  of  Italian 
novel,  231— Venice,  236— home 
by  Berne  and  Geneva,  250 — en- 
riched with  new  ideas,  252. 

1860-61  :  '  Mill  on  the  Floss ' 
success,  ii.  255 — sitting  to  Law- 
rence for  portrait,  268 — inde- 
pendence secured,  280  —  the 
Queen's  admiiation  of  '  Mill  on 
the  Floss,'  ib. — success  of  '  SOas 
Marner,'  295 — second  journey 
to  Italy,  298- hopefirl  about 
future  work,  303— began  'Ro- 
mola,'  317 — studying  for,  324. 

1862-65:  Begins  'Romola' 
again,  ii.  329— ottered  £10,000 
for  '  Romola '  for  the  'Cornhill,' 
but  idea  given  up,  337— £7000 
accepted  under  new  terms,  339 
— the  effect  of  writing  'Romola,' 
352  —  mention  of  letter  from 
Frederick  Maurice,  358 — con- 
tinued ill-health,  354,  356— 
third  visit  to  Italy,  385— trying 
a  drama,  388 — retrospect  of  year 
1864,  .394  —  "  A  Word  for  the 
Germans,"  written,  398—'  Felix 
Holt '  begun,  401  —  readings, 
404— expedition  to  Britanny, 
409— retrospect  of  1865,  414. 

1866 :  Mr  Harrison's  legal 
help  in  '  FelLx  Holt,'  ii.  420, 
422,  429— ofiered  £5000  for 
'Felix  Holt'  by  Blackwood, 
426 — visit  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, 431 — '  The  Spanish  Gyp- 
sy '  taken  up  again,  439 — read- 
ing for,  445 — start  for  Spain,  4  48. 
1867  :  Journey  to  Spain,  iii. 
1 — learning  Spanish,  4 — letters 
from  Spain,  5-12  —  return  to 
The  Priory,  13  — two  months' 
visit  to  North  Germany,  19 — 
acquaintance  with  Mrs  Cross 
and  family,  21  —  "Address  to 
the  Working  Men,"  27. 
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1S6S:  Month's  visit  to  Tor- 
quay,  m.  35-' Spnnish  Gypsy' 
ftiuslied,   40_notes   on    'Span. 

.shGypsy,'42-on  the  writing 
0/  poetry  instead  of  novels,  50- 
SIX  weeks  journey  to  Baden,  52 
-med.tat„ig  subject  of  Timo- 
Jeon,  67— retrospect  of  the  year 

__ISb9-/2:  Poenion  "Ar'atha  " 
'/!;  ^f  -  ^^,>:i»>"g  "How  Lisa 
vkrfTl^"^''"^S- fourth 
V  sit  to  Italy,  79-religion  of 
Phn  [;'*":;';.  !'^-"  Sonnets  on 
Childhood"  hmshed,  90  — the 
piienomena  of  spiritualism,   93 

tue  ijyron  scandal,  100 'Le 

pnd  of  Jubal'   begun,   101  — 

et^ter  on  the  Positivist  problem, 
103-visit  to  Germany,  105- 
three  days'  visit  to  Oxford,  111 
-growing  dislike  of  migratory 

'is'  ^'1-:'A™g'irt""l'eguu'; 
llt>— industrial  schemes,  125-1 
visit   to  Peterstield,   131— visit 

from  Tennyson,  13  r-delight  in 
intellectual  activity,  Ul-re 
ception  of  'iMiddlemarch,'143 

71^' "'■'m'^,'^"''-'  °f  Dickens,' 
140-  MuUllemarcli '    finished, 
b7-a  month's  visit  to  Hom- 
burg,   169-a  girl  gambler,  171 
-memorial  article  on  author  of 
Thomdale,'   iro-'Maga'  on 
Jiliddleniarch,'  ISO. 
1873-75  :  Reception  of  Mid- 
dlemarch,'     iii.     191  -  Dutch 
tianslation  of   novels     193  _ 
German  reprints,  194-visit  to 
Oimbndgc,   204 -visit  to  the 
Master  of  Balliol,   207 -nine 
weeks' trip  to  the  Continent,  208 
—another  booksimmeringin  her 
''°"S';}^:,  218-retrosi%ct  of 
1S73    222— cheaper   edition    of 
novels  225-' Legend  of  Jubal' 
published,  231_joHrney  to  the      G 
Ardennes,    244  -  sales  of   her 
books,  250-valuc  of  early  reli- 


Sions  experience,  253-notsatis- 
iiod  with  'Deronda,'  268— de- 
pression  in  finisliing,  270. 

1876-78:   Public"  interest   in 
i)eronda,'iii.  277-JIrsStowe's 
admiration  of  '  Deronda  '  281— 
ettcr  to  J.  \\.  Cross,  2S3-trip 
to  the  Continent,  285— Jewish 
appreciation  of  'Deronda,'  291 
— Dr  Adler's  lecture  on,  299— 
Mrs  Stowe  and  the  Byron  case, 
308— appreciation  of  Tennyson, 
318-gainmg  strength  at  "-Wit- 
ley    321— meets  Crown   Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany  3''7— 
visit  to  Oxford,  *.-Wi/Lewes's 
il  -health,    331 -receptions   at 
The  Priory,    335-Mr  Lewes's 
last  illness  and  death,   341 

1879-80:  First  weeks  of  lone- 
liness 111  345-announcement 
of  Iheophrastus  Such 'delayed, 
349-p,.oject    of   Physiological 

w  I")  ''^^f '"l''u  ^^-  -  Ji«satislied 
with    'Theophrastns,'  Vi. —letter 

..°n         •  *^'™^^  "^"^'"g  counsel, 
309— reception   of  'Theophras- 
tns   by  the  public,  366-serions 
renal  attack,  367-conditions  for 
tlie  studentship,  371-renewed 
interest  in  social  news,  375— Dr 
Koy  appointed  to  studentship, 
3S2-death  of  John  Blackwood 
383— engagement  to  Mr  Cross, 
387-married    at    St   George's 
Hanover  Square,  393-leave  for 
the  Continent,  ib.  -letters  from 
-Brauce  and  Italy,  394-409— Mr 
Cross  s  illness  in  Venice   408- 
arrival  in  England,  410-recur- 
rcnce  of  illness,  416— recoveiT  of 
strength  434-settled  in Cheyne 
AValk  435-first  appearance  of 
sore  throat,  438-letter  to  Mra 
■Strachey  (unfinished),  j'i. -sud- 
den death,  439. 
ierman  editions  of  'Middleniarch  ' 
in.  lo8— poem,  translation  of,  i 
/o— reading,  iii.   172— Kevolu- 
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tion  of  '48  caused  by  real  op- 
pression, i.  359 — translation  of 
'Adam  Bede,'  ii.  158 — first 
volume  received,  ib. 

Germans,  A'ivier's  anecdotes  of,  i. 
368— domestiil  life  of,  377 — a 
word  for  the,  ii.  398. 

Germany,  visit  to,  in  1S5-J,  ex- 
tracts from  journal :  Weimar,  i. 
333 — Berlin,  350 — second  visit 
to,  1854:  Munich,  ii.  19-46— 
Ischl,  50 — Vienna,  52 — Prague, 
55 — Dresden,  63 — Leipzig,  ib. 
— North,  journey  to,  iii.  20  — 
places  revisited  and  new  scenes, 
21. 

(Jirton  College  scheme,  iii.  25. 

Goethe  ou  Spinoza,  ii.  4X2. 

Goschen,  Mr,  dinner  with,  iii.  327 
—  meets  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia,   328. 

Got's  acting,  iii.  140. 

Granada,  the  Alhambra,  iii.  10 — 
view  from,  11. 

Grand  Chartreuse,  expedition  to 
the,  iii.  395. 

Grandcourt  and  Lush,  iii.  278. 

Grandison,  Sir  Charles,  i.  167. 

Green,  Professor  T.,  iii.  207. 

Gurney,  Mr  Edmund,  iii.  202. 

Gurney,  Rev.  Archer,  on  '  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,'  i.  450. 

Guthrie,  Dr,  address  by,  i.  320. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  valuable 
contributions  of,  i.  386. 

Hamley,  Colonel  (now  General 
Sir  Edward  Hamley),  impres- 
sions of,  ii.  436  —  tlianks  for 
letter  to  the  'Times,'  iii.  129. 

Handel  Festival,  the,  ii.  113. 

Hannay,  Mr,  on  '  Komola,'  ii. 
348. 

Happiness  in  recoveiy  of  health, 
iii.  434. 

Hare,  Mrs  Julius,  ii.  364 — her 
death,  377. 

Hanison,  Frederic,  letter  to,  on 
industrial  co-operation,  ii.  419 — 


his  legal  advice  in  '  Felix  Holt,' 
420 — more  consultations  with, 
423 — letter  to,  on  esthetic  teach- 
ing, &c.,  441 — receives  a  copy 
of  '  Spanish  Gypsy, '  iii.  50 — 
consultation  with,  259. 

Harrogate,  its  lovely  walks,  ii.  388. 

Houghton,  Mrs,  letters  to:  on 
contrition  for  evil  speaking,  i. 
195 — on  friends  at  home,  219 — 
on  the  bondage  of  luxuries,  245 
— on  her  proof-reading,  320. 

Hawthorne,  admiration  of,  i.  2S8. 

Heine,  article  on,  in  '  Westmin- 
ster,' i.  388. 

Helps,  Arthur,  dinner  with,  L  319 
— incident  in  Spain,  336 — on 
'Clerical  Life,'  il  2. 

Hcmans's  "The  Forest  Sanctu- 
ary," i.  79. 

Henncll,  Charles,  analysis  of  '  An 
Incpiiry  Concerning  the  Origin 
of  Christianity'  by,  i.  94-102— 
his  marriage,  118. 

Hennell,  Sliss  Mary,  author  of 
'AnOutline  ofthe  various  Social 
Systems  founded  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Co-operation,'  last  ill- 
ness of,  i.  117 — death  of,  ib. 

Hennell,  Miss  Sara,  first  meeting 
with,  i.  114 — letters  to,  on  men- 
tal characteristics,  116 — dangers 
of  non-confonnity,  124 — trans- 
lating Strau.ss,  127  —  Strauss 
difficulties,  133 — title  of  trans- 
lation, 136 — finishing  transla- 
tion, 139 — longing  for  idleness, 
141 — thankfulness  for  help  in 
translation,  142 — visit  to  Mrs 
Hennell,  147 — desire  for  clas- 
sics, 148 — relief  from  work,  150 
— admiration  of 'Heliados,'  153 
— philosophy  and  religion,  167 
—  "Live  and  teach,"  168  — 
"sweet  uses"  of  adversity,  1S6 
— depression  by  father's  illness, 
188— the  "  Eomanticist,"  192— 
a  longing  for  sympathy,  194 — 
bodily  suffering,  197 — return  to 
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England,  251-jrr  C'liapman's 
son-ees,  263  -  ddight  will, 
change  of  life,  286-k.tter  from 
Berlin,  364— on  essay,  '  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  '  433_ 
peacefully  busy,  464-delight  in 
Mr  Lewes  s  books,  ii.  15— on  the 
death  of  a  mother,  16— admira- 
tipn  of  Liebig,  35-svmpathv 
7,  !  °"  ''^■'  motlier's  death", 
44— letter  from  Dresden,  61— 
about   Mrs   Clarke,    91-recol- 


Hutli,  Jlr  and  Mrs,  iii   20'' 

Hutton,  K  H.,  letter  "to,  on 
KomoJa.'  ii.  360 

Huxley,  Mr,  an  agreeable  even- 
ing with,  i.  306. 

"Huxley  on  M.  Comte,"  Dr  Con- 
greve  s  article  on,  iii.  80.  J 

H.yrt],  the  German  anatomist,  ii      1 


lections  of  Mr  Liggins,  99 
authorshiii  acknowledged  to, 
114  —  "expecting  disaimoint- 
ments,"  278 -settled  in  new 
house,  2S2-on  the  blessings 
of  good  health,  316— old  re- 
membrances, 321— on  her  low 
health,  424— a  birthilav  letter 
111.  179. 

Hereford,  Dean  of,  i.  315. 

Herts,  country-house  in,  iii.  259 

Higlier  education   of  women    iii 
18,  203. 

Hiiitoryof  'Adam  Bede,'  ii.  65-71 
History  of  Europe,'  Alison's,  i.' 

History  reading,  iii.  325. 
Holbein's  Madonna,  ii.  58 
Holland,   Sir   Henry,  visit  from 

II.  444. 
Holland  and   Germany,    journev 

to,  ,i.431-the  route  taken,  436. 
ilolinwood  Common,  iii   -'42 
Homburg,  the  gaming  table's  at, 

III.  1/0.  ' 
Home  for  Girls,  iii,  252. 
Homo,  enjoyment  of,  iii.  289 
Home  life,  i.  is  ;  iii.  149. 
"Horsedealerin  Syria,"  ii.  138 
Housekeeping  work,  dislike  to.'i. 

"How  I  came  to  write  fiction,"  i 

414-417. 

Hungarian,  'Adam  Bede'  trans- 
lated into,  ii.   158. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  '  The  Religion  of  the 
Heart    by,  i.  314. 


'Idea  of  a  Future  Life,' couteni- 
plates  publishing,  i.  318 

niracombe  recollections  :  journey 
to,  I.  396— naturalistic  experi- 
enees,    400-zoologieal   expedi- 

VoT'd^°^-""''^°"*'""-    ''"les, 
402-Rev.   Mr  Tugwell,   403- 

the  scientific  spirit,  405— leave 

for  Tenbv,  406. 
Illness  a  partial  death,  iii.  215 
Illustrations  in  cheap  edition  not 

queerer    than    in    some    other 

books,  iii.  301. 
Impetuosity  regretted,  i    ll'> 
'  Impressions     of     Theophr'astus 

Such,   MS.  of  the,  sent  to  pub- 

lishers,    iii.    341  -  publication 

postponed,    349-tIiiid    edition 

nearly  sold  out,  372. 
^"3-!^"    "''"'spaper    writing,    iii. 

Individual  versus  the  general,  the. 
III.  46.  o  J       > 

Industrious  poor,  helping  the,  iii. 

t2o. 
Inkerman.  Battle  of,  a  mere  brave 

blundering,  iii.  253. 
Inman,  Dr,  Liverpool,'  ii    156 
Innspruck     and      Wildbad,  '  iii. 

■109. 

'  Imiuiry  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Christianity,'  by  Charles  Hen- 
nell,  influence  of,  on  George 
Ji hot,  1.  94  — read  again  witli 
admiration,  164. 

Intellectual  activity,  enjoyment 
of.  III.  141. 

Intellectual    supercOiousness,    ii 
353. 
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'  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language,'  iii.  421. 

■■  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"Jii.  201. 

Irregular  verses,  the  use  of,  iii.  56. 

Ischl  and  the  Graundeu  See,  ii.  fil. 

Isle  of  Wight,  trip  to  the,  ii.  99, 
354. 

Italian  studies,  i.  67. 

Italian  novel,  first  mention  of,  ii. 
231. 

Italy,  first  journey  to,  1860 : 
Turin,  ii.  166  — Genoa,  168— 
Leghorn,  170  —  Pisa,  171  — 
Rome,  172-198— Naples,  198— 
Salerno,  208  — Pastum,  209— 
Amalfi,  210  —  Sorrento,  211— 
Florence,  213— Bologna,  232— 
Padua,  234 — Venice,  236 — Ver- 
ona, 246— Milan,  248. 

Second  journey  to, iL  298 — 
stay  at  Florence,  300— renewed 
delight  in,  302  —  work  during 
the  visit,  305. 

Third   visit  to,  ii.  383  — Mr 

Burton's  companionship,  385 — 

the  Alps  by  the  St  Gothard,  ib. 

Fourth  visit  to,  iii.  79 — places 

visited,  81. 

Fifth  visit  to :  Milan,  iii.  399 
— Verona,  401 — Venice,  403. 

'Jane  Eyre,'  oijinion  of,  i.  191. 

Jansa,  HeiT,  takes  lessons  from, 
ii.  375. 

Jersey  recollections,  1857 :  scen- 
ery, i.  445 — inland  walks,  446 
— coast  beauties,  447 — books 
read,  448. 

Jesus  at  Emmaus,  thoughts  on, 
i.  152. 

Jewish  appreciation  of  '  Dcronda,' 
iii.  290.  300. 

Jews,  dislike  of,  i.  173 — English 
ignorance  of  the,  iii.  295. 

Jones,  ilr  Owen,  decorates  the 
new  house,  ii.  366,  368. 

Journal,  extracts  from,  1855 : 
Third  Book  of  'Ethics,'  preface 
written,  i.   379 — 'Westminster 


Review,'   381^ — wrote   for    the 
'  Leader,'  382. 

1856  :  AVorking  at  Spinoza, 
i.  390 — first  mention  of  fiction 
writing,  411  —  "Mr  Gilfil's 
Love-Story  "  begun,  425. 

1857  :  Pleasant  letters  regard- 
ing "Gilfil,"  i.  450 — finished 
"  Janet's  Repentance,"  468 — 
began  '  Adam  Bede,'  ib.- — books 
read,  475 — the  year's  work,478. 

1858 :  News  from  the  city 
regarding  'Clerical  Scenes,' ii. 
13 — visit  to  Germany,  19-64 — 
'  Adam  Bede  '  finished,  65. 

1859  :  A  trip  to  Lucerne,  ii. 
119— reUirn  to  England,  120— 
declined  American  offer  for  new 
stoiy,  128 — anxiety  and  doubt 
about  new  novel,  133. 

1860  :  Seeing  friends,  ii.  156 
-firstjoumeyto  Italy,  164-252. 

1861  :  Second  joume.v,  ii.  298 
—  struggling  constantly  with 
depression,  313— continued  Ul- 
health,  336,  338— despondency, 
386. 

1868  :  Books  reading,  iii.  34 
— retrospect  of  j'ear,  70. 

1869  :  Work  in  prospect,  iii. 
76 — beginning  '  Jliddlemarch, 
95 — '  Legend  of  Jubal'  begun, 
101. 

1870 :  In  languid  health,  iii. 
109. 

1871  :  First  part  of  '  Middle- 
march  '  published,  iii.  144. 

1S73  :  Success  of  '  Middle- 
march,'  iii.  191 — retrospect  of 
year,  221. 

1874:  Sales  of 'Middlemarch' 
and  '  Spani-sh  Gypsy,'  iii  222 — 
'  Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other 
Poems,'  i)ublisbed,  231  —  ill- 
health,  232. 

1875  :  Sales  of  books,  iii.  250. 

1876:  Depression  in  writing 
'Deronda,'  iii.  270. 

1877 :    Cabinet    edition    de- 
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cided  on,  iii.  320— declined  to  re- 
new copyright  agreement,  ih.— 
close  of  her  journal,  323. 
W^l '  T?" '°S  "sitoi-s,  iii.  361. 
i»»(J :  Her  marriage  with  3Ir 
Cross.  m.393-came  to  4  Chej-ne 
Walk,  435. 

Jowett,  Mr,  Master  of  Balliol 
nsit  to,  iii.  207.  ' 

Julian  the  Apostate,  Strauss's 
pamphlet  on,  i.  192. 

Kaufmann,  Dr  David,  letter  to 
on  lus  estimate  of  '  Daniel  De- 
ronda,'  iii.  308-on  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher,  315  — on 
iiewes's  death,  357. 

'  Kenelm  Chillingly,'  iii   igg 

Ivnight,  Charles,  i.  2/9. 

La  Bruyere's  wisdom,  iii.  327. 
Lamartine  as  a  poet,  i.  ISO 
^*"^'»g<-'s,  her  knowledge  of,  iii. 

Lawrence  wishes  to  take  her  por- 
trait,  ii.  158-sits  to  him,  268 

Qno  '''""''    'i^'scriptiou    of,    ii. 
oOS. 

Leckys  '  History  of  Rationalism,' 
u.  401.  ' 

Leeds,  the  hon-ible  smoke  of,  iii 

60— Its  fine  hospital,  ib 
•Legend  of  .Tubal,'  some  verses  of 

written,  iii.  101-published  aJ 
Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other 

Poems,'   231-new  edition    of, 

Leghorn,  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
II.  1/1— to  Civita  Vecchia,  172 
—a  pleasant  companion,  ih 

Leipzig,  two  days  at,  ii.  63— its 
picture-gallery,  ib. 

Leroux,  Pierre,  his  theories,  i.  26S 

1-etters  from  her  friends  almost  all 
destroyed,  ii.  286. 

Lewes,  Charies,  first  letter  to,  ii 
12o--on  musical  parties,  135— 
on  hking  for  algebra,  145  — 
returns    from    Hofivj-1,    255  — 


r^eires  appointment   in  Post- 
oflice,    268— letters  from   Flor- 
ence  to     298,   302,    304-from 
Isle  of  Wight,  355-his  en-acre- 
ment,  384-lctters  to,  on  Harri- 
son s  paper,  iii.  364-on  print- 
ing the  'FrobIem.s,'  383— from 
Grenoble,    395  _  from    Milan, 
^99---from  Aeniee,    403 -from 
btuttgart  and  AVOdbad,  40O— 
on  his  visit  to  St  Blasien,  312 
—on  recunence  of  illness,  416 
Lewes,    George   H.,   i.   260-first 
mtroduction    to    Miss     Evans, 
-61--meet  at  the  theatre,  266 
—article  on   '^  Julia  roii   KiU- 
dener,     t*._his  Comte  papers, 
290— growing  intimacy,   307— 
his    'History   of    Philosophy,' 
315-ill,iess,  321-iiitimate  re- 
lations witli  Jliss  Evans,  323 
—their  union,  326— completed 
life  of  Goethe  at  Weimar,  373 
—estimation   of  George  Eliot, 
dS4— necessity  for  hard  work, 
360— proposes  sending  boys  to 
Hofwyl,  395-goes  to  Switzer- 
land   with    them,    413-highlv 
pleased  with  "Amos  Barton  " 
416-letter  to  John  Blackwood 
mth  MS.  of  'Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal Life,"  417-George  Eliot  re- 
vealed to  John   Blackwood,   ii 
14        suggestions     in      'Adam 
Bede,^  b8-e.xtract  from  Jour- 
nal,  '6-'  Physiology  of  Com- 
mon  Life,'  126- "Studies  in 
Animal  Life,"  154-dispassiou- 
ate   judgment,    279  -  delicate 
health    30/ -busy   with   Aris- 
totle, 322-' History  of  Science ' 
begun,    33o  — views   of  Bible- 
reading,  347-buoyant   nature, 
401--wa]king  expedition   with 
iMr  Spencer,  iii.   21— acquaint- 
ance   with    Mrs    Cross     ib   — 
visits  Bonn,  29— death  of  liis 
mother     126  _  proposed    for 
Rectorship  of  St  Andrews,  320 
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— continued  illness  333 — his 
death,   342. 

Lewes,  Heihert,  his  death,  iii.  263. 

Lewes  Studentship  proposed,  iii. 
351 — plans  for,  and  trustees, 
352. 

Lewes,  Thornton,  leaves  for  Natal, 
ii.  29  —  returns,  iii.  87  —  his 
death,  103. 

Lewis,  Miss,  letters  to  :  On  first 
visit  to  London,  i.  39 — on  li%-ini,' 
for  eternity,  41 — enuilation  of 
Wilberforce,  43 — oratorios,  44 
— had  effect  of  novels,  51 — reli- 
gious controversies,  64  —  first 
authorship,  57 — studies  pursued, 
60 — Italian  studies,  67 — Mrs 
Somerville's  '  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,'  69 — opinions 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  71 — Gcnnan 
translation,  75 — a  walled -in 
world,  77— sensitiveness,  79 — 
war's  jiurgations,  SI — satisfac- 
tion with  new  life,  86 — depres- 
sion of  mind,  88 — mind  requir- 
ing rest,  90 — desire  for  brain 
waves,  91 — religious  doubts  and 
difficulties,  103 — on  self-denial, 
109,  iii.  267. 

Lichfield,  recollections  of,  ii.  132. 

Liddell,  Dean,  O.xford,  iii.  241. 

Liebig,  Professor,  ii.  32 — admira- 
tion of,  35,  40. 

'  Life  of  Goethe,'  by  G.  H.  Lewes, 
i.  383. 

"Lifted  Veil"  finished,  April 
1859,  ii.  102— the  idea  of  the 
story,  iii.  195. 

Liggins,  Mr,  first  mention  of,  i. 
449— calls  himself  George  Eliot, 
ii.  97  —  some  recollections  of, 
99 — Mr  Bracebridge's  letter  re- 
garding, 136 — Mr  Anders's  apol- 
ogy, 107. 

Limitations  of  scientists,  iii.  253. 

Lincoln,  President,  anecdote  of, 
iii.  113. 

Lincoln,  the  Rector  of,  iii.  112. 

Lincolnshire,  visits  to,  iii.  414. 


"  Lisa,"  writing  rhymed  poem  on, 
iii.  77. 

Literary  biography,  iii.  226. 

Literary  taste  at  bookstalls,  iii. 
71. 

Littlehampton,  trip  to,  ii.  341. 

Liturgy  of  the  English  Church 
and  the  Bible,  ii.  312. 

Living  abroad,  drawbacks  to,  iii. 
282. 

Lockbart,  Captain,  his  writings, 
iii.  137,  268. 

Lonely  days  :  "  Here  I  and  sorrow 
sit,"  iii.  345. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  sons,  i.180. 

Lowell's  '  J\Iy  Study  Windows,' 
iii.  133. 

Lucerne,  a  trip  to,  ii.  119 — visit 
from  JIrs  Congreve,  ib. 

Lush  and  Grandcourt,  iii.  278. 

Lushington,  Mrs  Vernon,  iii.  306. 

Lyrics  for  'Spanish  Gypsy,'  iii.  23. 

Lj-tton,  Hon.  Mrs  Robert  (now 
Lady  Lyttou),  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to,  iii.  115 — on  thoughts 
of  death,  138 — on  Lord  Lytton's 
Indian  experiences,  390. 

Lytton,  Hon.  Robert  (now  Lord 
Lytton),  on  pronunciation  in 
'  Spanish  Gypsy, '  iii.  72 — ex- 
planation of  errors,  73. 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Eulwer,  letter 
from,  thanking  author  of  'Adam 
Bede,'  ii.  102— \'isit  from,  157 
^criticises  'Adam  Bede,'  ih. — 
his  criticisms  of ' '  Maggie,  "262. 

Macaulay,  interest  in,  i.  196. 

Mackay's  '  Progress  of  the  Intel- 
lect '  reviewed,  i.  253 — extracts 
from,  253-256,  263. 

'  Macmillan,'  article  on  '  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  '  in,  ii.  293. 

Macmillan,  Mr,  his  proposal  for 
volume  on  Sbakspeare,  iii.  320. 

"  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  first  im- 
pression of,  ii.  58. 

Madrid,  the  picture-gallery  at, 
iii.  12. 
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Main  Mr,  co  lector  of  'The  AVise, 
Witty  and  Tender  Sayings  of 
George  Ehot/iu.i42-^pi„°i„,;i' 

Maine     Sii-    Henry,   on   Lewes's 
Wiysiology/iu.  370. 

MalTern     trip   to,    ii.    315 -im- 
proved health  from,  319 
i  25/"'"''"  '""^  D'^^elopment,' 

JUary  Cross,  in.  139. 

Marriage,  the  ideal,  iii.  19r_pos. 
sibihties  in,  251  ^ 

Maitinean,  Harriet,  '  The  Crofton 
f4%'A>.>-lf97-^eetingwith. 
ii.26S— invitation  from,  274— 
article  on  "Niebuhr  "by  ^S'^— 
visit  to,  at  Ambleside,  295'— re 

q.eetforher,ii.  l40-her„„tt 
biography,  m.  997^  305 

Martmean,  James,  i.  265-critiqne 
of  Kmgsley's  'Phaethon,'3oi- 
on  bir  William  Hamilton,  310 

—  L-omte,    lb. 

^^37^"^"'  ^''"'''   ^^  '^^'^tl^'  "• 
"MUnlin.^ woman,"  dislike  of 

''brri:«2.''^'"'''p^"°^°p''y'' 

Mathematics,  George  Eliot's  love 

tor.  111.  423. 
Matlock,  recollections  of  iii    65 

w"f'  ^'^']^^''^^  generous  tri- 

bute  from,  11.  358. 
Mazzini  a^ked  to  write  on  "Free 

dom  V.  Despotism,"!.  269-hi<! 

^P!.^'^';^.'*.    275-fund.    the,    ii. 
,,*.'^'— his  death,  iii.  156. 

,,^^''°"^t.",the  word,  iii.  301. 

Mendelssohu's  •  Letters,' iii.  117 
Middlemareh,'  writing  introduc- 
tion  to  HI.  95-readiug  for,  99 
-the  design  of,  137-anticipa. 
tions  of,  143-iirst  part  pub- 
lished,  144-French  and  Ger 

Wm'f'uf  ,'"'   155-delayed 
by  ill-health,  157-i.l200  fiom 


Harpers  for  reprint,  158-fin- 
islied,  16/— reviewed  in  'Black- 
wood s  JIagazine,'  ISO  — new 
edi  ion  called  for,  212-numbe^- 

rs^r  ".\  ^^'^'    223-Decembe  ■ 
3!^-■J,  20,000  sold,  250. 
^^'>"',/'>«    Ambrosial,    Libmry, 
"■    24S-the    "Brera,"    249-1^ 
Church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  t*. 
AfiiTf  ""  P''=twes,   iii.   400 

MI  tary  men   articles  by,  iii.  368. 

iJ' f,"'":  ■^■^'"''•'' ''"  'Autobio- 
graphy,'i„.  219. 

.    Mdlon  the  Floss,'  fii-st  volume 
,,£,  hnished  as    "Sister    Ma-c^e  " 

for\'|r5'''^'^"'^'?<'^'^p™& 

J  J iJlackwood  s     sun-wstion 

adopted,  154-Hari,ersr  few 
i oik,  giye  £300  for  American 
edition    15S-third  volume  fin 

saa  at  finishing,  /*.- firstand 
second  editions  (6000)  sold,  2-^5 
Mu-acle  Play  at  Aoitwerp,  the,  it 

'^fjf™°'^«''e-M'erimentingon, 
Mwed  marriages  in  Germany,  ii. 

M^uf"'  German  art,  W.  37 
Jiohl,  dinner  ^rith  Madame,  iii  o 
Moleschott,  of  Zurich,  ii   052 
Molifere's  "  Misanthrope,  ""ii.  148 
Mommsen's  '  History  of  Home,'  a 

Mont  Cenis,  passage  of,  ii.  ]65. 
Mora   action,  ground  of,  iii.  247 
Moral   .sanction    is    obedience    to 
facts,  111.  48. 

^^r  320' "''*^  tlie  "Bible  shut." 

^^?™'.M>s  Hannah,  her  letters, 

Midler,  Max,  ii.  331  ;  iii.  207 

Munich,  the  opera,  ii.  24— Sam 

son  and  Delilah,   25-Schwa„- 

thaler's  "Bavaria,"  26-apprc- 

ciation  of  Hubens,  28-Catholic 
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and  Protestant  worship,  29 — 
the  Glyptothfk  and  Pinaco- 
thek,  lb,  —  Kaulbach,  Boden- 
stedt,  and  Geuelli,  31 — Profes- 
sor Wagner,  32 — Professor  Mar- 
tins, ih. — Liebig,  ib.,  35 — Heyse 
and  Geibel,  32 — music  of  the 
"  Faust,"  33 — Professor  Liiher, 
ib. — Albert  Durer's  paintings, 
ib.  —  Bluntschli  and  Meleliior 
Meyr,  34— the  Tafcl-ruiul,  36 
— the  Siebolds,  ib.,  45 — Kanl- 
bach's  pictures,  37 — mixed  mar- 
riages, 39 — porcelain  painting, 
40 — Madame  Bodenstedt,  41 — 
visit  to  Grossliesselohe,  43  — 
Lewes  leaves  for  Switzerland, 
45 — leave  for  Dresden,   46. 

Murillo's  "St  Kodriguez,"  ii.  60. 

Music,  cheap,  inconveniences  con- 
nected with,  in  England,  ii.  110. 

Musical  evenings  with  Jlr  Pigott 
and  Mr  Redford,  ii.  313,  314, 
317. 

Musical  parties,  ii.  135. 

Myers,  Mr  Frederick,  Cambridge, 
iii.  202. 

"My  Vegetarian  Friend"  writ- 
ten, ii.  395. 

Nancy,  the  Germans  at,  iii.  210. 

Naples  :  first  impressions,  ii.  199 
— visits  to  Bai;e,  Avernus,  and 
Miseno,  200 — to  Pozzuoli  and 
Capo  di  Monte,  201 — the  Ceme- 
tery, 202  —  Museo  Borbonico, 
203 — Pompeii,  204 — its  remains, 
205— beauty  of,  206— the  pic- 
tures at,  207 — Giotto's  frescoes, 
208— leave  for  Florence,  212. 

Nearness  of  death,  imagining  the, 
iii.  237. 

Negative  attitude  unsatisfactory, 
iii.  217. 

'Nemesis  of  Faith,'  reviews  the, 
i.  200 — note  from  Fronde,  ib. 

Newman,  Francis,  i.  194  ;  iii. 
229. 

Newman's,  J.   H.,    '  Lectures  on 


the  Position  of  Catholics,'  i. 
265— "Apologia,"  ii.  387. 

Nichol's  '  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens,'  i.  89. 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  note 
from,  i.  285  ;  ii.  84. 

Noel,  Mr,  i.  265. 

Non-conformity,  effect  of,  i.  109 — 
dangers  of,  124. 

Normandy,  trip  to,  ii.  409. 

'North  British,'  favoiu-able  re- 
view in  the,  ii.  275. 

Novel  writing,  suspected  of,  i. 
149. 

Nuneaton,  riot  at,  i.  28. 

Niirnberg,  description  of,  ii.  19 — 
its  roofs  and  balconies,  21 — the 
Frauen-Kirche,  22  —  effect  of 
Catholic  "Function,"  23— Al- 
bert Diirer's  house,  ib. 

'  Old  Town  Folks,'  appreciation 
of,  iii.  91. 

01i]diant,  Laurence,  and  the  col- 
onising of  Palestine,  iii.  350. 

Oliphant,  Mrs,  the  novelist,  ii. 
14. 

'  Once  a  AVeek,'  a  story  requested 
for,  ii.  142,  145. 

Oratorios  at  Birmingham,  i.  74. 

Oratorios  condemned,  i.  44. 

Orientals,  English  attitude  to- 
wards, iii.  294. 

Osborne,  Eernal,  on  'Deronda,' 
iii.  278. 

Otter,  Francis,  letter  to,  on  his 
engagement,  iii.  251. 

Owen,  Professor,  i.  279— on  the 
cerebellum,  291  —  sends  his 
'Pahxontology,' ii.  159. 

Owen,  Robert,  i.  119. 

Oxford,  first  visit  to,  iii.  Ill- 
people  met  with,  ib. 

Oxford  Tracts  and  'Christian 
Year,'  i.  66. 

Padua,  Church  of  Sant'  Antonio, 
ii.  235— the  Arena  Chapel,  236 
— Giotto's  painting,  ib. 
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PiBstum,  Temple  of  Vesta  at,  ii. 
209 — Temple  of  Neptune  at,  ib. 

Paris,  visit  to  Comte's  apart- 
ment in,  ii.  395. 

Parkes,  Jliss  (Jladame  BeUoc), 
friendsliip  with,  i.  270;  iii.  401. 

'  Pascal,'  liy  Priiiuipal  TuUoch, 
iii.  326. 

Passionate  affliction,  women's  de- 
fence against,  iii.  116." 

Patience,  the  need  of,  iii.  178. 

'  Paul  Bradley, '  by  Mrs  Bray,  iii. 
228. 

Peabody,  George,  his  magnificent 
gift,  ii.  338. 

Pears,  Mrs,  letters  to:  on  religions 
difficulties,  i.  105 — on  desire  for 
truth,  106 — on  her  impetuos- 
ity, 112 — her  friendship  with 
Mr  Roliert  Evans,  203. 

Penmaemnawr,  ii.  131, 

Personal  bearing,  George  Eliot's, 
iii.  430. 

Pereonal  portraiture  objected  to, 
iii.  317. 

Personality,  independence  of  onr, 
iii.  116." 

Phenomena  of  spiritualism,  the, 
iii.  93. 

Philosophical  Club,  first  meeting 
of,  ii.  343 — dissolution  of,  349. 

'  Philosophv  of  Necessity,'  the,  i. 
472. 

Physiological  reading,  i.  387. 

Physiological  Studentship,  pur- 
pose of  the,  iu.  355. 

'  Physiology  for  Schools,'  Mrs 
Bray's,  ii.  370. 

Pigott,  Mr  Edward  Smith,  i.  407. 

Pisa,  description  of,  ii.  171 — the 
cathedral  at,  ih. 

Plombieres  and  the  Vosges,  iii.  209. 

Poetry  of  Clrristianity,  i.  128  ;  ii. 
347. 

Poetry  instead  of  novels,  on  writ- 
ing, iii.  49. 
Poets,  the  value  of,  iii.  256. 
Political  and  religious  standpoint, 
iii.  427. 


Pompeii  and  its  remains,  ii.  204, 

206,  212. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  Mrs  (now  Lady 
Pousonby),  letter  to,  on  the  idea 
of  God  an  exaltation  of  human 
goodness,  &c.,  iii.  245 — on  the 
desire  to  know  the  difficulties 
of  others,  255  —  on  excess  of 
public-houses,  262 — on  pity  and 
fairness,  317. 
Poor,  helping  the  industrious,  iii. 

125. 
"  Popular  author,"  characteristics 

of  the,  ii.  SO. 
Pojiular  Concerts,  Monday,  ii.  281, 

342. 
Popular  judgment   of  books,  iii. 

85. 
Popular  preacher,  a,  iii.  121. 
Positivism,  one-sided  character  of, 
ii.    309— presence  of,  in   '  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,'  iii.  68. 
"Possession,"   the  sense  of,   iii. 

425. 
Power  of  the  will,  the,  iii.  249. 
Poyser,  Mrs,  her  dialogue,  ii.   74 
— quoted  iu  House  of  Commons, 
95. 
Prague,  the  Jewish  bui-ial-ground 
at,  ii.   56 — impressive  view  of, 
ib. 
Preacher,  a  popular,  criticised,  iii. 

121. 
Press  notices  of  'Adam  Bede,'  ii. 

88. 
"  Pretended  comforts,"  ii.  410. 
Prince  Albert,  admiration   of,  i. 

281. 
Priory,  receptions  at  the,  iii.  335. 
Private  correspondence  almost  all 

destroved,  ii.  286. 
Private  theatricals,  i.  243,  246. 
'  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,'  by 

G.  H.  Lewes,  iii.  283,  292. 
'  Prospective    lleview,'   i.    304  — 

on  Goethe,  311. 
Psychical  troubles,  i.  322. 
Public-houses,  the  excess  of,  iii. 
262. 
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Public  interest  in  '  Deronda,'  iii. 
277. 

Public  school  and  University  edu- 
cation, iii.  429. 

Publishing  bonk.s,  on  different 
methods  of,  iii.  265. 

"Pug,"  letter  to  John  Blackwood 
on,  ii.  124. 

Quackery  of  infidelity,  i.  123. 

'  Quarterly '  on  '  The  Mill  on  the 

Floss,'  ii.  277. 
Queen's  admiration  of  '  The  Mill 

on  the  Floss,'  ii.  2S0. 
Quiet  joy  in  success,  ii.  98. 
Quirk,  Mr,  finally  renounces  Lig- 

gins,  ii.  132. 

Race  characteristics,  i.  172. 

Ragatz,  "The  Cure "  at,  iii.  286— 
gain  in  health  from,  292. 

Rawlinson,  Professor,  iii.  111. 

Reade,  Charles,  on  'Adam  Bede,' 
ii.  95. 

Reading  aloud,  effect  of  George 
Eliot's,  iii.  420. 

Reading  world  veiy  narrow,  iii.  182. 

Reeves,  Sim.s,  singing  "Adelaide," 
ii.  283. 

Religion  and  art,  i.  174 — the  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  86. 

Religious  controversies,  i.  54,  65 
— aspirations,  87  —  doubts  and 
difficulties,  103,  105 — forms  and 
ceremonies,  ii.  283 — assemblies, 
the  need  of,  iii.  216 — and  poli- 
tical standi)oint,  427. 

Renan,  '  Vie  de  Ji-sus,'  by,  ii.  359 
— estimate  of,  ii.  372 — "  Letter 
to  Berthelot,"  ib. — his  appear- 
ance, iii.  5. 

Renunciation,  on,  iii.  49. 

Retrospect  of  year  1819,  i.  6 — of 
1857,  481— of  1858,  ii.  75— of 
1864,  394— of  1865,  415— of 
1868,  iii.  70— of  year  1873,  221. 

Reviews,  effect  of,  ii.  265 — abstains 
from  reading,  269 — of  '  Spanish 
Gypsy,'  iii.  55,  61. 

VOL.  III. 


Revolution,  sympathy  with,  L  179. 

Revolutionary  spirit,  i.  190. 

'Revue  des  Deux Mondes,' review 
of  '  Adam  Bede  '  in,  ii.  144. 

Rewards  of  the  artist,  the,  ii.  147. 

Richmond  Park,  the  eliarms  of, 
i.  454 — sunset  effects  in,  475. 

Riehl's  'Die  Farailie,'  i.  478. 

Ritualistic  services  at  Ryde,  iii. 
127. 

Rive,  M.  le  Professeur  de  la,  his 
lectures,  i.  242,  245. 

Romance  in  real  life,  a,  ii.  357. 

Rome,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to,  ii. 
172 — first  sight  of,  173 — disap- 
pointed with,  174 — view  from 
the  Capitol,  175 — the  Sabine 
and  Alb.an  hills,  176 — the  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  177  —  the 
arches  and  columns,  178 — the 
Coliseum  and  baths,  179— the 
Laterau  and  Vatican  sculptures, 
180— St  Peter's,  181— medieval 
churches,  182 — Sistine  chapel, 
183 — palaces,  ib. — illumination 
of  St  Peter's,  184 — the  Quirinal, 
ib. — San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  185 
—Michael  Angelo's  "Moses," 
ib. — modern  artists,"  186  — 
Riedel  and  Overbeck,  187— 
Pamfili  Doria  gardens,  188— 
Villa  Albani  and  Frascati,  189 
— Tivoli,  190— pictures  at  the 
Capitol,  191 — the  Later.an  Mu- 
.seum,  192  —  Shelley's  and 
Keats's  graves,  193 — removal 
to  apartments,  195 — the  French 
occupation,  196  —  beautiful 
mothers  and  chiUlren,  197 — 
the  Pope's  blessing,  198. 

'  Romola,'  first  conception  of,  ii. 
271— began  the  first  chapter, 
317 — studying  for,  324 — begins 
it  again,  329  —  Smith  otters 
£10,000  for  it  to  appear  in  the 
'  Comhill, '  33  7— £7000  accepted, 
339 — slow  progress  in  writing, 
340,  344— opinions  of,  349— 
strain  of  writing,  352 — finished 
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Part    XIII.,    353-eompletion 
01,  do4— drawings  from,  iii.  230 
—application  to  translate  into 
Italian,  300. 
Rosehill,  \-isit  to,  i.  267 
Roundell,    Mr  and  Mrs  Charles 
III.  207.  ' 

Rou.sseau,  influence  of  i    198 
^%l  ^1-  Charles,   elected  Lewes 
Physiological  student,  iii.   382 
—his  treatise  on  "  Blood  Prcst 
sure,"  413. 
Rubens,  appreciation  of,  ii.  28 
Rumours  of  authorship,  ii.'  {^  ' 
Ruskin  and  Alfieri,  reading, '  iii. 

Ruskin's  books,  opinion  of  ii   7 
Ryde,  psit  to,  iii.  126— ritualistic 
service  at,  127. 


Salerno,  visit  to,  ii.  208. 
Salzburg,  description  of  scenery 

II.  49.  •'' 
Sand,     George,     'Lettres     d'un 

Voyageur,"   by,    i.    leg,    i75_ 
influence  of,   198. 
Sar.igossa,  the  old  cathedral  of 

III.  7.  ' 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  last 

visit  to,  iii.  437. 
'Saturday  Review,'  the,  i.  391 
Saveney  on    '  La  Physioue  Mod- 
erne,   iii.  4. 
Scarborough,  visit  to,  ii.  389 
'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life':  ''Sad 
Fortunes  of  Amos   Barton,"  i 
416— offered  to  Blackwood'  417 
—accepted,  422— sensitiveness 
of  author,    423 -"Mr  Gillil's 
Love     Story "    begun,     425  _ 
'•Amos  Barton"  published  in 
Janu.ary  (1856)  ILagazine,  ib  — 
opinions  regarding  authorship 
429  —  assumes    the    name    of 
George  Eliot,"  430-Caterina 
and    tlie   dagger    scene,    435— 
"Mr    Gilfil"   finished,    444  — 
epUogue  to,   /i.  -  opinions  of, 
450— "Janet's    Repentance" 


begun,  453— Blackwood's  opin- 
ion  of  457— increased  circula- 
tion  of,  475-favourable  opin- 
ions of,  ii.  13.  ' 
Scherer,  Professor,  iii.  lo 
Schoolfellows,  Miss  Evans  e.tcels 
her,  1.   26. 

Schwalbach,  description  of,  ii  43") 
Scientists,  limitations  of,  iii  253' 
o'^',,^^'*"''^'  recollections  of- 
St  Mary's,  i.  436-beauties  of 
the  coast,  437— sunlight  on  the 
waves,  43S— social  life  439 
Scotch  Reign  of  Terror,  disbelief 

in  a,  I.  182. 
Scotland,  trip  to,  i.  135-visit  to 
11.  380.  ' 

Scott  Commemoration,  afraid   of 

journey  to,  iii.  136. 
Scott,  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  ii.  84 
Scrap-work,  dislike  of,  i.  282. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  i.  175 
Sensibility  to  criticism,  ii   87  ' 
Sef|uel  to  'Adam  Bede  '  proposed 
11.  137.  ' 

Shakspeare's     "Passionate     Pil- 

grim,"  i.  379. 
Shakspeare,   the    acting  of    pre- 
ferred to  the  reading,  ii.   149 
Shakspeare,  volume  on,  requested 

by  Macmillan,  iii.  320 
Sheffield,  visit  to,  iii.   64— early 

recollections  of,  ib 
Shelley's   "Cloud,"  i.  73. 
Shottermill,  life  at,  iii.  131. 
Sibree,  .lohn,  letters  to,  i'l69— 
on    'Tancred'    and     D'Israeli, 
liP'  1'1-i-ace   characteristics, 
172  —  religion  and  art,   174— 
painting  and  sculpture,  US- 
sympathy  with  liim,  178— ne. 
cessity  of  utterance,  182— desire 
for  a  change,  184. 
Sibree     Miss    Mary    (Jfrs   John 
Cash),  her  recollections  of  Jli.ss 
Evans  at  Coventry,  i.  155-160 
—letter  to,  455. 
Sidgwick,  Mr  Henry,  iii.  202. 
Sichold  the  anatomist,  ii.  36. " 
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Siena,  expedition  to,  ii.  226 — 
the  catliedral  at,  227 — its  paint- 
ings, ib. 

'  Silas  Marner,  the  AVeaver  of 
Raveloe,'  sudden  conception  of, 
ii.  281 — story  begun,  285 — its 
sombre  character,  290  —  sub- 
scription to  (5500),  293. 

Silence  of  the  country,  iii.  232. 

"  Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novel- 
ists," article  on,  finished,  i.  413. 

Simpson,  Mr  George,  Edinburgh, 
letter  to,  iii.  187 — proposed  a 
yet  cheaper  edition  of  novels, 
225  —  author's  regret  at  not 
adopting  the  plan — ib. 

"Small  upper  room"  1866  years 
ago,  comparison  with,  ii.  394. 

Smith,  Albert,  on  "Amos  Bar- 
ton," i.  428. 

Smith,  Barbara  (Madame  '  Bodi- 
chon),  i.  284,  410.  Sec  Madame 
Bodichon. 

Smith,  Mr  George,  offers  £10,000 
for  '  Roraola,'  to  appear  in  the 
'  Gornhill,'  ii.  337 — accepted  for 
£7000,  339. 

Smith,  Mrs  William,  letters  to,  on 
tlie  Memoir  of  her  husband, 
iii.  174,  196 — on  the  higher 
education  of  women,  202 — on 
her  poems,  223. 

Smith,  Sydney,  anecdote  of,  ii. 
414. 

Smith,  William,  author  of  'Thorn- 
dale,'  ii.  6,  292 — his  illness,  iii. 
151 — his  death,  165 — memoir 
of,  257. 

Social  dangers,  i.  78. 

SomcrviUe's,  Mrs,  '  Connection  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,'  i.  69. 

"  Sonnets  on  Childhood,"  iii-  90. 

Sorrento,  visit  to,  ii.  211  —  its 
neighbourhood,  Vico,  and  the 
Syren  Isles,  212. 

Spain,  set  otf  on  journey  to,  ii. 
448 — return  home,  iii.  13. 

Spanish  gi'ammar,  studying,  ii. 
390. 


'Spani-sh  Gypsy,'  reading  for,  ii. 
388— first  act  finished,  391— 
taken  up  again,  439— reading 
for,  445 — recommenced  in  new 
form,  ib. — reading  for,  iii.  21 — 
Mr  Lewes's  opinion  of,  30 — 
shortening  of,  40— fini.shed,  41 
— notes  on,  42 — the  mutif  of 
the  poem,  ib. — reviews  of,  55  — 
second  and  third  editions,  59, 
63 — reprinted  in  Germany,  194 
—number  sold  in  1873,  223— 
fifth  edition  published,  250. 

Spanish,  new  system  of  learning, 
iii.  4 — scenery,  6 — travelling,  9. 

Spelce,  Captain,  the  African  tra- 
veller, ii.  130,  138. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  first  meeting 
with,  i.  259 — intimacy  with, 
278,  281— "  Universal  Postu- 
late," by,  313,  315— "Genesisof 
Science,"  by,  325  —  Essays  of, 
474 — his  influence  on  Lewes, 
ii.  76 — enthusiastic  letter  from, 
122 — his  new  work,  284 — visit 
from,  381—  introduces  Lewes  to 
Mrs  Cross,  iii.  21  —  his  teach- 
ing, 256 — last  visit  from,  438. 

Spencer,  Mr,  senior,  teacher,  ii. 
376. 

Spinoza's  'Ti'actatus  Theologico- 
Politicus,'  i.  202,  238— 'Ethics,' 
desires  not  to  be  known  as  trans- 
lator of,  393. 

Spiritualism,  the  phenomena  of, 
iii.  93 — one  aspect  of,  162. 

Spiritualistic  evidence,  iii.  154 — 
phenomena,  161. 

'Spiritual  Wives,'  iii.  180. 

Splugeu  Pass,  journey  acros.s,  ii. 
250. 

Springs  of  affection  reopened,  iii. 
388. 

Stachelberg  and  Klonthal,  iii.  288. 

Staffordshire,  first  journey  to,  i.  20. 

Stanley,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the 
'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,'  i.  452. 

'  Statesman '  review  of  the  '  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,'  ii.  9. 
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^'••?'oco°'  "^  *^  Schwarzwald, 

111.    —CO. 

Stella  Collos  in  "  Juliet,"  ii.  357 
btephensoD,   George,   one  of  her 

neroes,  ii.  333. 
St  Leonards,  visit  to,  i.  3]0. 
Stories,  on  conclusions  of,  i'  443 
btowe,  Mrs,  letter  of,  to  Mrs  Foi- 
len  1.  306-letters  to,  iii  83— on 
early  memories  of,  84— the  popu- 
lar  judgment  of  books,  85— tlie 
development  of  religion,  86— a 
woman's  experience,  S/— on  ap- 
preciation of  'Old  Town  Folks  ' 
yi— Professor  Stowe's  psvcholo- 
gical  experience,   92  —  "pheno- 
niena   of  spirituaUsm,    93_on 
the  benefits   of  coimtiy  quiet, 
ioJ  —  on  spuitualistic  pheno- 
mena, 161— on  Goethe,  243— on 
ter  admiration   for  'Deronda,' 
^Sl— on  the  Jewish  element  in 
Deronda,'  293-Miss   Cobbe's 
rejoinder  to,  350. 
Stowe,    Professor,    psychological 
experience  of,  iii.  92— a  stoi^  by 

St  Paul's,  charity  children  sincnnc 
at,  i.  2S2.  °    " 

Strachey  Mrs,  letter  to  (unfinish- 
ed), ill.  43S. 

"Stradivarius"   refened    to,    iii. 

Strain   of  wiiting   'Komola,'   ii 

oo2. 
Strauss,  translation  of,  i.  125,  130 
—delay  in  publication.  131— 
difficulties  with,  133— title,  136 
—finishing  translation,  139  — 
Miss  Hennell's  help  in  transla- 
tion, 142— review  of,  150— in- 
terview with,  333— renewed 
acquaintance  with,  ii.  63. 

Stuart,  Jlrs,  visit  from,  iii.'  354. 

Study,  enjoyment  of,  ii.  446 

btudymg  for   '  Komola,'  ii    304 
332,   340,  345. 

Sturgis,  Julian,  desiie  for  success 
of,  111.  356. 


Sully,  James,   letter  to,   on    Mr 
l.ewess  articles,  iii.  351,  374 
"/S— thanking  him  for  proofl 
reading,  380.  ^ 

"  Sunshine  through  the  Clouds  " 
1.  324. 

Surrey,  enjoyment  of,  iii.  236— 
hUls  at,  preferred  to  the  sea- 
side, 378. 

Swansea,  cockle-women  at  i   406 

4.33  Love -Story,"   i. 

Switzerland,  lettera  from,  durinc, 
residence  in  1849,  i   '>09-''4S    ° 

Sympathy,  the  necessity  for,  'ii 
3/1— with  other  women,  iu'l39 
—recovery  of,  406. 


Tauchmtz  offers  £30  for  Enalish 
reprint  of 'Clerical  Life.'ii   71 
— otfei-s  £100  for  German  re- 
print  of  'Adam  Bede,'  158. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  influence  of,  i   71 
Taylor,  Mrs  Peter,  i.  271-sym- 
pathywith,272-lettersto,302, 
303— generous  letter  from,  with 
reply,    408 -on  her  domestic 
position,  li.  295-letter  to,  on 
Christmas    at   Weybridge,   iii. 
221  —  on    difficulties    ol"  'note 
writing,    252 -on    the    Lewes 
studentship,  379. 
Taylor,  Tom,  i.  279. 
Tenby,  zoological  delights  of,  i.  407 
—St    Catherine's  Rock,  409— 
work  done  here,  410— Mr  Pi.r- 
ott's  visit,  412— leave,  and  re- 
turn to  Kichmond,  413. 
Tennyson,  appreciation  of^  iii.  318 
1  error"  m  religious  education, 
in.  67.  ' 

Thackeray's  'Esmond,'  i  '«)7— 
opinion  of  "  Mr  GUfil's  Love- 
C.7J  f »"— '"a^'oi'raWe opinion 
of 'Clerical  Life.'ii.  14 
Thaokeray,  Jliss,  'The  Story  of 
Lhzabeth,'  ii.  413— her  mar- 
nage,  iii.  313. 
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Theism,  objection  to,  i.  irl. 

riiirhval),  Bishop,  stoiy  of,  iii. 
317. 

Tlionipsoii,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  iii.  207. 

'Thoriidale,'  memorial  article  on 
author  ()f,  iii.  175. 

Thorns  in  actual  fame,  ii.  123. 

Thorwaldsen's  Christ  scourged,  i. 
174. 

'Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith,'  by 
Miss  Hennell,  ii.  99,  257,  259, 
269  —  favourable  view  of,  by 
Miss  Nightingale  and  Miss  Julia 
Smith,  261. 

Tichborne  trial,  the,  iii.  148  — 
Coleridge's  address,  ib. 

'Times  '  reviews  'Adam  Bede, '  ii. 
100 — letter  to,  denying  Liggins 
authorship,  ib. 

Titian's  paintings,  ii.  59,  62. 

Torquay,  visit  to,  iii.  35. 

Toulon  to  Nice,  drive  from,  ii. 
299. 

Town  life,  depression  of,  ii. 
280. 

Tragedy,  notes  on,  iii.  44. 

Translator's  difheulties,  a,  i.  137. 

Traunstein,  fellow-travellers  at,  ii. 
48. 

Treves,  a  visit  to,  iii.  169. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  his  '  Orley 
Farm,' ii.  31  — delightful  letter 
from,  340. 

Truth,  desire  for,  i.  106. 

Tnith  of  feeling  a  bond  of  union, 
i.  122. 

Tryan,  Rev.  Mr,  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, i.  462. 

TuUoch,  Principal,  his  'Pascal,' 
iii.  326. 

Turguenieff,  M.,  iii.  290. 

Turin,  Count  Cavour  at,  ii.  167 — 
Prince  de  Carignan  at,  168. 

Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture,'  iii. 
164. 

Tyndall,  Professor,  '  On  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Universe,'  ii. 
414. 


University  and  public  school  edu- 
cation, iii.  429. 
Use  of  irregular  verses,  iii.  56. 
"  Utopias,"  poem  on,  ii.  396. 

Venice  :  the  Grand  Canal  by  moon- 
light, ii.  237 — San  Marco  and 
Doge's  Palace,  238 — pictures  in 
the  palace,  239 — interior  of  St 
Mark's,  240—"  Death  of  Peter 
the  Martyr,"  241 — the  Scuola 
di  San  Kocco,  242 — Tintoretto 
and  Titian,  243 — Giovanni  Bel- 
lini and  Palma  Vecchio,  244 — 
sunset  on  the  Lagoon,  245  — 
Piazza  of  San  JIarco,  ib. — a  re- 
markable picture,  246. 

A'^crona,  church  of  San  Zenone  at, 
ii.  247— the  tombs  of  the  vScali- 
gers,  ib. 

Veronese,  "Findingof  Moses  "by, 
&c.,  ii.  61. 

Via  JIala,  its  grand  scenery,  ii.  251. 

Vienna :  Belvedere  pictures,  ii. 
53 — the  Liechtenstein  collec- 
tion, ib. — Hyrtl  the  anatomist, 
54— journey  to  Prague,  55. 

'Villette,'  i.  306. 

'  A'isiting  my  Relations,'  a  volume 
of  poetry  from  authoress  of,  ii. 
133. 

Wales,  visit  to,  iii.  263. 

Wallace's  'Eastern  Archipelago,' 
iu.  164. 

Wallington,  Miss,  her  school  at 
Nuneaton,  i.  21. 

Walt  Whitman,  motto  from,  iii. 
279. 

Wandsworth,  takes  new  house 'at, 
ii.  80. 

Warwickshire  magistrate,  corres- 
pondence with  a,  ii.  134. 

'  Waverley,'  Miss  Evans  writes 
out,  i.   22. 

Weimar  recollections  :  the  Dicli- 
ter  Zimmer,  i.  334 — Scholl,  ib. 
— excursion  to  Ettersburg,  335 
— Arthur  Helps,  336 — Goethe's 
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beech,  ib.  —  expedition  to  II- 
inenau,  337 — AVagnei's  operas, 
338  — "Der  Frcischiitz,"  ih. — 
Schiller's  liouse,  339 — Goethe's 
house,  3-10 — his  study,  341 — the 
Gartcnkaus,  342 — the  Wchicht, 
343 — Marquis  de  Ferriere,  344 — 
Liszt  on  Spontini,  345 — break- 
fast with  Liszt,  346 — his  play- 
ing, 347 — his  tiophies,  348 — 
our  expenses,  349 — work  at,  and 
books  read,  373 — wrote  article 
on  'Jladame  de  Sable,'  ib. — re- 
marks on  books  read,  375. 

'  Westminster,'  the,  on  ' '  Essays 
and  Keviews,"  ii.  276. 

'  Westminster  Review,'  assistant 
editor  of,  i.  258 — heavy  work, 
267  —  its  difficulties, "  315  — 
wishes  to  give  up  editorship,  318. 

'  Westminster '  reviewers,  i.  275, 
277,  284,  292. 

Weybridge,  Cluistmas  visit  to,  iii. 
98,  193,  221. 

Wharton's  '  Summary  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  AVomeu,'  i.  305. 

■Uliitby,  "visit  to,  iii.  118. 

Wickstced's  review  of  Strauss 
translation  in  '  Prospective,'  i. 
151. 


Wilberforcc,  emulation  of,  i.  43. 

Wildbad  to  Bru.ssels,  iii.  410. 

WO!,  power  of  the,  iii.  249. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  the  'Abode  of 
Snow,'  by,  iii.  264. 

Witlev,  house  bought  at,  iii.  299 — 
life  "at,  333. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  iii.  276. 

Woman's  duty,  yearning  for  a,  i. 
240  —  earnings,  392  —  full  ex- 
perience, iii.  87 — constancy,  on, 
129. 

Womanhood,  her  ideal  of,  iii. 
428. 

Women's  Colleges,  iii.  429. 

Woohvich  Ai-senal,  a  visit  to,  iii. 
245. 

Wordsworth's  poems,  i.  61  — 
his  thoughts  on  humanity, 
iii.  389. 

Young,  discontent  of  the,  iii.  296. 
Young  Englandism,  no  sympathy 

with,  i.  170. 
Young  men,  desire  to  influence, 

iii.  25. 
Yorkshire,  visit  to,  iii.  57. 

Zoological  Gardens,  pleasure  in, 
ii.  288. 
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English  cyclopedia." 

IROtCS  auO  Queries. —"  •   •   ■   The  whole  constitutes  a  work  of  high  utility." 

SCbOOlmaSter,— "  We  can  highly  commend  the  grouping  system  introduced  by 
Mr  Stormonth.  It  adds  at  once  to  the  fulness  and  compactness  of  the 
dictionary.  We  have  found  that  the  dictionary  compares  favourably  with 
much  larger  and  more  ambitious  editions." 

©Ublin  5r(6b  tTiineS.— "  The  book  has  the  singTilar  merit  of  being  a  diction- 
ary of  the  highest  order  in  every  department  and  in  every  arrangement, 
without  being  cumbersome ;  whilst  for  ease  of  reference  there  is  no  die 
tionary  we  know  of  that  equals  it.  .  .  .  For  the  library  table  it  is  also, 
we  must  repeat,  precisely  the  sort  of  volume  re-juired,  and  indispensable 
to  every  large  reader  or  literary  worker." 

XlVerpOOl  ^CrCUrB.— "Every  page  bears  the  evidence  of  extensive  schoUr- 
shi).  and  laborious  research,  nothing  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  pres- 
ent-day language  being  omitted.  ...  As  a  book  of  reference  for  terms 
in  every  department  of  English  speech,  this  work  must  be  accorded  a 
high  place— in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  library  in  itself.  .  .  .  It  is  a  marvel  of 
accuracy."  y 

SberOcen  Jfree  press.— "The  work  win  take  its  place  as  the  best  library 

dictionary  of  its  size  extant." 
iDbtlaDelpbia  tTinieS.—"  its  merits  win  be  discovered  .and  commended  until 
the  l.oolv  takes  its  place  among  our  standard  and  best  English  dictionaries." 

Cbristian  Jntelligencer,  mew  lorft.-"A  trustworthy,  truly  schohariy 

dictionary  of  our  English  laiigu.age." 
3BOStOn  ©asette.— "There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  when  completed,  the 

work  will  be  one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  most  accurate  that  English 

lexicography  has  yet  produced  for  general  use." 
Toronto  Globe.--"  I"  every  respect  this  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind 

in  tlie  laiigu.age."  

WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EpiKBrKGU  AND  London. 
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Eliot,  George  (Psaud.)     i.  e. 
Marian  Evans 

Life  as  related  in  her 
letters  and  journals.     New  ed. 
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